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AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


New Zealand International Exhibition, 
1882. 


THE 


“ Anglo-American ” 
Wi ) Patent Spring Wire Mattress, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MATTRESS COMPANY, 


CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


\HIS Mattress possesses qualities and excellence of a particular 
character, which commend it especially to the practical use 
of those who are interested in matters of a sanitary nature. 


| comfort, cleanliness, durability, coolness, and economy are 
being attested in the principal Hospitals, Medical Institutions 
and Hotels in the United Kingdom and America. 


it is strongly recommended, by the most eminent Physicians, to 

Invalids, for the peculiarly natural manner in which it adapts 
itself, with the least motion, to the form and inequalities of the 
body, which is a virtue no other Mattress possesses. 


| use dispenses with the ordinary costly bedding, as the only 
adjunct necessary is a thin wool or hair Mattress. 


gees a slight covering in the heat of summer it is luxuriously 
cool, and is, on that account, especially recommended for 
hot and tropical climates. 


Width . 3ft. 3ft. Gin. 4ft. 4ft. Gin. Sft. 5Sft. Gin. 


Te be had of all first-class Upholsterers and Furniture 
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HENEKEY, ROGERS & CO., 
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ae Freminets, 1874 Vintage, special reserve ‘ 54/- 29/- 
Moet and Chandon, Ist quality . 
White dry At lowest Market 
Perrier J ouet, Ist quality 
Veuve Cliquot -| price of the day, 
am Louis Roederer’s “ Carte Blanche ile 
Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole” .| which can be had 
Jules Mumm’s, extra dry ‘ ‘ 
H. Piper & Co., dry on application. 
G. H. Mumm’s Ist quality. 
BURGUNDY. "Botts. Botts. 
BURGUNDY, Macon, a good pure Wine i. «-« 11/6 
Beaujolais, good body and color 24/- 13/6 
a Beaune, soft and full flayoured - 4 ‘ 30/- 16/6 
Pommard, a very fine Wine . 38/- 20/6 
SAUTERNE. 
SAUTERNE, alight pure Dinner Wine . 13/6 
very choice . 48/-, 60/- to 120/- 
HOC K. 
HOCK, a light sound Wine « 11/6 
»  Liebfraumilch ‘ ‘ 42/- 22/6 
very fine Wine ‘ 54/- 29/- 
MOSELLE. 
MOSELLE, Zeltingen : ‘ 24/- 
MADEIRA, a very good Wine ‘ 36/- 19/6 
” very old and choice ‘ 48/-, 54/- to 96/- 

PER DOZ. PER QR. CASK 
23 Galls. 
; MARSALA, strongly recommended as a Dinner Wine . 18/- £9 9s. 

” best quality 24/- £12 12s. 
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HENEREW, 
(PRICE LIST—Continued.]} 


SHERRY. 


13} Galls. 27 Galls. 
DOZEN. GALL. s. d. £8. 
SHERRY, a light, pure, wholesome Wine . 18/- 9/- 510 0 1010 0 
pee Pale, an excellent Dinner Wine . 24/-  12/- 710 0 1410 0 
” Gold, a very nice Round Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
Pale, “Tae SpaNnraRD,”  re- 
commended 27/- 13/- 8 50 1600 
” Pale, a soft full Wine . ° . 30/- 15/- 910 0 1818 0 
“ Brown, a fine, rich, dark Wine . 30/- 15/- 910 0 1818 0 
*” Pale, a full rich Wine . . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 0 
” Brown, a full flavoured Wine . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 0 
oe Pale, Amontillado, a very pale 
dry Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
Pale a very fine Old Wine 
“Rather Full” . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
Gold, a fine old Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
a Pale, VINO DE PASTO . . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 O 
‘i Pale, a very choice Old Wine . 48/- 24/- 1510 0 3010 0 
DOZEN. GALL. # 8. C. £ 8. 4. 
PORT, a good, sound, full-bodied Wine . 18/- 9/- 510 0 1110 0 
» an oldec Wine and better quality . 24/- 1%/- 710 0 1410 0 
»  astoutiruity Wine . 24/-  12/- 710 0 1410 0 
» a fine rich Wine, recommended | . 30/- 15/- 910 0 1810 0 
» Wine, oldin Wood . 30/-  15/- 910 0 1810 0 
»  @ very fine Wine, full colour and 
body, strongly recommended . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
»  anold Tawney, recommended . - 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
»  & very choice Wine, 20 years in the 
Wood, one we recommend . . 42/- 21/- 1315 0 2710 0 
PER DOZ 
OLD CRUSTED PORT, fine colour and good firm crust , 30/- 
a ra Longer in bottle, and a very nice Wine . 36/- 
Tawny Wine, some years in bottle . 42/- 
“= aa A very choice Wine, full body and colour 48/- 
= A wine some years in bottle, of great character 54/- 
” Many years in bottle, very superior ° 60/- 
” Many years in bottle, very choice . ° 66/- 
A eens old Wine . 72/- 
PINTS CRUSTED PORT 26/- 20)- 36/- & 
MASDEU or ROUSSILLON 24/- 
N. PER GALL. PER DOZ. 
CORDIAL GIN, very good _ 10/6 21/- 
” superior : 12/6 25/- 
full strength 13/6 27/- 
LIQUEUR GIN, very choice old. 15/- 30/- 
UNSWEETENED GIN, very good 22 u. p. , 12/6 25/- 
‘full strength, 17 up. . 13/6 27/- 
“WHISKY. 
TRISH WHISKY, - good pure spirit : 12/6 25/- 
+ fiue old and well-matured Spirit 16/- 32/- 
és a very old and choice Spirit . 20/- 40/- 
a very rare old Whisky (9 me in bond) « 25/- 50/- 
SCOTCH WHISKY, a good pure spirit 12/6 25/- 
- well matured and soft 16/- 32/- 
“ very fine old 20/ - 40/- 
RUM. 
JAMAICA RUM, very good - 12/- 24/- 
Pa fine old mellow Spirit 16/- $2/- 
-very choice and old ‘ 20/- 40/- 
RANDY. 
COGNAC BRANDY, very good and strongly pene. 18/- 36/- 
is older and more matured 21/- 42/- 
very superior Champagne . 24/- 48/- 
very choice old ° 29/- 60/- 


HENEKEY’S No. 1 COGNAC, a very nice Brandy 


ROGERS & 


PER OCTAVE. QTR. CASE, 


PER ONE DOZEN CASE. 
3 


HENEKEY’S No. 2 COGNAC, « very fine Brandy 42/- 
HENEKEY’S No. 3 COGNAC, a choice old Brandy 48/- 
The above have been very carefully selected, and we can confidently recommend them to our customers. 


Town deliveries by our own Carts 


daily. 
Country Orders of 3 doz. and upwards, Carriage Paia to any Railway Station. 


} 
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POETICAL WORKS 


BY 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


The Human Tragedy. Crown &vo. 10s. 6d. 


Madonna’s Child. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Which, though part of the ‘Human Tragedy,” can be had separately.) 


The Tower of Babel. 9s. 


Interludes. 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. 
5s. 
The Golden Age. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Eprinsureu anv Lonpon. 


The Season. 


7s. 6d. 


Soliloquies in Song. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, W.C 


THE LIFE OF 


EDWARD LORD HAWKE, 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, VICE-ADMIRAL OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY FROM 1766 TO 1771. 
With some account of the English Wars in the Reign of George the 
Second, and the state of the Royal Navy at that period. 


By MONTAGU BURROWS, 


CAPTAIN R.N. (RETIRED LIST), AND CHICHELE PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Demy 8vo., with Portrait. 21s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., WATERLOO PLACE. 


Savonarola. Crown 8vo. 


Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, 
1852 to 1856. 


(RUSSIAN OFFICIAL PUBLICATION.) 


2 vols., 8vo. 28s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 


First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted 
* Gardeners’ Chronicle’ worthily holds the lead, as it has now done for more than 
genervtion.”—The Journal of Forestry. 


“The best and most important organ of the English Horticultural Press.” 
E. PYNEART, Les Serres Vergers. 


THE 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(“THE TIMES OF HORTICULTURE.”) 
A Weekly Cllustrated Journal, 
(ESTABLISHED 1841,) 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL 
PURSUITS GENERALLY. 


Every Friday, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence-halfpenny. 


Ture “‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ” is the leading Horticultural Journal, 
and is widely circulated at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad, especially among 
professional and amateur horticulturists, and those interested in cultural matters 
and natural history. 


The “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is written by men of Science, Pro- 
fessional Gardeners, Amateurs, and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include 
almost all the leading British Gardeners, and most of the principal Botanists and 
Naturalists of this country, the Continent, India, the Colonies, and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is Illustrated ‘with Woodcuts from 
original designs by W. G. Smiru and other artists. 


These are most valuable to the amateur and to the trade, “as our eminent 
contemporary has the well-established reputation, more and more justified every 
day, of giving the most accurate and faithful engravings of new plants. Many of 
them are from the pencil of Fitcu, whose name is synonymous with conscientious- 
ness, scrupulous fidelity, and consummate artistic talent."—COUNT OSWALD 
DE KERCHOVE DE DENTERGHEM in Revue de lV Horticulture Belge, April, 


1880. 
SUPPLEMENTS. 
Double-page engravings, as well as 
COLOURED PLATES OF LARGE SIZE 


and in the hest style of colour-printing, from Designs by Fircn and other Artists, 
are occasionally given as Supplements without extra charge. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
12 Months, £1 3s. 10d ; 6 Months, 1ls. 11d.; 3 Months, 6s.; Post Free. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (EXCEPTING INDIA AND CHINA): 
Including Postage, £1 6s. for Twelve Months. India and China, £1 8s. 2d. 


P.O.O. to be made payable at DRURY LANE, London, to W. Ricuarps. 
Cheques should be crossed “ Drummond.” 
OFFICE: 


A{, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Just Published. 8vo. 18s. 


THE 


ecisive Battles India 


FROM 1746 TO 1849 INCLUSIVE. 


With a portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three 
Plans. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 
Author of “The Life of Lord Clive,” &ec. 


“Of Colonel Malleson’s own work it only remains to be added that 
it strikes one as the best thing he has yet done. Searching, yet easy, 
his pen goes with unflagging power through the military wonders of 
of a hundred years, connecting the accounts of the battles by a 
sufficient historic thread.”’—Academy. 


“The workmanship is thoroughly sound and finished, and, though 
an immense range of facts and events is surveyed, all are marshalled 
with unfailing dexterity, and assigned their due place and proportion 
in the narrative. The author’s facility and the high quality of his 
work, from a literary point of view, are both probably due to the 
same cause—his thorough mastery of the subject.”—Scotsman. 


“Colonel Malleson’s book is simply the story of how we won India. 
The effect his book produces on the mind is hardly inferior to that 
of the ‘ Peninsular War,’ or the ‘Life of Wellington.’ We have 
rarely read descriptions of battles which brought the scene more 
vividly before us.” —St. James’ Gazette. 


“Cannot fail to command a large and well-deserved circulation.” — 
Military Budget. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The Best Monday Agricultural Journal. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


THE 


AGRICULTURAL (jAZETTE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1844) 


FOR LANDOWNERS & TENANT FARMERS. 


Every Monday, price 4d.; Post Free, 43d. ° 


The AcricunruraL Gazette gives Full Market Reports, both 
Metropolitan and Provincial ; accurate Accounts of Prices and Sales, 
Proceedings of Agricultural Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and Chambers of 
Agriculture—their Meetings, Exhibitions, and Discussions are reported 
fully, and with promptitude. 


Especial attention is given to Agricultural Implement Manufacture. 


No Expense is Spared in Illustrations. 


Not only Implements, but Plants, Weeds, varieties of Cultivated 
Crops, etc. ; and Animals—Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs; 
also Poultry, Insects, General Natural History ; and Buildings—Farm- 
houses, Homesteads, Cottages; Photographs illustrative of Country Life 
and Occupations, whether at Home or Abroad—all these provide 
subjects for the Engraver. 


PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS of NOTEWORTHY AGRICUL- 
TURISTS are also occasionally given. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including Postage to any part of the United Kingdom: 
Twelve Months, 19/6; Six Months, 9/9; Three Months, 5/. 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable at the Drury Lane Post-Office, 
W.C., to Atexanper K. Bruce. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE AND OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : 


7, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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PERINET FILS 


RAIMS 


MEDALS AWARDED AT PARIS IN 1878 AND 
BORDEAUX 1882, 


Cuvée réservce 


PERINET FILS 


SEC AND 
OAS 


REIMS 


EXTRA SEC 


THE PRODUCE OF THE FINEST CRUS IN CHAMPAGNE. 


In use in most of the principal Clubs, Hotels, 
and Restaurants in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 


To be obtained from all Wine Merchants and 
Stores throughout the World. 


if not kept in Stock, any Wine Merchant will 
Supply it upon Application. 


e 
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NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications for Advertisements in The NATIONAL. 
REVIEW, to be made tt ALFRED BARNARD, General 
Advertisement Agent, 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for the LONDON, COUNTRY, 
and Colonial Papers; also in PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c., &c. 


Address as Above. 


TRELOAR'S SEAMLESS CARPETS. 


GEAMLE SS CARPETS have novelty on their side, and that is 

nine points in fashion’s law, but there is much more to be said for them 
than simply that they are the latest thing out. Carpets are great storersof dirt and 
dust, and apartfrom the waste of money in covering places that do not need covering, 
the question of health involvedis a very serious one. The large pieces of furniture 
that in all rooms stand against the wall—the sofas, the pianofortes, the sideboards, 
the bookcases, the bedsteads, the wardrobes, the wash-stands, the bureaus—do 
not need any carpet under them; the carpet that is put under them stands for so 
much wasted money, and yet we go on putting down yards of carpet where they 
are never seen, where the dust collects, and is only attacked in weekly sweepings, 
and where it keeps a sort of colour, while the rest changes colour and fades. Let 
any one give a seamless carpet a fair trial, and observe how much less dust will be 
made in the room, how much more easily the room is kept clean, and how much 
more manageable the furniture is when the weekly sweeping or the daily dusting 
has to be got through. In no case should any of the large pieces of furniture rest 
upon the rug, for it ought to be anevery-day, or at least an any-day, matter to turn 
it up and brush underneath it, or roll it up and carry it out to be shaken or swept. 


AN ENGLISH CARPET for 21s. 


[HE ) GUINEA CHEVIOT, all wool, fringed at ends and bordered 

all round, size nearly 3 yards long and 24 yards wide, without seam, in every 
variety of pattern and colour. Cheviot carpets are made and kept in stock in 20 
other sizes. Protected by trade mark (The Cheviot) which cannot be used by any 
other firm. 


A ‘A. CHEVIOT CARPET for a GUINEA, nearly 3 yards long and 
24 yards wide, in every variety of pattern and colour, and in 20 other sizes. 
_TRELOAR and SONS, 68, 69, and 70, Ludgate Hill. 


THE “ QUEEN” says, in speaking of these carpets :—* The 


writer of this note has had a year’s experience of them, and, finding them wear 
well and look well, has every reason to be satisfied.””— Queen, March 3, 1883. 


TPRELOAR’S CARPET WAREHOUSES, 68, 69, anv 70, 
LUDGATE HILL. 
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PRICE 6d. i R O N WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE, METALS, AND MANUFACTURES IN 


IRON AND STEEL 


Established in 1823 as the ““ MECHANICS MAGAZINE.” 
EDITED BY PERRY F. NURSEY, C.E. 


Tue foremost object and purpose of IRON is to survey from week to 
week the scientific and commercial aspects of the great staple of Britain’s 
commerce—lIron ; and the staff of correspondents stationed in all the chief 
trade centres ensures the thorough and complete performance of this task. 

In this survey especial notice is taken of and prominence accorded to 
all new inventions and improvements attempted, or proved valuable by 
experience, and these subjects are treated by writers of practical 
experience and recognised authority. 

Mining, metallurgy, smelting, engineering, and all the varied interests 


connected with the production or manufacture of iron and steel have 


special attention. 

While the larger interests of the producer occupy the chief share of 
attention, the merchant is not overlooked, and to him the price lists 
and trade reports will prove of great benefit and utility. 


The following are among the special features of TRON :— 

Original articles on the manufacture and use of iron, steel, and other metals. 

Descriptive notices of ironworks, manufactories, &c. &c. 

Trade reports from all the centres of production of metals and hardware 
in Great Britain, and reports of the state of the metal and hardware 
trades abroad. 

Price lists of Birmingham and district and Sheffield manufactured hard- 
ware goods. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE SPRING 
MEETING, 1883. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF 1882. 


On FRIDAY, MAY 11, a Special Number of IRON will be 
published, which will contain a full account of the Spring 
Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, with the Papers read. 


This number will contain, in addition to the usual trade reports, 
special reports from the Continent on the Iron Trade of 1882, pre- 
pared by well-known authorities on the subject, resident in the 
countries upon which they will respectively report. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


All Subscriptions are payable in advance at the following {rates -~ annum, 
including postage :— £ d. 
The United Kingdom . 1 8 
British Colonies generally, and United States . i 1 10 
India, China, and Japan 112 
South America, East Coast . ‘ 110 
West Coast . 115 
The Continent of Europe, Egypt, and Algeria - 110 


OFFICES: 161, FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C. 
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MARK LANE EXPRESS 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
THE LEADING AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1832. . 


THE NEW SERIES, Greatly Improved and Reduced in Price, 
which was begun in 1880, 
has been recently further improved. 
The pages of the ‘ MARK LANE EXPRESS ” are now cut by Machinery, 
a great advantage to Advertisers as well as to Readers ; 
and it is printed on a better quality of Paper. 


The MARK LANE EXPRESS is a world-wide Authority, everywhere 
quoted, on all matters connected with the Corn Tradg, Live Stock, and 
Agriculture generally ; and it is the most widely-circulated high-class 
Medium for Advertisements connected with Agriculture. 


The MARK LANE EXPRESS contains an Original Review of the 
British and Foreign Corn Trade, and Reports of the London, Provincial, 
and Foreign Corn and Cattle Markets ; also Leading Articles, Live Stock 
Notes, Veterinary Notes, Notes on Foreign and Colonial Agriculture, 
Articles on Practical Agriculture, Scientific Agriculture, Dairy Farming, 
Seasonable Gardening, Poultry, Agricultural Prospects, a Summary of 
Parliamentary News, Literary Notices, Agricultural Reports, Corre- 
spondence, &e. 


The MARK LANE EXPRESS, while noted for its spirited advocacy 
of the interests of Tenant Farmers, is justly regardful of the rights of 
Landowners. In “ Samples,” by a Man of Mark Lane, the most important 
events of the week are noticed and freely criticised. 

To Agricultural Engineers and Machinists, Estate A gents, Auctioneers, 
Millers, Corn Merchants, Seedsmen, Artificial Manure Manufacturers, 
Breeders, Colonial Agents, and Advertisers generally, the MARK LANE 
EXPRESS offers the most advantageous medium for bringing under 
the notice of the public their various specialities. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


Price 15s. per annum, post free from the Office; or to be obtained 
at Messrs. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, or of any Bookseller or 
Newsagent. Annual Subscriptions may commence from any date. 


SINGLE COPY, 3d.; POST FREE, 33d. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Publisher, Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn 
Passage, London, W.C., to whom orders and payments for the 
paper and advertisements should be sent. 
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FERRIS & 
“SALAP MISREE PERSAIAN;” 


Or, PERSIAN FOOD, 
For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents. 


(REGISTERED.) 


“SALAP MISREE.” 
MOST NUTRITIOUS AND STRENGTHENING. 
“SALAP MISREE.” 
PREPARED IN FIVE MINUTES. 
PERFECTLY PURE. 


EASY OF DIGESTION. 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS. 


AGREEABLE TO YOUNG AND OLD. 
“SALAP MISREE” 
Is a 
TONIC. 


“SALAP MISREE” 
FOR CONVALESCENTS. 


“SALAP MISREE PERSIANA” is recommended 
by many of the most eminent members of the 
Medical Profession. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
J. MACPHERSON, Ese., M.A., M.D. 


‘€ 35, Curzon Street, London, W., January 17th, 1880. 

“ Dear Sir,—1 have not employed any test of the purity of the Salap Misree, of 
which you have sent me a specimen; but | have made a trial of it, and am much 
pleased with it, as supplying a light, bland, and pleasant form of nutriment. I 
had not seen it before in this country. 

“ Yours faithfully, “J. MACPHERSON.” 


OPINION OF 
W. B. OSHAUGHNESSY, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 


““'T'wo drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good Salap Misree, 
carefully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 


Directions on each bottle. 


To be had ‘of all Chemists, Medicine Vendors, and from the 
following Wholesale Firms :—Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Edwards 
& Sons, Evans, Lescher & Co., Hovenden & Sons, Newbery & 
Sons, Sanger & Sons. 


FERRIS & CO. 
49, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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LAMPLOUGH?S EFFERVEScING 


TASTELESS. 


Forms a most agreeable and 
refreshing Beverage. Re- 
commended by numerous 
medical gentlemen. Invalu- 


able in Headache, Sea or 
Bilious Sickness, Constipa- 
tion, Feverish Colds, Small 


Pox, Fevers, and _ other 
HOLBORN, “LONDON. 
TO ALL WHO TRAVEL. 
PORTMANTEAUS, 20 ins. long, 9s. 6d.; 22 ins., 10s. 6d.; 24 ins., 128. 6d.; 


27 ins., 14s. 6d. All other sizes at equally low prices. 


LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 27 ins. long, with tray, 10s. 6d.; 30 ins., 
12s. 6d.; 33 ins., 15s. 6d. 


DOUBLE TEXTURE WATERPROOF COATS, 2ll sizes, 30s. 
DRIVING APRONS, 16s. 
WALKING COATS, 10s. 64. LEGGINGS, 5s. 6d. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE, 60 ft., with brasswork complete, 
s. 6d. 


The Largest Stock of India-Rubber Goods in London. 


J. BENSON'S, 4 & 268, Tottenham Court Road. 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 


PRIZE MEDAL, AWARDED 1862. 
LADIES’ BELTS. 


BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS.—Vide “Tancer,” 
April 7th, 1877. —“<The greatest improvement ever effected. Cannot 
shift or ruck up.” Prices: Silk, 45s. ; Cotton, 35s. ; Second Quality, 25s. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ ‘Department. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk 
and Cotton ; free from any irritation. Prices, from 5s. each. 


A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Improved Instruments for Spinal and other Deformities. 
IMPROVED IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. 


SUSPENSORIES, ARM SLINGS, CRUTCHES, RAILWAY CONVENIENCES. 


ETC., ETC. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
(late 16), Oxford Street, London, 


(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THEIR OLD PREMISES.) 


POSITIVE 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


LIMITED. 


THOSE | 


HEAD OFFICE: 


34, Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ABOUT TO 


ASSURE ARE 


REQUESTED TO 


Manager & Actuary : 


A. G. MACKENZIE, 


KHKXAMINE THE 


SYSTEM OF THE 


POSITIVE, WHICH IS 
UNLIKE ANY OTHER, AND 


IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
SIMPLICITY, SECURITY, AND 


LIBERALITY, 


The POSITIVE is the only Company 
in which the Assured can stop payment 
at any time without a sacrifice. 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUM FOR INDIA AND 
OTHER EXCEPTED PLACES. 


34, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Bradford's ‘“‘ Vowel’ Washing 
Machine 


Is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power. See Catalogue. A Month's Free Trial 


allowed, 
Laundry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery, 
Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 


Laundry Engineers, BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 
140, 141, 142,143, Hien Hotvorn, Lonpon, 


AND AT 
Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool, 


Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 
tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


Head Office—St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, London, E.C. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURING £100. 


Payable for Whole of Life. By means of these Tables, HusBANDs and FATHERS may 
IMMEDIATELY provide, in case of their death, for their surviving families, 


Age Next Without With Age Next | Without 


With 
Birthday. Profits. Protits. Birthday. 


Profits. Profits. 


20 | 40 
25 45 
30 
35 | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES, 


Showing the Yearly Amount of Annuity granted for every £100 paid down. 


Age Payable Payable Age Payable Payable 
Completed. | Yearly. a Completed. Yearly. Half-yearly. 


65 11 9 O 
70 12 14 2 
75 14 5 0 
| 
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Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Seale of Annuities. Loans granted upon 
Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and Reversions ; 
also to Corporate and other public bodies, upon security of Rates, &c. Prospectus, 


Reports, and Proposal Forms can be obtained on application to the Society’s Agents 
and Branch Offices, or to 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
S. SAINSBURY’S 


LAVENDER WATER. 


176 and 177, STRAND’, LONDON. 


Also at all Railway Bookstalls, at Chemists, &c. In Bottles from 1s, to 6s.; and in Cases 
from 3s, to 17s, 


| 

219 9| 8 510 
811 5 | 318 38 

| '4 70/414 7 

| 

| | 
| 
(11 2 6) 
| 55 12 6 4) 
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“Your UNRIVALLED PIANOFORTES have once more done full 
justice to their WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION.’ —Rubinstein. 


STEINWAY SONS’ 
NEW UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTE 


(Height 4 Feet 6 Inches), 


With the Patent Cupola Frame constructed of Solid Steel (as in the 

Steinway Horizontal Grand Pianofortes) and cast in the Steinway 

Foundries; Patent Overstrung Scaling and Patent Extra Harmonic 

Scale; Patent Sound-Board Resonator; Patent Ring-Bridge; Patent 

Repetition Action and Patent Metallic Action-Frame ; Patent Indestruc- 

tible Hammers; Graduating Soft Pedal Cased in Metal; Three Strings 
to Each Note ; Seven Octaves, &c. 


PRICE 105 GUINEAS. 


\ VERY one, probably, has heard something of the Steinway 


Inventions and Improvements, which have both revolutionised 

the construction of the Pianoforte, and rendered the Steinway 

Instruments THE MOST PERFECT PIANOFORTES IN 
THE WORLD. 


It need therefore only be mentioned that public opinion through- 
out civilization has amply recognised their unrivalled merits—the 
Steinway Instruments having by far the largest annual sale of any 
pianofortes in the world. 


THE STEINWAY GRAND PIANOFORTES have an annual 
sale far greater than that of all the Grand Pianofortes annually manu- 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S DILEMMA. 


** Boast of the dag in the evening.” 


“* Boast of the day in the erening,” is a Russian proverb with 
which the Prime Minister, in the course of his Slavonic studies 
a few years back, may possibly have become acquainted. Be 
this as it may, it naturally recurs to the mind now that in the 
light of the setting sun one recalls the exultant prophecies that 
accompanied him in the heyday of his political progress. His was 
to be not only a great but a unique career. There had been other 
ministers, ministers like Pitt, who flashed the trident of Britain in 
the face of menacing usurpers, but only to die with the despairing 
exclamation on his lips, ‘‘ Alas, my country!” ; ministers like Peel, 
who effected a fiscal revolution, but not without one of those acts of 
sudden apostasy that alarm the conscience and sap public con- 
fidence ; ministers like Palmerston who by the arts of a judicious 
geniality staved off electoral reform in his lifetime, only to 
intensify the clamour for it on the morrow of his decease. But no 
such disappointment was to attend, no such painful disillusion was 
to pursue, the model statesman who had invented a new formula of 
government, the formula of governing men according to their own 
ideas, yet on the strict basis of the Moral Law. What other poli- 
ticians had promised, he was to fulfil; what had been in their 
mouths only expedient precepts, were to be in him unswerving 
principles of continuous practice. Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform, so long the empty watchwords of a Party, were to become 
the rule of conduct for a conscientious Cabinet. One must recur 
to Virgil’s Pollio or Pope’s Messiah, to find language that will 
VoL. I. 21 
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adequately express the jubilant predictions of that sanguine 
time— 
Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 


Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 


All vestiges of Tory wickedness were to be obliterated, and, 
under such a leader, 


Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed innocence from heaven descend. 

As the natural accompaniment of this pacific millenium, the 
income-tax was first to dwindle and then finally to disappear; the 
wheels of legislation were to be oiled and quickened ; and a long 
catalogue of reforms imperatively demanded by the public weal 
were to find prompt admission to the Statute-book. Then, and not 
till then, this pious, peaceful, and patriotic minister would demand 
the repose due to his beneficent endeavours, and would, in the 
tender language of Goldsmith, ‘‘ Crown a youth of labour with an 
age of ease,” amid the grateful benedictions of his countrymen, and 
as many of the oaks of Hawarden as the superabounding vigour of 
his leisure had left standing. 

“* Boast of the day in the evening.” For Mr. Gladstone the 
evening of life has arrived; and he periodically betrays the con- 
sciousness of its advent by a half-fretful longing for repose. 
Work comes with the morning, rest with the night; and, notwith- 
standing the spasmodic energy, of which, like a subsiding volcano, 
he still occasionally emits alarming symptoms, it is an open 
secret that the Prime Minister craves, and has for some time 
craved, to bring his habits into closer harmony with his years. 
During the relaxation he this spring for awhile enjoyed on the 
Riviera, he could not conceal from the most passing acquaintance— 
and this at a time when his absence from Parliament was a 
grave inconvenience that, if prolonged, must have degenerated 
into a scandal—that, did he consult his own inclination, he would 
lay down the burden of power and responsibility. As long ago 
as the autumn of 1881, he told a political opponent that their 
antagonism would soon cease, for he should not be much longer 
in situ to be opposed. The assurance was, doubtless, given in 
perfect sincerity ; but it remains a prediction unfulfilled. Even 
now hardly a month passes without some fresh indication that he 
meditates taking a final farewell of public life. But the hands of 
the clock move round and round ; winter thaws into spring, spring 
ripens into summer, summer mellows into autumn, and to winter 
autumn once more declines ; yet, though relieved of the labours of 
finance, Mr. Gladstone still remains the figure-head of our affairs. 

How comes this? How is it he does not turn to the refuge for 
which he pines? I know of nothing more touching, in all the 
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wayward inconsistencies of the human heart, than the passionate 
longing that ever and anon comes over the jaded spirit of men of 
action of the more sensitive sort for calm and contemplation. To 
seek in this pathetic foible for a ground of reproach against one 
that betrays it, would argue an insensibility, almost a brutality, 
of organisation little to be envied. But if the wearied statesman 
who casts longing eyes towards his library, his chapel, or his 
hearth, is to enjoy the indulgence human nature so readily extends 
to weaknesses deeply imbedded in its own constitution, he must at 
least be able to satisfy one of two conditions. Either he must be 
able to plead that the responsibilities of which he now seeks to 
divest himself were not of his own seeking, but were accepted by 
him with reluctance, at the pressing instance of the Crown, and 
in response to the imperative summons of the nation; or he must 
be in a position to feel, and others must be forced to acknowledge, 
that the trust he sought he has fulfilled; that whatever his 
programme may happen to have been, it has been carried out 
with completeness, and crowned with success; and that he 
bequeathes to the community for which he has laboured, and 
which has repaid him with lavish confidence and prodigal dis- 
tinction, not a damnosa hereditas, not a state of social disorder 
and economic insecurity, not an impaired sense of Imperial self- 
respect, not a dishonoured flag, not a stagnant trade, not a panic- 
stricken Cabinet, but settled principles of government, stable 
standards of justice, a flourishing commerce, either peace with 
honour, or war well on the way to securing both, a loyal and 
united people, and a general sense of comfort and satisfaction. 
If he can satisfy either of these conditions, then a minister, over- 
whelmed with age and care of power, may reasonably address to 
his Sovereign, his party, and his country, the words ‘“ Solve 
senescentem.” In such a case, without either pang or scruple, 


he may exclaim— 
O blest retirement. friend to life’s decline! 


without incurring the danger that the voice of justice without 
merey will complete the couplet, and pronounce the condemnation 
of his presumption and his failure by adding— 


Retreat from cares that never can be mine. 


‘* Boast of the day in the evening.” ‘The evening has come; 
the hour for rest is here; yet the Prime Minister remains glued 
to his task as fatefully as the Danaids to their sieve or as Sisyphus 
to his stone. For the gods are still sometimes equitable; poetical 
justice is not always a phrase; and the statesman who forgot 
Shakespeare’s admonition, “‘ Heat not a furnace for your foe too 
hot, lest it do scorch yourself,” is now, like Perillus, being 
slowly consumed alive in the brazen bull of his own invention. 
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Yes, it is justice, stern justice, that denies to the Prime Minister 
the repose for which he sighs; and it is just, only just, that those 
who protested against the head and front of his offending at the 
time of its manifestation, should, without exultation, but without 
reserve, indicate and insist on the expiation. Not only would Mr. 
Gladstone fail, did he now divest himself of power, to justify his 
retreat by one or other of the pleas that could alone excuse it; he 
is in the deplorable position of having snatched at power with 
gratuitous eagerness, and of now finding himself in a situation 
of bewilderment, almost bordering upon despair, a premature 
flight from which would be an ignominy without parallel, even if 
the opportunity he demanded had been forced upon him, and if 
the reins he violently wrenched from a rival had been thrust into 
his hands. 

The present generation has known another Statesman, he, too, 
endowed with rare gifts; he, also, a political gladiator of marvellous 
resource and all but untiring endurance, to whom likewise it was 
given to reach the evening of life in the service of his country, and 
whose petition for repose, had it ever been advanced, would have 
been recognised as, though an unwelcome, withal a timely and 
reasonable plea. But there the parallel ceases. The petition 
which, in his case, would have come with so excellent a grace, 
since he had neither snatched at power nor abused it, was never 
preferred. Those who knew him can testify to his inclination 
for studious solitude, to his love of books, of silence, of con- 
templation, of the shifting patterns of form and colour woven 
by swaying branches upon tessellated grass, of his frequent longing 
for the ‘golden gates” to close behind him, so that, secure 
in the paradise of his rural home, he might forget the strife of 
Senates and the importunities that wait on power. Yet who ever 
found him, at a crisis of the nation’s concerns, in the hour of the 
depression of his Party, or in the moment of the triumph of 
his foes, betraying the faintest craving for a respite from duty, 
or manifesting the shadow of a disposition to shrink from the heat 
and burden of the day? At such a season you did not hear him 
utter ‘‘ Adsum,” for he was at the post of difficulty and danger 
long before he could be summoned. Of all the incidents in that 
gallant life, for the due narrative of which we are all impatiently 
waiting, | know of none that so well deserves to be remembered, 
none more touching, none more honourable, than the magnani- 
mous equanimity with which, in the evening of his laborious career, 
he bore a defeat which a man of less lofty temper might have felt 
to be peculiarly galling, since so unfairly achieved, so unjustly 
inflicted, and since experienced at a period when it was unreason- 
able to suppose that, as far as he was personally concerned, it could 
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ever be redeemed. One who is still at college, who is therefore 
not a public character, and whom accordingly I refrain from 
naming, but who will greatly belie his lineage and the hopes disin- 
terested observers have formed of his future should he not some 
day add fresh lustre and fresh interest to English politics, has told 
me, with reverent enthusiasm, of the unruffled serenity, arising 
from no self-delusion on the subject, with which the aged statesman 
received the adverse reports, day by day, of the General Election of 
1880. ‘‘ This is a great incident in your life,” he said to his young 
companion as the latter was driving him to the railway-station at 
the end of the contest, “it is the close of mine.” He knew it, but 
he never blenched. He knew it, but it never occurred to him to 
indulge in the petulant luxury of retirement from a conflict in which 
he had been worsted. He had been accustomed to defeat, to dis- 
appointment, to the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, to self- 
command, all his life; and it was easy, nay, it was instinctive and 
inevitable, for him to show in this crowning hour of what to a less 
noble nature would have savoured of personal mortification, the 
equable spirit that steadied all his resolves. 

But let another speak upon this subject, who can speak with 
more authority, for with more knowledge, than I can. During the 
closing years of Lord Beaconsfield’s life, Lord Barrington was his 
frequent companion, was freely admitted to his confidence, and had 
constant opportunities of observing the temper in which he con- 
templated public events and encountered personal disappointments. 
I have been favoured by Lord Barrington with the following 
Memoranda, made by him at the time, and which it seems to me 
it is a public duty to reproduce :— 

1880. March 30th.—I went yesterday to Hatfield to see Lord Beaconsficld. He is 
neither sanguine nor depressed at the election news; and, with Scotland and Ireland so 
much against us, does not see where our majority is to come from. He doubts our 
losses in Scotland and Ireland being made up for by England. 

April 4th.—With Lord B. at luncheon, and till 3.30. He is not cast down by adver- 
sity, and never has been, though a little harassed by the duties that fall upon a retiring 
minister. He will not hear of Dyke or anyone being blamed with reference to the 
Dissolution ; and he looks forward to rest and the enjoyment of passing the spring and 


summer in the woods of Hughenden, which he has often longed for, and never been able 
to manage. 

It is most pleasing to see with how sweet an exercise of patience and good temper 
Lord B. takes this great reverse of fortune in the sunset of his illustrious career— 
joking about the number of his friends, especially ladies, who send to inquire after his 
health. 

May 12th.—I went to Hughenden yesterday, and found Lord B. in good spirits. He 
will not hear of ascribing the Liberal victory at the General Election to bribery, 
as so many assert. Neither had Foreign Policy much to do with. it. Vituperation, no 
doubt, had its effect, and that, coupled with the general distress in the country, chiefly 
contributed to his defeat. 


“With how sweet an exercise of patience and good temper.” 
No words could be better chosen than these simple ones of Lord 
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Barrington to describe the attitude of his Chief in the hour and 
smart of defeat, and I should almost think they will move toa touch 
of tardy remorse the nobler portion of his political detractors who, 
during his lifetime, habitually assailed him with a vituperation so 
prodigal that, even then, one wondered party rancour did not 
become bankrupt. ‘I make it a rule never to complain,” he once 
observed, and not a complaint passed his lips that ever I heard of, 
on the occasion when almost everybody else was complaining. 
Neither was there the smallest attempt at self-glorification. The 
utmost he allowed himself to say, and I fancy he said it to many 
persons, was, “I think I have retired with credit!” 

** Boast of the day in the evening.” The present Prime Minister 
avowedly longs to exchange the solicitudes of office for the security 
of private life. He is restless to retire. Why does he not do so? 
The answer will promptly rise to every lip: “‘ Because he cannot 
retire with credit.” 

What a contrast! Lord Beaconsfield had no wish to escape from 
the responsibilities he neither sought with unbecoming eager- 
ness, nor shrunk from with self-indulgent pique. But being 
forcibly severed from them, he could say with modest simplicity : 
“T think I have retired with credit.” Mr. Gladstone burns to be 
delivered from the burden he gratuitously placed upon his own 
shoulders, yet he dare not divest himself of the galling yoke, since, 
if he retired now, he would retire under discredit more conspicuous 
than has befallen any English minister since the days of Lord 
North. 

Here, then, isthe dilemma. If he retires now, he retires with 
manifest and glaring discredit ; yet if he lingers, if he sticks to his 
post, what hope can he possibly entertain that the time is coming 
when he will be able to retire with credit ? 

“* Boast of the day in the evening.” It is a melancholy spectacle 
to see one advanced in years, weary of perplexities and embarrass- 
ment, sick of a losing game, pine for the repose that is 
denied him, not by the importunity of his Sovereign, not by the 
prayers of a nation, not by the malice of his enemies, but by 
the short-sighted passion of his own too vehement personality. 
The tyrant who constructed a dungeon, whose walls dwindled day 
by day till they finally closed upon their victim, has always 
been thought to have indulged in a fiendish refinement of cruelty. 
Mr. Gladstone has been equally cruel to himself, but in a reverse 
fashion. Acting under a sense of more freedom and less responsi- 
bility, he gave himself boundless space, and now that he toils on 
and on in the hope of reaching the horizon, it recedes as he ad- 
vances, and he will have, like Ulysses, to ‘‘ sail beyond the sunset” 
if he is ever to reach the goal towards which he pants. 
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For let us suppose that the announcement was suddenly made that 
the Prime Minister had petitioned Her Majesty, on the plea of 
advancing years, to allow him to retire from public life. What would 
men say? His party, no doubt, would stand aghast, though less, 
perhaps, from anxiety for his fame than from consternation respecting 
their own future. Certain intrepid satellites would doubtless brazen 
it out ; and we should learn from the Daily News, and possibly from 
the Pall Mall Gazette, that the disturber of the comfort and satis- 
faction of Ireland, the apologist of ‘‘ practical polities ”’—the chief 
practice of which now appears to be agitation by dynamite—the 
reorganiser of Egypt, whose plans of reorganisation have been 
satirised with exquisite finish by his own ambassador; the author 
of the base convention with the Boers, who has since suggested 
that we should submit to the yet further baseness of not enforcing 
it—was retiring in a blaze of glory. But adulation of this 
audacious and clumsy sort is not history; it is not even con- 
temporary biography. A peal of derision would attend the retire- 
ment of such a minister at such a time; and comparing promise 
with performance, eagerness to execute with fiasco in execution, 
the mildest verdict indulgent judges could pronounce on such a 
career concluding with such a collapse, would be that, for compas- 
sion’s sake, it should be buried in oblivion. 

Let nobody imagine that I am _ reprobating the legitimate 
promptings of a generous ambition, even in the ripest breasts. 
Milton has characterised ambition as “ the last infirmity of noble 
minds,” and, hundreds of years before, Tacitus defended Helvidius 
against the charge of being what some persons thought appeten- 
tior fame, too eager for fame, with the plea ‘‘ quando etiam 
sapientibus cupido glorie novissima exuitur.”’ But ambition, pre- 
cisely because it is the most egotistical of the passions, requirés to 
be the most severely controlled, and to be watched over with the 
closest circumspection. The ambition of the artist, the poet, or 
the historian may be gratified without competition with a rival, 
in a word, without personal conflict, and this consideration alone 
has frequently decided sensitive minds not otherwise unfitted for 
action to prefer a career of productive contemplation. But the 
man of action must not shrink from the combat. The moment 
arrives when he must needs assail his adversaries, and when to shrink 
from the assault would be a preparation for defeat. Then it is, 
however, that the judgment requires to preserve an interior calm, 
that the conscience needs to be purified, and that the assailant has 
to ask himself if duty really sanctions the promptings of his ambi- 
tion, and if he is fighting for his country as well as for himself. 

It needed some good-natured toleration, not to say much indul- 
gent partiality, to regard the sudden withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone 
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from public life in 1875 as a legitimate exercise in a Party leader 
of individual free-will. No one could think the moment well chosen 
for so singular a strategic movement. Men of gallant spirit do 
not, as a rule, desert their comrades in the hour of disaster; and 
when it is a general who seizes the moment of defeat to abandon 
his army, it is usually assumed that the sole justification of such 
an act is a personal consciousness, accompanied by a tacit con- 
fession, of incompetency. No such avowal proceeded from Mr. 
Gladstone. He had offered a bold—some persons have thought 
an unprincipled—bribe to the constituencies, in the form of 
a promise to abolish the income tax, that he might secure 
to himself with more certainty a prolongation of power; and 
in his conduct of the electoral struggle, the right honourable 
gentleman certainly manifested no symptom of weariness, much 
less any sign of a desire to be superannuated. He called upon his 
followers ‘‘ to march to the poll with one heart and soul in view of 
the continued application and the further triumph of those prin- 
ciples to which you have so long, so energetically, and so success- 
fully been devoted ” ; and he took care to add, ‘‘ there is plenty of 
work yet to be done.” * It was not till doubtful expedients and 
passionate invocations alike had failed, that the mortified minister 
discovered he had need of rest. Not a word of self-accusation, not 
a whisper even of apology, accompanied this strange announcement. 
Other Liberals might complain, like Mr. Bouverie, that Mr. Glad- 
stone had “ at one blow destroyed both his Administration and his 
Party”; but not a syllable was uttered by the author of the 
disaster to warrant us in believing that he acknowledged or felt 
any responsibility in the matter. On the contrary, I think it 
requires no special penetration to read between the lines of the 
letter, in which he announced his determination to retire from 
the leadership of the Liberal Party, the but imperfectly suppressed 
sense of a supposed personal wrong :— 

I see no public advantage in my continuing to act as the leader of the Liberal 
Party; and at the age of sixty-five, and after forty-two years of a laborious public 
life, I think myself entitled to retire on the present opportunity. This retirement 
is dictated to me by my personal views as to the best method of spending the closing 
years of my life.t 

I think a man must be strangely constituted, and, at any rate, 
can have but little of the Englishman about him ,-ho does not 
regard this singular composition with a feeling of moral discomfort. 
It is not in our traditions, it is not in our character as a people, that 
any man, whether he be a prize-fighter or a statesman, whether Tom 
Sayers or the right honourable whom you will, should not endure 
a knock-down blow with good grace, and come up smiling for more 


* Speech made to his constituents at Greenwich, January 28th, 1874. 
+ Letter of Mr. Gladstone to Earl Granville, January 13th, 1875 
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punishment. We call that a good dog that takes his beating. 
If a minister is sick of power, if he be weary of the work and 
worries of office, if he wants, as the theologians say, to “‘ make 
his soul,” or to devote himself to literary or ecclesiastical studies, 
he should take care to select an appropriate moment for retiring. 
The proper moment to choose is obviously the one when he is no 
longer wanted, or, at any rate, when he can be best spared. He 
must not retire in a pet, and, most of all, he must not withdraw at 
a time and in a manner when his doing so will throw everybody and 
everything into confusion. This is precisely what Mr. Gladstone 
did. He made an effort, that may fairly be called frantic, to obtain 
a renewal of his lease as Prime Minister; and when he received 
from the nation, instead, a notice to quit, he shook the dust off his 
feet, and refused to act as the Leader of the Opposition. No 
ingenuity of language, no fidelity of adulation, can make this 
appear a manly course. There is no incident less pleasing recorded 
in the personal history of English Prime Ministers. 

I shall be told, no doubt, that this is ‘‘ ancient history,”* but as 
the reminder will proceed from those worthy persons who 
repeatedly assured us that the Pretoria Convention of 1881 was 
‘ancient history,” and now find it a matter of pressing contem- 
porary history, I should be justified, perhaps, in not paying much 
heed to the objection. It is worth while, however, to point out that 
the singular step taken by Mr. Gladstone in 1874, far from being 
a portion of ancient history, is so thoroughly part and parcel of 
the present situation, that it affects the Prime Minister’s position 
at this moment in a manner and with a force that materially 
aggravate the dilemma in which he finds himself. For, be it observed, 
the ambiguous expedient to which he resorted in 1874, when he 
suddenly found himself in a position the opposite to one of comfort 
and satisfaction, can by no possibility, or at any rate with no 
regard to decency, be resorted to again. Prime donne, no doubt, 
slightly to vary a line of Mr. Tennyson’s, have often taken 

That last farewell which never was the last, 
but Prime Ministers can scarcely act in that capricious fashion. 
It was bad enough to throw up the sponge, once, after a disagreeable 

* This phrase, which I observe is now of almost daily employment, was invented 
originally, as far as I can make out, by the Times newspaper, to induce its readers to 
forget opinions it had expressed the week previously. By degrees * ancient history” 
has come to mean anything that happened the day before yesterday. I observe, by the 
way, that the Tames expresses the opinion that the persons who have founded the National 
Review have thereby shown that they * miss the real lesson of Lord Beaconstield’s 
life.” Considering that, as was explained in the first number, Lord Beaconsfield 
warmly approved the foundation of the National Review, that conclusion is scarcely 
obvious. But, if Imay be permitted to say so, the real lesson of Lord Beaconstield’s 


life is that the opposition of the Zémes never prevented anybody, or anything, from 
succeeding. 
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experience ;, and even the most devoted backers of the Prime 
Minister’s would hardly tolerate, under analogous circumstances, a 
repetition of the plea, ‘‘ This retirement is dictated to me by my 
personal views as to the best methods of spending the closing 
years of my life.” Moreover every excuse would be wanting. 
Pius IX., as I recently saw, lies in his grave in the erypt of 
San Lorenzo fuori le mura, and (Ecumenical Councils are not at 
this moment a matter of pressing interest to mankind. What . 
much more concerns them at this hour is to learn how Ireland 
is to be pacified; how South Africa is to be ruled, if ruled at all; 
how in Egypt self-government by the fellaheen is to be reconciled 
with the interests, once denounced as iniquitous, but now again 
found to be legitimate, of the British Empire; and, finally, how 
we are to be saved from a war of classes openly promoted by leading 
members of Mr. Gladstone’s own Cabinet. 

Had the previous retirement of the Prime Minister from the 
Leadership of the Liberal Party been definitive, it would still 
have remained an incident deeply to be deplored by those who 
prize his reputation ; it would still have been a sorry because a 
spiritless close to an energetic career. But apologists might at 
least have pleaded that, though apparently a sudden it was no 
precipitate resolution, that it embodied an intention long secretly 
cherished, and was only the fulfilment of a conscientious vow, 
based on a deep-seated personal conviction as to the manner in 
which the closing years of life should be passed by a man of serious 
mind. Unhappily the last chance of exculpation was destroyed 
when the recluse reappeared upon the scene with a suddenness 
equal to that with which he had left it, and dedicated himself once 
again to the fray with a fury and, it must be added, with a force, 
which rendered it inevitable, were his efforts successful, that he 
would again become the Leader of the Liberal Party, would again 
become Prime Minister of England. 

Successful he was, and Prime Minister he is. But from that 
success ensue two consequences, from which there is no escape. 
Firstly, it follows that his retirement in 1874 was dictated, whether 
he himself knew it or not, not by “‘ personal views as to the 
best methods of spending the closing years of life,” but by a 
sense of discouragement ill befitting an occasion so grave, and ill 
becoming a man who had been so trusted ; in plainer language, by 
an utterly un-English incapacity to meet discomfiture and endure 
defeat with fortitude and patience. Secondly, having retired once 
upon false pretences—of course I do not mean consciously false pre- 
tences—he cannot retire again upon the same plea; and though 
nearly a decade older than he was then, and having fewer closing 
years of life to spend, he is compelled by his past to remain at the 
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helm, though he feels he cannot control it, and to continue, as best 
he may, to cope with waves which he may well fear will swallow 
up what is left of his reputation. 

** Boast of the day in the evening.’ The evening has come; and 
what it has brought is this painful dilemma, or rather this series 
and concatenation of dilemmas. So complex, yet so closely related 
are they to each other, that, perhaps, for the sake of that 
lucidity which we have lately been exhorted to cultivate, it may be 
well to state them seriatim. They furnish material for a charming 
chapter of political biography. 

Ist. In 1875, “‘at the age of sixty-five, and after forty-two years 
of a laborious public life,’ Mr. Gladstone retired from the leader- 
ship of the Liberal Party, in order to carry out his ‘‘ personal views 
as to the best method of spending his closing years.” 

2nd. In 1876, at the age of sixty-six, Mr. Gladstone returned 
to public life, in order to carry out his personal views as to the best 
method of thwarting the closing years of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
driving that statesman from office. 

3rd. Having succeeded in this enterprise, he found himself 
compelled, in order to be “‘ consistent in his inconsistency,” to forget 
all about the “‘ personal views” of 1875, to resume the leadership of 
the Liberal Party, and once more to become Prime Minister. 

4th. Having again become Prime Minister, at a moment described 
by himself, as far as Ireland is concerned, as one of ‘‘ comfort and 
satisfaction,” he has gradually come to be exceedingly uncomfort- 
fortable, and other people to be exceedingly dissatisfied. Under 
these circumstances, his personal views as to the best method of 
spending the closing years of one’s life are again recurring to him ; 
he again begins to measure the length of his laborious public life, 
and to see no public advantage in continuing to act as the leader of 
the Liberal Party. In a word, he again craves for retirement and 
rest. 
5th. Unfortunately, though it may be true that ‘he who fights 
and runs away, lives to fight another day,” there is some difficulty 
in a person who has run away, once when the fight went against 
him, running away a second time under similar circumstances : 
and thus the retirement of 1875, followed by the return of 1876, 
precludes the possibility of a fresh retirement in 1883. 

6th. This, of course, would not have been the case had the cir- 
cumstances of 1883 been different from what they are; in other 
words, were our affairs at the present moment so satisfactory and 
full of comfort from a national, to say nothing of a party point of 
view, as to render it possible for the Prime Minister to retire 
surrounded by a halo of glory, or even with ordinary credit. But 
it is only too certain that, during the three years during which he 
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has held office, the affairs of the nation, and the prospects of his 
party, have gone from bad to worse, and for him to retire now 
would bear a scandalous resemblance to the operation known as 
deserting a sinking ship. 

7th, and Finally. Though it is impossible for Mr. Gladstone, 
notwithstanding his growing desire to do so, to retire from office at 
the present moment, unless he is prepared to retire under a load of 
unparalleled discredit, he must be extremely sanguine if he sees 
himself within a measurable distance of the time when retirement 
with credit will be possible. 

Such is an unvarnished statement of the accumulated embarrass- 
ments, the growth of years of perverse and passionate action, which 
I have ventured to designate the ‘‘ The Prime Minister’s Dilemma.” 
He craves to divest himself of the burden of office, but cannot do so 
without forfeiting the most ordinary claim to political capacity and 
moral courage; yet the longer he clings to his post the greater and 
the graver will be his embarrassments, and, as far as one can 
foresee, the more complete the ruin of his reputation. 

It may possibly appear to persons with short memories or easy 
natures, that there is something pitiless, almost savage, in this 
carefully precise recapitulation of the Prime Minister’s past errors, 
and this naked exposition of his present perplexity. But they 
forget by what acts of monstrous injustice, and by what outbursts 
of unpatriotic passion, the Prime Minister placed himself in a posi- 
tion to inflict such damage on his own reputation, and I think they 
must lose sight altogether of the widespread mischief and the deep- 
seated anxiety in which he has thereby involved the empire. To 
employ language much affected by politicians that claim to have a 
monopoly of the interpretation of the Moral Law, his sin has found 
him out; and could the injury he has wreaked upon himself be 
separated from the injury he has inflicted upon his country, I 
think anyone might be pardoned for exulting over a crowning 
satastrophe so richly merited. 

For there is a worse fate than being driven out of office, and 
there is a situation more ignominious than finding oneself in a 
minority. It is better, after all, to retire from office with credit, 
than to retain office, and be obliged to retain office, with discredit. 
As I write these lines, it is the eve of the 19th of April, a memor- 
able anniversary. And if anyone wished, on that day, to carry to 
Hughenden one tribute more, I think he could hardly perform the 
melancholy duty more appropriately and with more effect than by 
laying on Lord Beaconsfield’s grave the prodigious failure of his 
successful rival. 

Whether to retire now, with an Ireland still on the verge 
« civil war; with an Egypt occupied, it is true, but wholly 
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unsettled and unorganised, and with no principles arrived at by 
which organisation and settlement alone are possible; with a 
shameful convention shamelessly violated, and with the Sovereign 
of these Realms flouted by the sanctimonious sharpshooters who 
were to be conciliated by her degradation into a Suzerain; or 
whether to linger and attempt to cope with these difficulties, these 
dangers, and these disgraces, without any definite and consistent 
policy for overcoming them :—this is the Prime Minister’s dilemma, 
and contemplating it in its appalling perplexity, I think the sternest 
stickler for retribution must confess himself entirely satisfied. 

But there is a yet further dilemma, akin to the other dilemma, of 
course, and flowing from the same poisoned source, which confronts 
the Prime Minister whenever he attempts a fresh exit from 
political life. In 1874 he broke the Liberal Party to pieces; in 
1880 he pieced it together again. The moment he retires, it will 
once more fly into fragments. He is the diamond cement of this 
damaged specimen of spurious Party ware. Were I a Liberal 
with a conscience, I should say he is the very badge and bond of the 
imposture. Lest I should be saddled with responsibility for strong 
language and for grave imputations that are not my own, but that 
of a distinguished Liberal, quick let me quote my original : 

“We hear much occasionally,” wrote the Duke of Argyll a week or two ago, “of 
the duty of maintaining the unity of the Liberal party. By all means except one, and 
that is, the compromise of justice and truth. What I have observed during the last 
few years is this—that one or two Members of the Government propagate on the 
platform sentiments and opinions which would be repudiated by the Cabinet. The 
other members of the Government, even when they*have opportunities of speech, are 
content with silence, not venturing to express their own opposite or modified opinion 
or their own divergent sentiment. Of what, in my judgment, this condition of things 
has cost the country of late, the present is not the time to speak. I content myself 
with saying that, without reference to any such judgment, it is a heavy price to pay 


for unity, in times when the conscientious guidance of popular opinion is the first of all 
duties on the part of responsible statesmen.” 


See how true it is that the same climate, an _ identical 
change of air, will affect different constitutions differently. The 
Duke of Argyll writes from Cannes, whither, likewise, the Prime 
Minister lately betook himself on account of indisposition. The 
result to the Duke has been a repugnance to a compromise with 
truth and justice ; a dislike to the spectacle of the Earl of Derby, 
of the Marquis of Hartington, of Earl Granville, and of other 
distinguished persons ‘‘ whose fortunes originated by grants made 
in times long gone by, for services which courtiers rendered to 
kings, and which have since grown and increased while they have 
slept,” sitting in the same Cabinet with Mr. Chamberlain, who 
thus denounces their origin, and challenges their right to exist. 
The effect upon Mr. Gladstone of a sojourn on the Riviera has 
been just the reverse. Some day this month, a Liberal Club that 
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has pilfered the name of National is to be inaugurated; and I 
make no doubt, though Mr. Marriott will not be there, that Mr. 
Chamberlain will, and Lord Hartington will be found standing 
meekly by his side. In any case, it is announced that the Prime 
Minister will preside, and make a speech on the occasion. May I 
suggest that he should take as his text, ‘‘ Let the unity of the 
Liberal Party be maintained by all means except one, and that is, 
by the compromise of truth and justice.” 

There is little likelihood, however, of a sermon being delivered 
upon that text. It is more probable that we shall have another of 
those orations, of which so many have been pronounced in our 
time, and that recal, in a striking manner, Euclid’s definition of a 
straight line, “length without breadth.” The Prime Minister is 
a master of verbose vagueness; and though no one would deny 
that, when he has anything definite to say, and wishes to say it, 
he can say it to perfection, there are times when he recalls Virgil’s 
description of the effigy of Aineas, constructed by Juno to mislead 
Turnus— 

. . dat inania verba 
Dat sine mente sonum. 

It remains to be seen whether the inane and mindless order of 
rhetoric, so convenient to embarrassed orators, will be resorted to 
on the occasion of the opening of the National Liberal Club. But 
if the word “‘ National,” and the sentiment of nationality, should 
be aired at the coming ceremony, the Prime Minister, it seems 
to me, will expose himself to a crushing retort. Beholding him in 
yet one more part, people will naturally exclaim, ‘“‘ What is there 
National about you? Are we to look for it in your distinguished 
self, you who forced your way back to power—to invert a famous 
line—by giving up to mankind what was meant for your country, 
und who even yet are unwilling to allow that English interests, in 
the estimation of Englishmen, should take precedence over all 
other interests in the world ? Is it to be discerned in the officious 
young politician who may be supposed to enjoy the benefit of your 
most secret ideas, and thoroughly to possess your paternal con- 
fidence, and who, while with pert audacity charging half England 
with deliberate obstruction in Parliament, is of opinion that Lrish 
obstruction should be rewarded with the establishment of a 
separate Parliament on St. Stephen’s Green? Shall we find the 
National sentiment of which we are in search in your parochial 
colleague, the President of the Board of Trade, whose chief efforts, 
when he addresses a public audience, are directed to pitting class 
against class, and splitting the nation into jealous and envenomed 
factions? No, no! Call yourself and your followers what you 
like—Whigs, Liberals, Radicals, Cosmopolitans, Humanitarians, 
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Moralists ; but you must not set up a claim to the character of 
National, unless it be in the sense employed by Irish Home 
Rulers. ‘National’ forsooth! Why, you are only an artificial 
and transitory conglomeration of provincial cliques !” 

Have I wandered from my theme? I think not. ‘“‘ Boast of the 
day in the evening ;” and no amount of Liberal Clubs with fanciful 
names, or of gatherings upon the same platform of politicians 
who differ from each other upon every political question of funda- 
mental consequence, upon the Monarchy, the Church, the main- 
tenance of the Empire, the constitution and order of society—upon 
everything, in fine, save the duty of ‘‘ keeping out the Tories,” will 
enable the Prime Minister to escape from the dilemma in which he 
finds himself. The evening of life has come, and he naturally 
longs for repose. But repose is denied him because he cannot 
retire with credit; and, as night closes in, the clouds grow 
denser and darker, denying him all hope of “the starlight of 
renown.” 

** Boast of the day in the evening.” 


Aurrep AvsTIN. 


LIBERTY AND SOCIALISM. 


In a leading article of the Times of February 15th, on the 
alarming increase in Government expenditure, I read the following 
sentences :— 

The admirable maxims which a generation ago were the watchwords of Liberalism, 
are disappearing with an alarming rapidity from the minds of men. Long after the 
Prime Minister entered Parliament one of the chief notes of instructed Liberalism was 
the dogma that the best government is that which interferes least with social affairs 
The grandeur of the principle that the free play of individual character is the surest 
guarantee for the well-being of the nation, was then unquestioned, save by the retrograde 
and disaffected. It required as much courage to deny its universal truth and appli- 
cability, as to doubt the sphericity of the earth. Now, it is hardly too much to say 
that every Liberal measure of any consequence involves, directly or indirectly, a 
negation of that principle. 

And in another notable article, of later date, apparently by the 
same hand,— 
The doctrine of Laissez faire is as dead as the worship of Osiris. 

Coming from such a source such words possess, I think, no 
little significance. The Times is not much given to unpro- 
voked researches into the deeper strata of political philosophy. 
Neither, except on those rare occasions when it tries to ascer- 
tain by experiment whether it can still make the British public 
think whatever it pleases, as it used to do in days of old, can 
it be called a rash print. Its leading articles are more often 
characterised by a caution inclining towards generality and vague- 
ness, than to the over-boldness that is born of the desire to be 
clear and striking. So when we find it making so important and 
so decisive a statement about the fundamental principles of politics, 
we may be tolerably certain that the facts on which it is founded 
are nearly indisputable. 

I doubt, moreover, whether any competent person will be found to 
deny that the statement is in the main correct. The most careless 
observer of politics cannot fail to be aware that a complete revolu- 
tion of ideas has taken place upon this subject. A few years ago the 
doctrine of non-interference seemed to be paramount in English 
politics, and anyone who ventured to prophecy that there would 
be a reversal of public opinion before the end of the century, was 
ridiculed as a crocheteer and an alarmist. 

Yet even then it ought not to have been difficult to discern the 
growth of several factors hostile to its existence; and a slight 
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examination of the grounds on which it was based in the popular 

mind, might have suggested a doubt of its permanence. The 
number of people who could have defined their belief in it, and 
justified it by solid and sufficient reason, was at no time very large. 
With the vast majority it was little more than a feeling, impressed 
on them by a peculiar concurrence of causes; some, at least, of 
which were of a merely temporary character. 

Amongst these the chief cause, no doubt, was the prestige the 
doctrine had acquired during the long struggle for commercial 
freedom. From beginning to end it had always turned out to be 
right. It came to be regarded with superstitious reverence. When 
men observe constantly recurring phenomena, they always infer 
some law—whether Divine or natural—beneath it. They began 
to suspect that what was true in trade, was true in every other 
department of human affairs. They hoped they had discovered 
an infallible maxim applicable to every political problem. Now 
that they have found it is not quite this, there has been a 
natural, but undue, revulsion of feeling, and a tendency to doubt 
the truth of it in matters to which it unquestionably applies. 

Secondly, the people had just arrived at the end of a similar 
struggle with the State for more complete personal liberty and 
self-government. They had not yet had time to forget the advan- 
tages of freedom, as nations so often do when they have possessed 
it a little while; nor had they got out of the old habit of regard- 
ing the State as an alien and semi-hostile power. They had not 
realised that they themselves had become the State, and that in 
future the exercise of State-power would mean the gratification of 
their own wishes. It was inevitable that when they did realise 
this, there should ensue a considerable modification of their views 
upon State interference. Men invariably look upon persecution or 
dominion with a different eye according as they are persecutor or 
victim, ruler or ruled. Of all the honest and eloquent treatises on 
behalf of slavery and arbitrary government that the world contains, 
I never heard of one being written by a man who was suffering, or 
thought himself in danger of suffering, under either. There is 
always a tacit proviso that the advocate of it is to belong to the 
dominant faction. 

When we further remember that the doctrine of Laissez faire 
seems like a justification of the unequal distribution of wealth from 
which the majority are suffering, or by which, at any rate, their 
poverty is made more galling, it ought not to have been difficult to 
foresee that it would not hold sway for long without a determined 
challenge, even in those industrial departments in which its value 
had been most conclusively proved. 

In truth, its effects on these very departments constitute one 
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of the most important of the factors that have produced the 
reaction. As the Times points out in the articles from which I 
have quoted, the Laissez faire doctrine has brought into existence 
a superabundant population of working producers, the monotony 
of whose existence it is awful to think of, and the squalor* of 
whose lives is inevitably increased by every increase in their 
numbers beyond a certain point that has long since been passed. 
It is by their daily growing sufferings and wants that we are being 
driven, with a pressure that feels irresistible, into expedients that 
no principle can justify, and of which, I fear, we shall find out the 
desperate unwisdom when it is too late. 

The difficulty of resisting demands for mischievous and futile 
tinkerings with the distribution of wealth and other matters, is 
made the more hopeless by the fact that we have lately trans- 
ferred all the governing power of the nation into the hands of this 
very class. By this I do not mean merely that they may be 
expected to use their power selfishly. A really wise regard to 
their own permanent interests, even if they considered nothing 
else, would be of no danger to the State, and of very little to any 
other class. It is their ignorance and want of experience in the 
business of government that are dangerous. The old governing 
classes, if they had little scientific understanding of the matter, 
had at least found out by long experience that human affairs are 
extremely complex; that it is not nearly so easy to obtain a 
desired end by legislation as it looks; that, on the contrary, new 
laws very often not only fail to produce the desired effect, but 
are followed by indirect consequences which no one ever ex- 
pected; and that false steps in legislation are most difficult to 
retrace, and generally gave birth to an interminable chain of evil 
results, growing at once more intolerable and more difficult to get 
rid of with every succeeding link.t But to the new constituencies, 
who now command our law-makers! to an extent that was unknown 


* Tuse the word * squalor” advisedly. I do not believe that the increase in our 
population has as yet caused any increase in the general poverty of the people. The 
fact that, though the army is a more attractive profession in every way than it has 
ever been before, it is impossible to get a sufficiency of able-bodied recruits, is worth a 
bundle of ordinary statistics. 

t The poor laws are a trite but striking instance. 

} Professor Huxley seems rather to have forgotten this in his article on “ Administra- 
tive Nihilism ” (Critiques and Addresses, p. 13), when in minimising the dangers of State 
interference, he remarks: ** So far as my experience of those who carry on the business 
of government goes, I must say that I find them far less eager to interfere with the 
people, than the people ure to be interfered with. And the reason is obvious, The 
people are keenly sensible of particular evils, and, like one suffering from pain, desire 
an instant remedy. The statesman, on the other hand, is like the physician who knows 
that he can stop the pain at once by an opiate, but who also knows that the opiate may 
do more harm than good in the long run.” Very true, but who determines what legis- 
lation shall take place in these days—the people or the statesmen? Sometimes the 
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before, these things are as a lesson that has yet to be learnt, 
and which must and will be learnt, partly, I hope, by the infusion 
of a more scientific and thorough spirit into the study of politics, 
chiefly, 1 fear, by the bitter teaching of experience. Nothing seems 
easier and simpler to many of our new citizens at present than to 
put a stop to what they do not like by passing a law against it ; and 
even the wiser among them are loth to believe that their passionate 
wants and grievances cannot be in some measure relieved by Acts of 
Parliament of the proper sort. 

Amongst other things that helped to bring about the re- 
action, was the fact that it had been an era of continual political 
reform. Laws and institutions that the nation had outgrown had 
to be removed ; restrictions that our wiser knowledge had shown 
us the folly of, had to be swept away. One would hardly have 
supposed that this process could have been favourable to a_ belief 
in the efficazy of interference. But, however strange and unrea- 
sonable, it is undeniably true that in many minds this purely 
liberative and destructive course of legislation has given rise to the 
notion that perpetual meddling by Act of Parliament is necessary to 
prevent stagnation ; that unless our legislators keep stirring things 
up, progress will stop; that what is called on platforms “ beneficial 
legislation” is a kind of stimulating manure indispensable to the 
national growth. To those who hold this profoundly foolish, but 
by no means uncommon view, the very name, Laissez faire, implies 
dereliction of duty, and thereby stands condemned. 

I have no doubt that the exaggerations in which the preachers 
of the doctrine of non-interference have often, no doubt quite 
honestly, indulged, have had a like tendency. In their en- 
thusiasm for self-help they laid down unlimited principles that 
would really condemn all laws whatever, and replace them by the 
more primitive and invigorating methods of boycotting, lynching, 
and private vendetta. They invested the State with an almost super- 
natural power of doing wrong and idiotic things. They proved 
their denunciation of it by vast catalogues of its mistakes anid 
failures, forgetting, apparently, that by such a method it would be 
equally easy to condemn the practice of medicine or surgery ; and 
these failures (often selected, by the way, from undertakings to 
effect which private enterprise would be completely powerless) they 
compared, not with the failures, but with the successes of private 
enterprise. Sanitary, Adulteration, and Factory Acts they con- 
demned off-hand, without a hearing, as infractions of the sacred 
principle. 
latter no doubt, but very often the former. It is an open secret that measures are often 


passed of which the authors and supporters really disapprove, though they consider 
them necessary on account of the strength of the popular demand for them. 
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Public opinion has revolted instinctively against such an over- 
pressing of the case. The Government, it is felt, is nothing but a 
picked body of men carefully selected for the service of the nation, 
and, in England at any rate, a very high class both as to intellect and 
character ; and as to its mistakes and failures, what would private 
enterprise look like if its mistakes and failures were collected 
and pilloried in a similar manner? Law is nothing but public 
opinion organised and equipped with force, however grave the 
questions affecting such organisation and equipment may be ; and 
so far from law being always a worse thing than private action, 
the difference between them is in many cases simply the difference 
between civilisation and barbarism. So long as you employ or 
permit a policeman to arrest a burglar, instead of leaving the 
injured householder to catch him himself, and to learn in a whole- 
some way the folly of not having iron shutters and a blunderbuss 
by his bedside, it is absurd to contend that Factory or Sanitary or 
Adulteration Acts can be disposed of by a mere appeal to the 
virtues of self-help and the mischief of State protection. In the 
first place we must consider whether the evils which these Acts 
are intended to meet are ever likely to be modified without the 
aid of that organisation and equipment of public opinion that we 
call law. It is a law of human nature that when an evil is impos- 
sible to remove except at a very great cost of time and trouble, 
men and women will prefer to endure it for ever, even at the cost 
of health and even life; and, as a fact, it is practically impossible 
for poor men to protect themselves against such evils as adulteration 
or bad drains. In such cases it is absurd to claim that private 
enterprise would be more “effective” than State regulation. 
Should the fanatical non-interventionist rejoin that even so it would 
be better to let nature take its course, as by protective legislation 
we should be simply producing a survival of the unfittest, to 
the injury of future generations, it may be answered, not only 
that such an argument logically carried out would forbid the 
removal of any causes detrimental to health, and all social 
ameliorations whatever *; but that female labour in mines and 
undue child labour in factories, and- bad food, and unsanitary 
dwellings, also tend to lower the physical and moral type of the 
race; and so, as Dame Nature has not the smallest scruple about 
either deteriorating or exterminating even Englishmen (a fact that 
those who are for leaving everything to her care seem sometimes 
curiously forgetful of), there is nothing for it but to choose the least 
of the two sets of evils involved. 

And. here we touch upon the more reasonable causes of the 
general defection from the creed which the thinking politicians of 
* Introduction to the Study of Sociology, by H. Spencer, p. 338. 
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the last generation believed and practised so stoutly. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, I think that there can be no doubt that the 
present chaos of opinion as to the proper province and principles 
of government has been brought about in no small degree by new 
and truer perceptions of the nature of human affairs; and that if 
it is the case that an ignorant idea of their simplicity has tended 
towards the discarding of the old doctrine of thorough-going 
non-interference, it is no less true that a sounder idea of their 
complexity has worked somewhat in the same direction. 

It is the progress of natural science that has effected this change 
of ideas. Science is in the very air we breathe nowadays, and 
colours all our thoughts, often without our knowing it. Consciously 
or unconsciously, we are learning to take a scientific view of social 
communities; to believe more thoroughly that their affairs are 
governed by natural laws, and to suspect that such laws, when 
found, will prove, up to a certain point, analogous to those which 
have been discovered in other departments of the universe. And 
observation and experience are confirming the suspicion. 

All through the natural universe we see a constant, never-ending 
strife between opposing and contradictory forces, and evolution 
proceeding by the balance that is the result of their antagonism. 
All through animate nature we see life carried on by a continual 
balancing of hostile and irreconcilable considerations, all true, and 
all involving some punishment for their neglect, between which 
every living creature has constantly to choose, with a remorseless 
penalty hanging over him should he choose wrongly and incur the 
greater sacrifice. 

In the lives of men and nations we see the same mysterious 
process equally at work. Social progress is carried on by the 
conflict of antagonistic forces, such as Egoism and Altruism, 
Conservatism and Progress, Peace and War,* Liberty and Socialism, 
each necessary and true in spite of their absolute opposition to 
each other ; making, therefore, no course that we can take in 
life wholly right (in the sense of being without evil consequence) 
but only the least wrong. 

What can be more irreconcilable than the principles of Egoism 
and Altruism? It is quite contradictory to say, ‘‘ You ought to 
care for your own interests more than your neighbours, and 
also you ought to care for your neighbours’ interests more than 
your own.” Yet both principles must be regarded in life. We 
cannot adopt the one and repudiate the other. If every man 
thought only of his own interests and nothing of his neighbours’, 


* On the way in which these two hostile forces evolve progress, see some very 


interesting remarks in the Jntroduction to the Study of Sociology, by H. Spencer, 
p. 191. 
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Society would break up. If, on the other hand, every man cared 
for his neighbours’ interests and neglected his own, a state of 
confusion would ensue that no one but the gifted author of the 
Pirates of Penzance could adequately depict. Every day we have 
to balance (whether we do so consciously or not) the considera- 
tions which support the one against those that are involved with 
the other, and decide according to our lights and the circumstances 
of the particular case to which we should give the preference, 
which sacrifice it is least harmful to incur. 

So it is with the forces with which we are here more particularly 
concerned. The complete antagonism between individual liberty 
and Socialism is generally, though not invariably, recognised ; but 
it is not infrequently forgotten that, contradictory as they may be, 
both are indispensable. One hears often enough of proposals to 
eradicate altogether the elements of Socialism from our civilisation, 
and to carry the principles of individual liberty to their complete 
and logical end: and no doubt in other circles one might hear the 
converse of these doctrines. I hope and believe that, in the future, 
political science will give us a far wider and more definite know- 
ledge than we possess at present, of the particular departments 
of social life in which each of these principles is generally or 
invariably to be preferred to the other. But to talk of eliminating 
either is surely nonsense.* To subordinate individual liberty 
entirely to State control would at once stop the growth of the 
healthiest nation in existence, and probably kill it almost 
immediately ; while to carry the principle of individual liberty to 
its logical end would be to bring about its instant dissolution. 
Professor Huxley tersely sums up the question in these words :—t+ 
“Tf individuality has no play, Society does not advance. If 
individuality breaks out of all bounds, Society perishes.” The 
truth of these remarks is proved by the whole history of the world ; 
and they seem to me to contain one of the keys to the great 
mystery of the rise and decay of civilisations. 

We must make up our minds, then, that we cannot get rid of 
either, and that, inharmonious as they may be, we must find a 
compromise between them. And as in this, so in other matters. 
Kiverywhere we find a clashing of true considerations, and a 
necessity for arriving at an illogical compromise between them. 
There is hardly one of what are commonly called political 
principles that will not lead to ruin and absurdity if carried to its 
logical end, and which must not, therefore, be met at some point, 


* Lam aware that such language as the above is sometimes used with a meaning 
that could not be fairly so characterised ; but I can only say that when it is so used I 
think it is very misleading. 

¢ Essay on “ Administrative Nihilism” in Critiques and Addresses. 
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and limited by its opposite. There are no plain ways to absolute 
truth and wisdom in human affairs, no simple principles by 
adhering to which we can make sure of always being right. I 
only wish there were. 

It is pretty obvious that if these views are common, it cannot 
be their pleasantness that has made them so. The moderation 
they enjoin must be distasteful to many an ardent nature; the 
atmosphere of doubt and difficulty that they cast over every 
political problem, and their pessimist reminder that all we can do 
at best is to choose the lesser evil, must be painful to all; the very 
idea that there should be, in any sense, a want of harmony 
between things that are true, feels to some at first like an outrage 
on human nature. It is the stern logic of facts that has, I believe, 
driven them, or something like them, into many a man’s head; 
and to them must be attributed in no small degree the unsettling 
of the articles of political faith that a few years ago promised to 
become as firm as rocks. 

For it is evident that no one who holds these views can be 
content with the principles that so amply satisfied the last 
generation on the subject of liberty and State interference. It is 
not that he doubts the truth of those principles, it is that he feels 
they are only a portion of the truth, and that the question of 
their applicability must depend upon whether they are the larger 
or the smaller portion. The old-fashioned Radical who believed 
that freedom was the one and only requisite for the attainment of 
moral and material perfection ; the Cobdenite who believed that 
non-interference would always turn out to be right, however much 
facts might seem to be against it, and that Factory Adulteration 
and Sanitary Acts were mere concessions to ignorance and folly ; 
seem to him about as wise as a man who, having mastered the 
principle of gravitation, insists that a small stone placed on the 
roof of a house will find its way to the ground. If I may borrow 
a sentence from Mr. Justice Stephen, it seems to him ‘that the 
erreur mere of their speculations on political subjects lies in the 
fact that they are advocates of one out of many forces, which, as 
they act in different directions, must and do come into collision, 
and produce a resultant according to the direction of which life is 
prosperous or otherwise.” 

But such opinions, it will be said, are not of a sort likely to lead 
to over-confident legislation, or rash attacks upon liberty; they 
are really a justification of that moderate and compromising spirit 
in politics that is so often derided as though it were based upon a 
mere deficiency in the logical faculty. This is certainly true. But 
the doubts they have cast upon the broad and simple maxims about 
non-interference have afforded men of strong equalising, or 
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socialistic, predilections a good excuse for following their political 
inclinations at the expense of considerations of liberty, and of 
the due limits of State action; and this, I believe, is the chief 
explanation of the strange spectacle we witnessed in °81, when 
the successors of Cobden and the political economists figured as the 
chief supporters of an Act that undertook (amongst other things), 
to prescribe the rent a farmer should charge to the labourers 
of whoce weekly wages he was left free to decide the amount. 

Moreover, these opinions have this great inherent weakness, 
when it is attempted to use them for purposes of defence, that 
it is impossible to get up the slightest enthusiasm for them. No 
one can feel enthusiastic about moderation or compromise. The 
ideas that move the world are always extremes. The man who 
makes the crowd follow him is never a preacher of wise compro- 
mise, but one who takes a single one-sided principle, and makes it 
so luminous in the eyes of mankind, that they fancy they can 
see in it a solution of all their doubts and difficulties, and a 
satisfaction of their desires. If Sakya-Muni had declared that 
the principle of self-conquest must be compromised with a rational 
enjoyment of what life can give, he would have been nearer to 
the truth than he was, but I doubt if we should ever have heard 
of Buddhism. 

So much for the reasons that have caused the change of 
popular opinion in the past. Let us now turn to the future, and 
inquire whether any, and if co, what, position can be taken up 
on the basis of the new ideas for the defence of the proper 
province of individual liberty and private enterprise against 
unwise and improper aggressions by the State. 

If the view here laid down is correct—if it is true that Socialism 
and Individuality are of the nature of two antagonistic but 
indispensable forces evolving social progress by their continual 
collision, it is evident that whenever they are thus opposed, their 
claims must; be weighed against each other, and that element 
disregarded, the neglect of which, in the particular case, will be 
least harmful to the permanent welfare of the nation. Of course, 
I do not mean that this process is to be gone through in every 
case—less cumbrous rules for guidance can no doubt be found; 
but whatever secondary rules or classifications we may make use 
of, this is the fundamental principle that must underlie them all. 
Nor dees it, of course, imply that in every case there must be 
doubt as to whether the claims of Individuality or Socialism should 


* On this point see a remarkable passage by Kant, quoted by Professor Huxley 
in his article cn “ Administrative Nibiliem,” Critiques and Addresses, p. 22. The 
work frcm which it is taken is called A Concepticn of Universal History in Relation to 
Universal Citizenship, and was translated by De Quincey. 
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prevail. In many classes of cases there is no doubt whatever. 
Experience has proved, and common sense shows us, that the 
considerations on the one side always largely outweigh those on 
the other. To glance at the analogous forces of Egoism and 
Altruism, no man doubts that he has a right to keep his wife’s 
affections, and that he is not bound to forego them for the benefit 
of others ; and on the other hand, there is (pace the Feuians), no 
question that a man may not blow up his neighbour’s house to 
gratify his taste for pyrotechnic display. Nor, in the same way, 
does anyone question the right of the State to restrain crime, or 
to control the organisation of the army; nor, on the other hand, of 
the individual to choose his own boots, or go into trade. But 
between such extremes as are represented by these examples, are 
cases in which the proportions which the claims on either side 
bear to each other vary in an infinite gradation till something 
like equality is reached, and when this is the case, I do not see 
how we are to decide between them, except by weighing them 
carefully against each other with the aid of every kind of light 
that can be brought to bear upon the case. 

For the sake of simplicity, I have spoken here as though the 
claims of the two great elements of Individuality and Society 
were the only considerations that we have got to put into the 
scales. Dut this is rarely, if ever, the case, and to argue as if it 
were would be to commit the very blunder which I borrowed Mr. 
Justice Stephen’s words to condemn—namely, that of considering 
only two out of the various forces engaged. On an earlier page of 
this article I showed briefly the diversity of considerations that 
are involved in such matters as Factory, Sanitary, and Adultera- 
tion Acts. ‘The fact is, that though the two great considerations 
are nearly always present in any question of State action, whether 
it be directed towards the undertaking of certain functions, or to 
the actual restraining of individuals, they are by no means usually 
the only ones, or even always—in seeming, at any rate—the most 
important. When we are considering whether the State ought or 
ought not to undertake the railways of the country, the question 
whether it will manage them better or worse than private 
enterprise secms quite as important as the more general 
question, whether it is good for a country in the long run 
that such things as Railways should be managed by the State. 
And when we are considering whether certain forms of wicked- 
ness should be restrained by the State, it is not enough to balance 
the claims of Individuality against those of Socialism * to decide 


* I am very hard driven, all through, for a word to express my meaning. ‘ Social- 


ism” is unsatisfactory, “Society” or “ Sociality” would be still more likely to 
mislead. 
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that it may do so; we must have regard to more immediate 
considerations arising from the nature of law as an instrument, 
and its consequent fitness for the purpose of repressing them. In 
short, when we are trying the legitimacy of a State action, we have 
not merely to weigh against each other the two fundamental 
considerations, but to add to one or both of them a quantity of 
others. 

But, it is said, this method of deciding such questions by 
weighing and balancing the considerations is an impossible one. 
No man that ever lived could possess a complete and accurate 
knowledge of all the factors, past, present, and future, involved in 
each case. Is there no simple principle to be found limiting the 
rights of Society against the individual, and of the individual 
against Society ?—a principle which, if it cannot, owing to the 
limitations of human knowledge, completely solve all difficulties, 
will at least prove a true guide in all cases in which we can see 
correctly how to apply it ? 

Though the argument as to impossibility is not quite so conclu- 
sive as it may appear, since in all the walks of life we have to act 
upon merely probable and often utterly insufficient evidence, no 
one can be more alive than I am to the desirability of discovering 
such a principle. But I cannot conceive it to be possible. I can 
no more imagine a principle that would tell us in every case thie 
limits of individual and State rights than one that would tell us in 
every case whether the dictates of Egoism or Altruism were to be 
obeyed. Principles, in the sense of sound rules based upon 
accurate observation of men and societies, their functions and 
their circumstances, may be found, and prove of great value, no 
one doubts; but not a single simple principle in the sense here 
intended, that shall be at once of universal application and of 
practical use in defining the wise limit of State interference. The 
dual or manifold aspect of all actions, whether of the State or of 
the individual, and the number and variety of the considerations 
by which they are affected, seem to me entirely to forbid it. And 
even if we put aside all alien and secondary considerations, and 
regard State action as a matter in which the direct interests of 
Individuality and Socialism only are concerned, I think we shall 
find that it still is impossible. 

*If these two great elements in human society really stand 
towards each other in the relation I have attributed to them, it is 
evident that there must always be some sort of compromise or 

compact existing between the individual and the society, and that 


* See Professor Huxley’s treatment of this identical problem, “ Administrative 
Nihilism,” p. 23 Critiques and Addresses. I wish I could afford the space to quote it at 
length. 
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compact must contain the principle, if such a principle there be. 
But if we enquire what the terms of this silent treaty are in the 
various races of the world, in the several stages of their develop- 
ment, we find that they are never the same. Men themselves, the 
societies of which they are units, and the external circumstances by 
which those societies are surrounded, are not only all extremely 
diverse at any given moment, but they are all in a state of continual 
modification ; and at every step in the dual transformation of the 
man and his society the bargain between them will be, in some 
degree, a different one. The demands of the individual on the one 
side, and of the State on the other, alter according to the alterations 
that have taken place in the nature of each; and the change is 
probably further increased by variations in the external circum- 
stances of the society, or in its forms of government, which have 
placed the one party or the other in a better position for driving a 
bargain.* 

In an early stage of civilisation, for example, the individual 
probably demands little more than some protection to life and 
liberty, some certainty of sufficient food, and freedom to marry 
and bring up children; while his nature is such that Society, to 
avoid dissolution, and to make any progress, is obliged to require 
of him in return a large surrender of his personal liberty, in the 
form of submissive obedience. But, as man becomes more civilised, 
the things he requires from society become more numerous and 
less simple. In addition to those primary needs enumerated above, 
the object for which he is ready to barter some portion of his 
liberty is the opportunity of more fully exercising his faculties in 
various directions than is possible in a state of solitude,—the 
desire to trade, to interchange ideas, to pursue art, to acquire 
wealth, power, or fame—all those things that make man more a 
man. (And here we get a hint of the importance to mankind of a 
variety of type in his society.) At the same time his nature having 
become more rational and intelligent, his instincts more conform- 
able and more disciplined, and his knowledge of how to do things 
and his desire to do them having both greatly increased, it is no 
longer either wise or necessary for Society either to do so much for 
him or to exact of him so great a sacrifice of his liberty as before ; 
except, of course, in so far as the external circumstances of the State 
may necessitate at times his complete submission for purposes 
of national defence. Thus we see a tendency on the part of the 


* When the form of Government is Democratic, Society and the individual will be 
commonly united in the same person ; and this ensures the freedom and fairness of the 
contract between them, even though the individual has little or no choice about joining 
or leaving the society. When the form of government is aristocratic or autocratic this 
is not the case in the majority of instances, and the bargain will therefore be commonly 
a very one-sided one. 
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State, as civilisation advances, to leave more to private enterprise 
and to relax its restraints upon individual speech and action; and 
it seems not impossible that in the immediate future the 
untoward circumstance of a too rapidly increasing population, 
causing as it does both a deterioration of the moral type, and an 
insufficiency of material wealth, may bring about a temporary 
alteration of the compact in a retrograde direction. Until we have 
learnt how to control or deal with it, Society may consider itself 
forced to demand temporarily some contraction of individual 
liberty, in more branches than one. However this may be, it is 
quite clear that the compact between the individual and his society 
that we are enjoying in England in the nineteenth century, is not 
only different from that which existed in the feudal ages, but would 
have brought about general dissolution if it had been applied to 
those times ; and there is no reason for believing that it will not 
prove just as unsuitable in one direction or the other to the civili- 
sition that will be in existence five centuries hence. 

Now what principle can we find, common to all these varied 
compacts, which would be of the slightest use to us in determining 
the proper limits of Government interference at the present day ? 
The school that is represented by Mr. Spencer and Von Humboldt 
would probably reply that the common feature that is to be 
observed in all these bargains is that what man barters some 
portion of his freedom for is always more freedom—{reedom 
to use his faculties; and they would deduce from this that the 
principle of Government should be “absolute freedom for each, 
limited only by the like freedom for others.” I do not feel satisfied 
with this deduction ; * for one reason, because it seems to me to be 
only arrived at by an undue straining of language. What man 
barters some portion of his freedom for seems to me to be: first, 
some security for life and liberty ; secondly, opportunity rather than 
freedom to exercise his faculties. But, allowing it to pass as 
correct, of what use is it for our purpose ? ' 

If by any effort of ingenuity it be stretched wide enough to be 
made the true rule in all known stages of human progress, it is 
evident that its width of interpretation would make it quite useless 
as a practical guide to us. If, on the other hand, it is admitted 
that it could not apply as a wise practical rule to all these phases, 
or even to any one of them that has yet been known—and it is 
only claimed that it is an ideal principle towards which progress is 
constantly tending, and which may become of universal application 

* I think it is an instance of the usual futile endeavour to discover in human affairs 
a simplicity and unity that never exist. If man requires of society opportunity to 
exercise his faculties, he also requires of it the very contrary benefit, that is, to be 


saved the trouble of using them; and no theory that leaves this out of sight can be a 
true one. 
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when men are very different from what they are now—its equal 
uselessness to us in the present day as practical guide or test is no 
less plain. I would ask those who hold that, whatever may be 
the case with the past, the time has now come in which it may be 
safely treated as an infallible guide, to consider how, by way of an 
instance, they propose to deal with the law of marriage. Are they 
prepared to abrogate this greatest of all interferences with freedom 
of contract, and do they hold that such a reform would bring a 
preponderance of benefit in our present state of civilisation? If, 
on the other hand, they declare that the principle of ‘‘ Absolute 
freedom for each, limited only by the like freedom of all,” does not 
condemn such a law, I am puzzled to guess what form of State 
regulation it is capable of defending us against. We must not 
loosen or tighten its interpretation to suit our convenience. 

I do not think, then, that it is possible to find any single 
principle of any practical use that will prescribe for us the proper 
limits of State action, and I think if we carefully study the 
argument of the greatest of living philosophers, who has certainly 
gone nearer than anyone else to the establishment of such a 
principle, that we shall not fail to find indications of its impos- 
sibility, and fresh grounds for suspecting that the debateable land 
between the State and the individual is still a very wide one, and 
likely to remain so for some time to come. 

The principle he lays down is this: That excepting for purposes 
of external defence, such as the army and navy, the action of the 
State should be always negatively regulative, never positively 
regulative ; that it should restrain, but never stimulate nor direet ; 
and that it should always be directed to the securing of freedom. 
He illustrates the meaning of the terms in the following 
manner :— 


If a man has land, and I either cultivate it for him, partially or wholly, or dictate 
any or all of his modes of cultivation, my action is positively regulative ; but if, leaving 
him absolutely unhelped and unregulated in his farming, I simply preven{ him from 
taking his neighbour's crops, or making approach roads across his neighbour's land, 
or depositing rubbish upon it, my action is negatively regulative. There is a tolerably 
sharp distinction between the act of securing a citizen’s ends for him and the act of 
checking him when he interferes with another citizen in the pursuit of his end.* 

This conclusion is supported by a mass of arguments that I 
cannot attempt even to catalogue here, drawn from an exhaustive 
study of the nature and functions of every sort and kind of 
human society, either in the present or the past, of which know- 
ledge is attainable, assisted by such lights as can be thrown upon 
the subject by the working of natural laws in other departments of 
science. I must content myself here with touching—and that only 
imperfectly—on what I think may fairly be considered the culminat- 


* “Special Administration” Essays, vol. iii. pp. 145, 146. 
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ing confirmation of his argument: the marvellous analogy that he 
has discovered between the facts of biology and those of sociology. 

After pointing out a most curious series of similarities between 
the body physiological and the body politic, from the lowest to 
the highest types of each that are known to us, he brings us 
to this: that, as in the former there are certain external functions, 
such as movements of the limbs, which are under the direct control 
of the brain and nerves, and certain internal and nutritive 
functions that are carried on automatically by the nutritive organs 
without any such control; so in the latter there are certain 
external functions, such as the defence of the State, which are 
necessarily and properly dependent on the governing power, and 
certain internal industrial and social functions that can and ought 
to be carried on without the intervention of that power. He calls 
our attention to the marvellous elaborateness and perfection of 
these internal structures of Society, such as trade or language, 
that have grown up from the smallest and rudest beginning to 
what we see them now, not only without the assistance or direction 
of Government, but without conscious organization on the part of 
anyone whatever. 

He instances the feeding of a great city like London, and bids 
us consider the difficulties of the task :— 

Difficulties caused by the inconstancy in the arrival of supplies; by the perishable 
nature of many of the commodities ; by the fluctuating numbers of consumers ; by the 
heterogeneity of their demands; by variations in the stocks, immediate and remote, and 
the need for adjusting the rate of consumption ; and by the complexity in the process 
of distribution, required to bring due quantities of these many commodities to the 
houses of all citizens. 

It may safely be said that the cleverest body of officials in the 
world, if they were set to organize such a work with every appliance 
at their command, could not carry it on through its daily varying 
vicissitudes without constant alternations of waste and shortness of 
supply. As it is, there is hardly an atom of waste, and scarcely 
even a household misses its milk in the morning. And this 
extraordinary work is executed, not only without State organiza- 
tion, but without any conscious organization whatever. To quote 
Archbishop Whately* from whose work the illustration is taken :— 


This object is accomplished far better than it could be by any effort of human 
wisdom, through the agency of men who think each of nothing beyond his own 
immediate interest, who, with that object only in view, perform their respective 
parts with cheerful zeal, and combine unconsciously to employ the wisest means 
for effecting an object. the vastness of which it would bewilder them even to con- 
template. 


And Mr. Spencer further points out to us that not only is the 
State unable to assist these internal functions, of which the above 
is an instance, by positive regulation, but that it has been repeatedly 


* Introduction to Lectures on Political Economy. 
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shown that attempts to do so prove uniformly mischievous. All that 
the State can do, and what it must do for such functions, is to 
maintain law and order, and to enforce contracts. 

Just in the same way that a bodily organ that performs function, but is not 
adequately repaid in blood, must dwindle, and the organism as a whole eventually 
suffer, so an industrial centre which has made and sent out a special commodity, but 
does not get adequately repaid in other commodities, must decay. And when we ask 
what is requisite in the body politic to prevent this local innutrition and decay, we find 
the requisites to be that agreements shall be carried out, the goods paid for at 
stipulated prices, that justice shall be administered.* 

But if the correctness of the analogy be admitted, if it be 
granted that the industrial functions of the State are self-working, 
and not to be meddled with without mischief; even if it be admitted 
further—and I own I find it difficult to resist the conviction—that 
we are dealing here “not with a figurative resemblance but a 
fundamental parallelism” ¢ of deep significance, the difficulty of" 
defining the precise limits of State action does not seem to me to be 
got over. We have set apart certain classes of acts as unfit for 
State regulation, but that is all. Of course I do not mean that 
it is of little importance. Protective fallacies are not yet dead, 
and it is something to be able to set them aside with confidence. 
It suggests the uselessness and mischief of the wanton inter- 
ferences with contract that we seem to be so given to in the present 
era. Its bearing on the Socialist schemes that are so fast becom- 
ing popular is of the greatest moment, and it tends to correct the 
absurd, but extremely widespread, delusion that the material and 
other progress of a country will necessarily stagnate if its institu- 
tions and trades are not continually meddled with by legislation. 

But it will be observed that the social functions in which the 
accuracy and completeness of the analogy are most perfect, are 
precisely those about which there is least dispute. Only a few 
people contend that Government regulation of trade is desirable ; 
and the wildest politician has never yet proposed the institution 
of a Minister of Language. If the industrial functions are regarded 
from the point of view adopted in this article, it will be noticed that 
they are matters in which there is very little clashing of the interests 
of Society and the individual ; very little sacrifice on either side, 
therefore, necessary to effect a compromise between them, and the 
minimum of doubt as to their respective rights. The right of the 
individual to trade at a profit is unquestionable, since he benefits 
Society as well as himself by so doing, and the right of Society to 
prevent his making use of criminal methods is no less indisputable. 

Moreover the functions about which there is most dispute are pre- 
cisely those in which the analogy helps us very little, if at all. They 


* Specialised Administration, p. 141. 
+ Introduction to the Study of Sociology. 328. 
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present few, if any, of the similarities to the nutritive functions of 
the body that are so striking in the case of trade, or the supplying 
of a great city. No examination of their working will show that 
they can be trusted to carry themselves on with the utmost com- 
pleteness and perfection without organisation or assistance, under 
every variety of circumstance. When we examine a social function 
like the feeding of a great city, we are readily convinced that State 
interference would be both mischievous and unnecessary, -ecause 
we perceive that the simple motive of self-interest suffices to carry 
it on as perfectly as we can conceive possible. Can we say the 
same of sewage organization, for instance, or National Education ? 
How much do we see in these social functions of “ that curious and 
admirable arrangement by which each man secures his needs by 
ministering to those of others”? As regards the former, which 
Mr. Spencer adduces as an instance of the way that State 
regulation prevents the introduction of new and improved methods, 
it is notorious that in our huge towns private enterprise is quite 
incapable of dealing with it, strong as the promptings of self- 
interest are, and that State regulation is necessary to prevent 
disastrous results.* The same insufficiency of internal motive 
power presents itself in the case of National Education. Mr. Spencer 
complains that the laws of supply and demand are hardly ever 
recognised as applying to it. No doubt they are not sufficiently 
recognised, but ought not this very fact to suggest the probability 
of a difference in the cases ? To what extent do they apply to it? 
They will ensure that where there is a demand for authors and 
engineers, authors and engineers shall be forthcoming. But will 
they ensure that every household that wants education will get it 
with the same regularity that they ensure that every household 
shall receive its milk in the morning ? 

The cause of its failure to do so lies, I suppose, in the fact that 
seli-interest, which seems to be as necessary to the working of 
self-acting functions as steam to a boiler, is very often directly 
opposed to education. It is, or seems to be, of very little importance 
to factory-owners, or farmers, that their workmen should be 
educated, while the loss of child-labour is a serious drawback ; 
and the same remark applies to parents. 

* Mr. Spencer would probably reply that the State should interfere, but only nega- 
tively, by forbidding nuisances under heavy penalties, while leaving everyone free to 
dispose of his sewage as he thought fit. This is the same principle that Mr. Mill laid 
down about education. He thought that it should be compulsory, but not provided by 
the State. (* On Liberty,” 189.) I have no doubt that such a course would be preferable 
in both eases if it were practicable. But it is not. The State could not enforce com- 
pulsory education without providing school accommodation; or punish the inhabitants 
of crowded towns for nuisances without finding them means for disposing of sewage. 


This is not a bad instance of the way in which a principle that seems undeniable 
theoretically, fails to cope with the complexity of realities. 
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But whatever the cause, there can be no doubt of the fact. No 
one can contend that National, in the sense of Universal Education, 
is possible in the England of our day without State agency. Private 
enterprise, whether prompted by egoistic or altruistic motives, will 
not effect it. Mr. Spencer, perhaps, would say that it is not an 
end that we should determine to attain, because the price we shall 
have to pay for it in the loss of variety and the habit of self-help 
is out of all proportion too great. I do not wish to be understood 
as disputing Mr. Spencer’s conclusion on this point. It is a problem 
about which I have never arrived at any feeling of certainty. I 
merely wish to show that National Education cannot be defended 
from State regulation on grounds that are sufficient for the defence 
of industrial processes, that it cannot be accurately classified with 
functions which discharge themselves with the greatest conceivable 
perfection without external assistance from the State, without even 
any conscious organisation on the part of the individuals by whose 
actions they work.* It seems as if it might be rather an instance 
—perhaps not the best that could be chosen—of social functions 
of a hybrid character, partially self-working, partially (under 
certain circumstances) in need of external regulation. Would uot 
the analogy from Biology if followed out, lead us to expect such 
cases? Are there not in the body physiological functions that lie 
between those that are purely self-working, and those that are 
always directed by the brain and nerves—belonging partly to one 
class, partly to the other—sometimes working automatically, some- 
times by external control, functions with which the brain and 
nerves may be said to interfere, or not, according to the circumstances 
of the particular case ?+ 

I think, therefore, that even if we admit to the full the accuracy 
of the analogy between the body and the State, it will fail to show 
us the limits of legitimate Government action. 

Furthermore, if we attempt to apply the maxim, that in all internal 
affairs the action of the State should be only negatively regulative, 


* The rough line that is usually drawn between State regulation and private enterprise 
seems to me very unsatisfactory and unscientific. Many private organizations possess 
in varying degrees the defects that are commonly held to distinguish State organization. 
Large Joint Stock Companies, such as Railway and Water Companies, that are neces- 
sarily to some extent in possession of monopolies, are actuated by the same reasons for 
a sluggish regard to the public interest as any body of State officials (in addition to 
some peculiar to themselves); and private educational endowments exhibit the same 
disinclination to grow and develop that we observe in public institutions. The one 
feature that usually distinguishes private from State organization, is that the former are 
stimulated by self-interest in its strongest and most direct form; while the latter are 
not. But even this is not invariably the case, as we may see by private endowments on 
the one hand and local government on the other. But, perhaps, it will be said that 
local government should be classed under the other heading ? 

+ I should not have ventured upon this suggestion if I had not found some 
confirmation of such an idea in Professor Huxley’s article already quoted. 
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as a practical rule of scientific truth by which we may determine 
those limits in every case in which we can see how to make use of 
it, I think we shall be assailed by the same doubts of its infallibility 
that beset us in considering the principle of “absolute freedom 
limited only by the like freedom for all,” from which it is to some 
extent a deduction. Let us take the same example as before, and 
ask how it would apply to the law of marriage. It seems to me 
that it would unmistakably condemn it. For the doctrine of nega- 
tive regulation I understand to be this :—1. That the State should 
only forbid, never direct or prescribe ; 2. That the sole and direct 
object of its action should be to secure the free working of the 
function affected. Now surely the law of marriage infringes both 
these canons. Itis the clearest case of positive regulation ; and it 
is not aimed directly at the securing of freedom. The State does 
not content itself with enforcing such contracts as men and women 
are pleased to make. It prescribes the contract. I think we 
have a right to ask those who tell us this is an infallible prac- 
tical rule, whether they are prepared to adhere to it in this 
instance. If they answer in the affirmative, as Von Humboldt did,* 
most people will have a strong opinion about the soundness and 
wisdom of the principle; if they admit that we have hit on an 
exception, there is an end of its infallibility and trustworthiness. 
But perhaps it will be said that I have given the principle a 
narrower interpretation than would be sanctioned by its great 
expounder—that under it the State need not be confined to action 
directly and immediately aiming at freedom, that it would be 
justified in considering the more remote consequences of men’s 
actions and their effects upon freedom, and that, understood in 
this way, the principle would not condemn the law of marriage. I 
do not believe that Iam guilty of any mis-interpretation,t or that 
Mr. Spencer would endorse such a construction ; but the answer 
to it seems to me to be twofold. In the first place, it does not in 
the least get over the objection as to the positiveness of the regula- 
tion ; secondly, if it is to be construed in this way, I do not see 
how it is to be any sort of bulwark against State aggression. If 
the State may interfere with a man’s liberty on the ground that 
the secondary and possible consequences of his free action may be 


* Page 34. Humboldt’s Jdeen, &c. 

t Lam not quite free from doubt, however. I am not always able to follow the 
distinction which Mr. Spencer draws between positive and negative regulation. For 
instance, he seems to put Building Acts in one class and Merchant Shipping Acts in the 
other. I should have thought that their principle was identical, and that they were 
both positively regulative. Adulteration Acts he calls negatively regulative on the 
ground that adulteration is a breach of contract and an injurious fraud; but I am not 
sure that the Contagious Diseases Acts, which he unreservedly condemns, might not be 
justified on the same ground, if anyone cared to undertake so odious a task. 
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prejudicial to the liberty of others, I cannot see that there is any 
limit (in principle) to what the State might do with him. All the 
worst interferences with liberty the world has seen have been 
excused on the ground that, when the remote consequences of the 
action interfered with were considered, they really protected free- 
dom, in this world or the next, and it is against this doctrine that 
every defence of liberty has been directed. 

Lest, from my having selected it twice, it should be thought 
that there is any unique peculiarity about the marriage law that 
has led me into a misconception, I would point out that the infal- 
libility of the principle of negative regulation can be equally well 
tested by so simple and familiar an example as the prescription of 
cab fares. This is a glaring and unmistakable infraction of the 
principle. Yet will anyone contend that its abolition would be an 
improvement ? that cabmen should be allowed to make what 
bargains they please, Government contenting themselves with 
enforcing the contracts? Think what extortions would be prac- 
tised on the nervous, and everyone who was obviously anxious to 
catch a train, or keep an appointment ! 

The argument that was made use of in testing the value of the 
maxim of “absolute freedom limited only by the like freedom of 
all,” will not apply to the very similar principle enunciated by 
Mr. Mill. And for this reason. Mr. Mill deliberately limited it 
to comparatively modern times. By so doing he deprived it of a 
good deal of authority. When we are told that a principle would 
have been generally inapplicable in the time of Charlemagne, we 
cannot help suspecting that there may be cases in which it is 
inapplicable in the present day. But a principle so limited escapes 
the destructive criticism that can be levelled against one that pro- 
fesses to be an eternal law inherent in the nature of man. But 
this is of little practical moment, as the slightest examination 
will show that as a defence against Government aggression it 
is wholly insufficient. 


“ The principle is,” to use Mr. Mill’s own words, “ that the sole end for which man- 
kind are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action - 
of any of their number, is self-protection; that the only purpose for which power can 
be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilised community against his will, is to 
prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient 
warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled to do or forbear because it will be better 
for him to do so; because it will make him happier; because, in the opinion of others, 
to do so would be wise or even right. These are good reasons for remonstrating with 
him, or reasoning with him, or persuading him, or entreating him, but not for com- 
pelling him, or visiting him with any evil in case he do otherwise. To justify that, the 
conduct from which it is desired to deter him must be calculated to produce evil to 
someone else. The only pant of the conduct of anyone for which he is amenable to 
society is that which concerns others. In the part which merely concerns himself, his 
independence is, of right, absolute. Over himself, over his own body and mind, the 
individual is sovereign.” * 


* « On Liberty,” pp. 21-2. 
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I do not think this dictum can be considered indisputable 
even though its application be restricted, as Mr. Mill restricts it, 
to civilised times and nations and adult men and women. Those 
who, like Mr. Huxley and Mr. Justice Stephen, hold that societies 
are governed and guided by a minority of the wise and good, will 
generally, I think, meet it with a direct negative. Personally I 
have no wish to run a tilt against it. On the broad ground of the 
‘widest expediency on which it professes to be based, and with 
which its imperious tone sounds perhaps a trifle inconsistent, I 
think its wisdom as a practical rule of government can generally 
be justified ; and that, limited, as Mr. Mill has limited it, it would 
seldom lead us into serious mischief, and would keep us out of a 
good deal. But, regarded as a rampart against improper inter- 
ference with liberty, it seems to me perfectly useless. 

All that it really lays down is that Society can have no business 
to interfere with acts that are purely self-regarding. But how far 
does this take us? The very kernel of our difficulty is the fact 
that hardly any actions are purely self-regarding. The greater 
part of them bear a double aspect—one which concerns self, 
another which concerns others—and Mr. Mill admits that, “as 
soon as any part of a person’s conduct affects prejudicially the 
interest of others, Society has jurisdiction over it*; . . . that when- 
ever there is a definite damage, or a definite risk of damage, either 
to an individual or to the public, the case is taken out of the province 
of liberty, and placed in that of morality or law.”+ It is true that 
he qualifies this by excepting “‘ merely contingent or constructive 
injury to Society,” on the grounds that “‘ the inconvenience is one 
that Society can well afford to bear, for the sake of the greater 
good of human freedom” ; but what is this really but a weighing 
of the considerations on the one side against those on the other, 
and an expression of Mr. Mill’s opinion, that in certain cases the 
benefit to individualism will outweigh the injury inflicted on 
Society? The fact is, that hardly any acts are purely self- 
regarding, and Mr. Mill could only establish the claims of liberty 
‘to the provinces he wished to assign to it, partly by dubbing 
certain classes of acts self-regarding that are only occasionally or 
usually so, partly by leaving his principle behind him occasionally 
and fighting with the weapons that some of his followers 
characterise as useless. 

He executed this surprising change of front with the utmost 
frankness. For instance, after claiming under his principle 
“complete liberty of conscience, thought, and feeling, absolute 
freedom of opinion and sentiment on all subjects, practical or 
speculative, scientific, moral, or theological,” he goes on to say 
* “On Liberty,” p. 135. t Ibid., p. 147. 
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“* the liberty of expressing or publishing opinions may seem to fall 
under a different principle, since it belongs to that part of the con- 
duct of an individual that concerns other people ; but being almost 
of as much importance as the liberty of thought itself, and resting 
in great part on the same reasons, is practically inseparable from 
it.’* In other words, or almost the same words transposed, 
‘* Liberty of speech and writing is almost as important as liberty 
of thought itself, rests in great part upon the same reasons, and 
is practically inseparable from it. But it cannot be brought under 
the simple principle by which liberty is to be defended, because 
it is not a self-regarding action ” (as we hardly need to be reminded 
at a time when a statesman whose liberality is unquestionable 
has solemnly declared, without possibility of contradiction, that 
‘articles and speeches may be just as much a part of the 
machinery of murder as sword-canes and pistols”). Therefore Mr. 
Mill leaves his principle to take care of itself, and goes forth to 
do battle on behalf of free speech and a free press without it. 

Indeed, when it is applied to any practical question, such as the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, its futility becomes at once apparent. 
Mr. Mill dealt with this question himself,t and demolished a 
temperance secretary who wanted to put a stop to the drink traffic 
on the ground that it invaded his social rights. I think Mr. Mill’s 
arguments against such interference overwhelming, but, for the 
life of me, I cannot see how his principle condemns it. Is drunken- 
ness purely self-regarding? Does it not injure others? Is it 
not notoriously accompanied by poverty, crime, and consequent 
taxation, and do not others have to bear the burden of such things ? 
We may argue if we like, with Mill, that all these evils are less than 
those that are inflicted on national character by a Maine liquor 
law, and declare, with an eloquent prelate, that we would rather 
see England free than England sober, if it were necessary to choose 
between the two; but this is to throw the principle overboard, and 
argue the question on its merits. 

The more we examine it, the more clearly shall we perceive that 
it is quite insufficient for our purpose. When we are considering 
whether, in a particular case, the claims of the Individual or of the 
Social elements should be considered paramount, how often is it of 
any use to remind ourselves that Society may only coerce a man to 
prevent harm to others? What we generally want to know is the 
limit to this right of Society’s, which the principle admits; and of 
that it will tell us nothing. 

I think, therefore, that we must make up our minds to give up 
the idea of discovering any single principle that will enable us in 

all cases to set the proper boundaries to State action and protect 
* “On Libeity,” p. 26. + Ibid., p. 159. 
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the province of individual freedom. It is not without great 
reluctance that I have come to this conclusion. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the value that such a principle would possess to 

mankind. Equivalent to a law of nature, it would constitute a 

valuable confirmation even where proof from expediency was 

clearest, and an infallible guide when proof from expediency was 

impossible. Especially valuable would it be at a moment like the 

present, when the temptation to ignore the importance of Indivi- 

dualism is so peculiarly great. If anything could certainly save us 

from the undue leaning towards Socialism that marks the present 

day, and the disastrous consequences that must, I believe, inevi- 

tably ensue from it, it would be the discovery of some such 

simple principle, easy to comprehend, believe, and apply. I can 

well understand, therefore, the almost passionate reluctance of 

those who believe they are in possession of such a touchstone to 

admit that it has yet to be discovered. But a searching analysis 

of the problem has shown us the primé facie impossibility 

of finding such a principle; and we have seen that the test of 
practical application throws a grave doubt upon the validity of all 

the maxims that make any claim to such a character. And ifa 
true principle would be invaluable, a faulty one is worse than 

worthless; for when it is discovered to be fallible, and, therefore, 

useless as an universal rule, all the truth it contains is apt to 
suffer with it. It has been found false in one case ; it is forgotten 
how true it is in many others. The genuine considerations on 
which it is based are discredited and discarded along with it. 
Common men will not draw fine distinctions between ‘a principle, 
and the contentions on which it is based, and the arguments by 
which they are justified, separate and distinct though the three 
may really be. I cannot but think that Mr. Mill’s magnificent 
pleas for freedom of thought and discussion, and for the necessity 
of individual variety as an element of well-being, have suffered 
somewhat in their influence on public opinion from being (appar- 
ently) bound up to stand or fall with a principle that has been 
felt insufficient to justify them. 

But if it is the case that any such principle is out of our reach, the 
task set the present generation is to discover how the just claims of 
individualism are to be maintained without it; whether it is not 
possible, on the view of the nature of human affairs described in 
this article, to make an adequate defence of the proper province of 
individual liberty and enterprise by means of experience and 
observation (in the widest meanings of those words), and such rules 
and generalizations as we are able legitimately to base upon 
them. 

I am aware that most of the champions of liberty are given to 
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expressing little hope of such an enterprise. They answer usually 
that it means deciding all cases by a balance of narrow expedi- 
ences; that proof from expediency is impossible, because it is 
impossible to obtain possession of all the data involved in such 
questions ; and that if there is no definite principle to appeal to, 
there is no commanding reason why Government should not decree 
the shape of our hats, and the shops we should buy them at, 
to-morrow, or anything else that is mischievous and absurd. To 
which I should like to give the following general answers :— 

In the first place, if the view we have take of human affairs be 
admitted, there is a principle to appeal to, none the less real 
because we are unable to define it exactly. If Individualism is 
admitted to be an essential element in social progress, the action 
of Government must always be restrained by a due consideration 
for it. There is no greater fallacy than to think that men will 
pay no regard to considerations which they know to be real, 
because they are unable to define them precisely. 

And why ‘narrow’ expediencies? Why not the widest expe- 
diencies, such as those on which Mr. Mill based the principle he 
attempted to establish ? Whatever may be the case with that 
principle (and I have already said, that, when not unduly stretched, 
it seemed to me to be a sound one), there was nothing in his 
method of arriving at it in the least inconsistent with the view 
here adopted. He recognised the antagonism of social and 
individual considerations. He set himself to prove that in certain 
classes of cases the evils of interference with liberty always 
exceeded the benefits, and that interference, therefore, was, in 
such cases, invariably inexpedient ; and on the base of these conten- 
tions he attempted to frame a general rule for the guidance of 
mankind. It cannot, therefore, necessarily land us in chaos to 
have to decide such questions by considerations of expediency, 
unless we are willing to admit that Mr. Mill’s rule was founded 
upon chaos. The method on which we have to rely for ascertain- 
ing whether, in certain cases, the State ought or ought not to 
interfere, is simply the method that he relied on for the same 
purpose, and the work that he did is the work that we have to go 
on doing. 

Moreover, I deny that proof is so hopeless of attainment as it is 
sometimes made out to be. The reasons why the State should not 
do certain things, should not interfere with certain actions, are often 
obvious enough, and, when they are not, experience in the shape 
of history frequently steps in and gives us the required guidance. 
Doubtless there are many cases in which it seems impossible to 
arrive at certainty by such means. But it is the merest rhetorical 
trick to speak of this uncertainty as though it were peculiar to 
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this subject. The old myth of the Sphynx applies for ever, not to 
one, but to every kind of human action. It is not merely in 
politics, but in every department of our life, that we have to act con- 
stantly on evidence of the merest probability, and that even when 
the direst penalties in case of mistake are hanging over our heads. 
Nor will it be the least necessary to decide every case on its 
merits, as if nothing of the sort had ever happened before. 
Experience and observation will enable us to frame rules and 
principles that will become wider and more general with the 
advance of political science ; and if in this science the first prin- 
ciples should be the last things to be discovered, we should 
remember that it will prove no exception to the general rule.* 
Lastly, those who speak so strongly about the impossibility 
of deciding .such matters by a balance of expediencies, should 
recollect that even if they were in possession of a perfect general 
principle, its truth would have to be proved in that very manner 
if they wished to convert the world to a belief in it. It could only 
gain general acceptance by repeated and continual appeals to facts 
for its confirmation. Not only are most men incapable of appre- 
ciating the cogency of deductions from a principle, but they are 
rightly quite as sceptical about a man’s infallibility in arriving at 
truth by this process as of his arriving at what is expedient by cal- 
culating the practical consequences of actions; and they feel besides, 
that while it is comparatively easy to check the accuracy of the latter 
process, as all its mistakes are exposed by the course of events, 
errors in the former may pass undetected”*or an indefinite period. 
It might even be added that human nature is so weak that men 
will often go wrong on points about which they really have no 
doubt, unless the practical consequences of their action is kept 
steadily before them. Not even the religious can afford to dispense 
with this kind of proof from expediency. On all these grounds it 
is evident that even were we in possession of a general principle 
that would determine for us the true provinces of Individuality and 
State regulation, we should be compelled to justify the boundary 
line by demonstrations from expediency as well. 
- To those who have already set their hands to the defence of 
freedom by joining the Liberty and Property Defence League, I 
veuture specially to commend the considerations which this 
article contains. For, in the first place, such a body, though it 
cannot hope to be unanimous, and though it may wisely abstain 
from any profession of faith, must, in practice, make up its mind 
as to the broad grounds on which it will fight. 
“* I believe this is true of all the sciences, including even mathematics. We all know 


that it is true of morality, the first principles of which are as obstinately disputed now 
as they were 2,000 years ago. 
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Secondly, to have any hope of success, it is necessary that it 
should be, to a certain extent, in sympathy with current ideas and 
beliefs. It is not merely that it is impossible to refute what is not 
fully understood, it is that it is impossible to convert anyone 
unless there can be found some common premises to start from. 
If the League wishes to convert the world in general, it must find 
somewhere premises on the subject to which the world will not be 
unready to assent. It is not of the slightest use for it to content 
itself with a mere repetition of the maxims loss of faith in which 
has been the cause of its being called into existence. Of course 
what was true in the old formulas is true still, but it must be 
presented in a form suited to the wider knowledge and the altered 
feelings of the present day. For instance, there may be good 
reasons for opposing measures akin to the Factory or Sanitary 
Acts; but to denounce them on the sole ground that they are 
infractions of a sacred principle, would have, in my opinion, no 
effect but to put the League hopelessly out of court. Unless it 
remembers this, as I trust it will, it must fail to obtain any real 
influence in the country; and it will tend to become nothing but 
an obstructive Society for the protection of vested interests, and 
the preservation of ideas that are out of date. 

In the present article I have attempted—first, to delineate the 
view of human affairs that I believe to be both approximately true, 
and to some extent in harmony with the current ideas of the 
majority, or at least a large portion, of thinking humanity ; 
secondly, to point out -vhat I think should be the nature of the 
defence of individual liberty and enterprise that we should strive 
to base upon it. 

Space forbids me to go farther at this moment, but in a future 
article I hope to show conclusively the urgent practical necessity 
for framing such a defence at the present time, and to enumerate 
a few of the points which I think it should not neglect. 


PEMBROKE. 
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GAFFER HODGE HIS THOWTS. 


’DeED, muster hedditer, ’twur kindly méant, 
Yer axin me to rite fur yer revoo! 

Oi béant no skollerd—that’s a fact, oi béant, 

And kinder rekkuns my idees aint noo. 


Oi’s lived my life upon the land, and drudged, 
Wet days and dry, wi’ plow and spade and ho; 

From whoam to wark, from wark to whoam oi’s trudged, 

Summer and winter, wi’ small wage to show. 


Oi haint bin heddicated down to skule, 

As now they heddicates the bys and gells, 
Oi don’t purtind to rite, as they, by rule— 
Wall, wuds is wuds, no matter how yer spells! 


But if so be yer wants a day’s wark done, 
Not scamped, as young uns allus scamps it now— 

Mebbe, oi says it as shud not, fur one !— 

Whoi, here’s yer man wi’ spade or ho or plow! 


Consarn it all! so fur as oi can see, 
The kintrey ’s gwyin to the dogs surelie ! 

Farmin béant farmin as it used to be, 

And nutthin’ pays as when oi wur a by. 


Guess oi ha knoan in muster giles his time, 
What lived at uplands under squoiyer Gray, 

Crops allus crops, and prices allus prime, 

And no long faces on rent hordit day ! 


That’s fifty year ago, come mikklemass, 
Befur free trade and rale-ruds and sich like, 

And skules and heddikashun, and the class 

O’ cantin rogues what taut poor chaps to strike, 


a 


GAFFER HODGE. 


Sayin hard things o’ others, settin min 

And masters by the yeres what shud be one, 
Preachin as honest labur wur a sin— 

God only knaws the mischief they ha done! 


This aint the rason oi shud give aléan 
Whoi things is come to sich a risky skid— 
Young masters and young missuses ha groan 
Tew grand to live as onst the old uns did! 


Oi mind me when the farmer and his bys 

Rose wi’ the lark, and ’s wife and darters tew! 
They wurnt tew finnikin them days and nise 

To put their hands to what there wur to dew! 


We wants old-fashuned times and ways browt back, 
Not they new-fangled, brummagem idees ! 

More rale indivver, less o’ stupid ciack, 
What loves, wile labour grunts, to take its ease! 


Wark be the lesson all agin shud larn ! 
A many drones oi sees in ingland’s hive ! 
Fine folk must condisind to take their tarn, 
And sweat, not idle, gin they wish to thrive ! 


Better nor tenant rite and guv’ment aid, 
Wark, reglar wark, in ev’ry stashun tells ; 
By wark all classes can be prosprus made ; 
Fur God helps them, oi’ve héard, as helps thessels ! 


JoHn Hopce, 


Essex. 
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LIFE AND WORK 
OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


On the ground of ritual, or of rivalry, or of mere ignorance, this 
original national Church has no little opposition, prejudice, and 
indifference to contend with. A recent Ritualist catechism (ninth 
edition) expressly denies its claim to the name of Church at all, 
because it does not acknowledge three orders of clergy. Certain 
rivals deny its nationality on arithmetical grounds, although no 
three even of the denominations which do so are able conjointly to 
equal it in numbers. Other hostility the Church of Scotland has 
to encounter on the ground that it interferes with the freedom of 
politics; but this charge is so glaringly untrue and inconsistent, 
that merely to state it is to expose it. It is almost the only branch 
of the Christian Church in Scotland where member or minister 
is not exposed to inconvenience, or worse, by taking whichever side 
he pleases. Conservative Dissenters in Scotland are regarded by 
their brother Dissenters as little short of idiots; certainly as 
oddities, or victims of landlord intimidation. Yet it is the 
Dissenters—of whom nineteen-twentieths, if not even 99 per cent., 
are Liberals and Radicals—who object to the political freedom and 
neutrality of Churchmen. 

So far is the Church of Scotland from meriting the neglect which 
it generally receives in England, that there are few Churches 
whose system and history throw so much light on the questions 
which occupy the minds of men in all branches of the Church, 
whether Roman, Greek, Anglican, or Nonconformist. This was 
the opinion of the late Dean Stanley, than whom we have had 
perhaps no greater master in the science of the comparative 
anatomy of the body ecclesiastic. 

Before attempting an outline of the actual work and position of 
the Church of Scotland, it may tend to remove indifference or 
prejudice as to the whole subject if first the historical bearings be 
set down, the position of the Church marked in relation to orders 
and ceremony, and the proportion indicated of the chief religious 
bodies in Scotland. 

How often is it lost sight of that the Church of Scotland bears 
exactly the same relation as the Church of England to the unreformed 
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Church of Rome in point of direct origin from it. In 1560, when 
the severance took place in Scotland, it aroused a wider sympathy 
than in England, extending to the great body of the nobility and 
gentry. The original doctrines of the two national Churches, as 
embodied in the Thirty-nine Articles in the one case, and our 
First Book of Discipline and Book of Common Order in the other, 
are identical on the great testing subject of the Sacraments. The 
original Church of Scotland had neither the narrowness of theory 
of government nor the bareness of service that subsequently 
appeared. There were superintendents in addition to ministers, 
the superintendents being not a distinct order, but a temporary 
institution with fuller powers over a district as a quasi diocese. 
Leighton, in accepting the office of Bishop in the way he did, was 
in fair harmony with the Reformation beginning of his Church. 
The theory of Presbytery now generally accepted proceeds on the 
same lines, viz. that it is not prescribed in the New Testament, 
but is in conformity with it, and that any mild form of episcopacy 
is also in conformity with it. By ‘mild form” is here meant 
episcopacy as understood by bishops like Usher, Burnet, or Whately, 
as distinguished from the extreme theory that would refuse to recog- 
nise any Church in which three orders of clergy are not recognised. 

As to service, the original position of the Church of Scotland 
from 1560 to 1647 (the date of the adoption of the Westminster 
Standards), and later, was that a printed Prayer Book was in 
regular use every Sunday. There is an admirable reprint of 
Knox’s Liturgy and Westminster Directory, edited with introductions 
and notes by Drs. Sprott and Leishman. The English Puritans 
did a grievous injury to the religion of Scotland when their narrow 
and naked ideas got, or were forced, into currency. For a genera- 
tion past the better part of Scottish Churchmen have been labouring 
to show the alien and secondary character of these Puritanic ideas, 
whereas a leading feature of Scottish dissent is that it is most of 
all enamoured of these lower elements, and often confounds them 
with both the Reformation and the New Testament. 

As our aim is to throw light on the Church of Scotland in 
relation to Dissent, we pass over the whole period of struggle as to 
Church government, under King James and the Charleses, with the 
one remark that episcopacy never had a proper root in Scotland, 
but was an exotic royally planted by a combination of craft and 
force. Since 1690 the Church of Scotland has existed without 
interruption in its present form. Surely a Church has a primd 
facie claim to the name of National, when we find that its 
existence and special government are expressly guaranteed in the 
Articles of Union between Scotland and England, and have been 
solemnly sworn to on the accession of every British sovereign from 
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William III. to Victoria. The first oath taken by each of our 
sovereigns on accession and before coronation, is to maintain “‘ the 
government, worship, discipline, rights and privileges of the Church 
of Scotland.” 

There are two Presbyterian bodies which exist in the country 
alongside of the National Church. These often call themselves, 
or are called, sister Churches, but this in defiance of chronology, 
for the older and lesser of them—since a change in 1847, known as 
the United Presbyterian Church (commonly, as lawyers say, 
brevitatis causd, U.P.)—dates from two secessions in 1733 and 1761 
in a small way. The other and larger, calling itself the Free 
Church of Scotland, dates from a secession made in 1843. They 
are more properly daughter Churches; and somewhat unnatural 
daughters they are, for it is they who lead the cry for the over- 
throw of the mother Church. The former of these Churches, it 
may be explained, had its origin in grievances connected with 
Church patronage, and originally professed its readiness to return 
if these grievances were removed. The latter had its origin in the 
same cause, which subsequently was developed into a wild, misty 
claim of ‘‘ Spiritual Independence.” Although this fundamental 
grievance was entirely removed by the Patronage Abolition Act of 
1874, yet both Churches, instead of being conciliated, are more 
angry than ever. The loss of their old grievance is itself a new 
grievance. One of themselves, the Rev. Dr. John Brown of 
Edinburgh, expressed this idea with an amazing frankness, 
considering the nature of the principle as propounded for the 
raison d’étre of a branch of the Christian Church. ‘‘ The 
Dissenters having invested money in Churches and endowments 
on the faith of the abuses of the establishment, it is unfair in the 
government, or in any liberal man, to do anything towards the 
correction of those abuses.” 

The first thing now to be done is to make a comparison of these 
three branches of Presbytery in Scotland, so as to ascertain their 
relative strength in the country. The means of doing this in a 
thorough form, to command universal assent, do not exist, the only 
reason being the persevering resistance of English Nonconformists 
and Scottish Dissenters to an ecclesiastical column in the decennial 
census. As regards Scotland, however, we have something fairly 
satisfactory in point of trustworthiness. By a Return to Parliament 
obtained at the instance of Mr. Edward Ellice in 1873, it appears that 
the number of communicants in connection with the Church of Scot- 
land was 460,000 ; and another, made at the instance of Mr. Duncan 
M’Laren in 1878, shows that that number had risen to 515,000, an 
increase of 55,000 in five years. There is no reason to doubt that 
this increase continues, so that the present membership of the 
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Church may safely be stated at 550,000. The communicants of the 
United Presbyterian Church, according to their own annual returns, 
are 172,000; and, according to their own official showing, year 
by year that number is not advancing, but retrograding. This 
confessed declension is an important element in the whole case. 
The Free Church communicants in the Lowlands and English- 
speaking districts, as officially reported by themselves, are 230,000. 
They, too, by their own confession, are in a declining state when 
compared with the progress of the population of the country. In 
their report, by the secretary of the Sustentation Fund Committee, 
in 1875, in referring to the growth of the population, there is this 
acknowledgment: ‘‘ Our membership should have shown an 
increase over 1867 of 22,100 ; but it is shown above, on the basis of 
the Presbyterial Returns, that the increase was only 7,062. There 
is therefore a deficit of 15,000,” i.e. during each of the eight years 
1867-1875, a shortcoming of 1,875 members necessary to keep 
abreast of the growth of population. The position, then, of the 
three Churches in 1878 was:—Church of Scotland 515,786; Free 
Church (including allowance for Highlands), 240,000; United 
Presbyterian Church, 172,097, giving thus a majority to the 
mother Church of 103,689 over the united membership of the two 
younger but non-growing denominations. Here we can see very 
good reason for Dissenting resistance to an ecclesiastical column in 
the decennial census. (1) Such a column would demonstrate the 
great superiority of the National Church numerically ; and (2) it 
would show the superiority to be a growing one. Hence the present 
and recent eagerness of these declining Churches for the immediate 
overthrow of their rival. Every year’s delay lessens their chance, and 
five or ten years more of delay will render their cry ridiculous. 

Confirmation is given to the above figures for the membership 
of the three branches of Scottish Presbytery by the Report of the 
Registrar-General for the same year, 1878, showing the propor- 
tion of marriages according to the rites of the several religious 
denominations, thus 


Marriages. Percentage. 
Church of Scotland . - 11,880 46°52 
Free Church 5,431 22°30 
United Presbyterian . ‘ 3,013 12°37 
Roman Catholic . 2,181 8°95 
Episcopal . ‘ 653 2°68 
Other Denominations . ‘ 1,350 5°54 
Denomination not stated . 12 0°05 
Irregular Marriages. 388 1°59 


Total . - 24,858 100°00 
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A further confirmation of the proportion shown in the two 
foregoing sets of figures is to be found in the following indubit- 
able facts as regards the partial and irregular way in which the 
Churches belonging to these two bodies are distributed. There are 
356 rural parishes (of which 241 are old parishes), with a total 
population of 386,000, and an average population of 1,084 in which 
there is no Free Church; and there are 736 parishes in which 
there is no United Presbyterian Church. With gaps so enormous 
as these, in the one case, 356 out of 1,276 (the total number of 
Scottish parishes), and in the other case 736 out of 1,276, no 
wonder there is a great preponderance of membership in favour of 
the National Church over both of its rivals together. 

Ingenious and persistent efforts have been made to evade or 
becloud these facts and figures that mark the true proportion of 
religious denominations. It has been proposed to count places of 
worship instead of worshippers. By this device Churches that 
may accommodate 1,000 persons, are confounded with Lilliputian 
chapelettes in back courts that would be crowded with fifty or sixty. 
Another device is the counting of attendance at places of worship 
ona given Sunday. The significance of this, however, is minimised 
by one party being taken at their average without notice ; while 
Dissenters have the word secretly passed to muster at their best 
for an amateur census. Moreover, attendance at Dissenting 
Churches is as nearly as possible compulsory, as it is well known 
that two successive absences will produce a domiciliary visit by 
minister and elder to see whether the absentee has not bolted to 
some other flock. A third blind used to conceal the true numerical 
position is to shift the comparison from men to money, and make 
a boast of superior liberality; which is not the point in question. 
Nor is it rashly to be conceded that money-raising is a point of 
merit at all for the Christian Church—but with this we shall deal 
further on. 

Laying aside now the less agreeable method of comparison with 
others, let us make note directly of the work going on within the 
Church of Scotland from year to year, especially within the last 
forty years. Almost the only comparison we require here is as to 
the relative population of Scotland and England. Scotland, with 
its sixty members of Parliament for the 489 of England, and with 
its three and three-quarter millions of population against the 
twenty-five and a half millions of England, must necessarily in all 
Church matters present figures correspondingly small, and that 
are apt to be slighted by those accustomed to the larger scale of 
things in England. 

The original parishes of Scotland were 924 in number, each with 
a parish Church for worship, an income for the minister drawn 
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from the land under the name of tithe, or “‘teind,” together with 
an Official residence called a ‘“‘ manse,” and land of from four to ten 
or twenty acres in extent under the name of ‘ glebe.” The total 
annual value of these endowments, as ascertained from a Parlia- 
mentary Return in 1874, is £289,413. Scottish teinds are 
traceable back to the eleventh century, and appear in many cases 
to have been voluntary gifts of exactly the same kind as when a 
modern landlord grants a free site for a church, or adds £500 
towards endowment. At the reformation large quantities of 
Church lands were appropriated by the Crown, and afterwards 
squandered on laymen. Even of the teinds a very large part was 
secularised. Teinds to the value of £140,000 per annum are 
still enjoyed by proprietors of land, subject to part being claimed 
every nineteen years by the parish minister to augment his stipend, 
each application falling to be made by legal process before a special 
court. Thus teind is no burden or tax on any proprietor, but is 
co-existent with the right to the land, and for eight or more 
centuries has always formed a deduction from the full value of 
land. Instead of the National Church costing anything to anyone, 
more than two-thirds of its ancient patrimony goes to increase 
the income of the Crown, and of many noblemen and _ private 
gentlemen, and municipal corporations. What it still retains of 
its old estate, the Church may safely be said to do more good 
work for than any one of the holders of the rest of the same 
old property. The Church alone, of all the holders, fulfils the 
original work associated with the property. 
To fulfil this work more efficiently, the Church for two genera- 
tions past has largely added by her own exertions to these 
surviving endowments. In 1845 began the labours of a Committee 
for Endowment of New Parishes, which has done more, perhaps, 
than any other to show the vitality of the National Church. By 
this means the number of parishes has been raised from the 
original of 924 to 1,276 (including forty-two Parliamentary 
Churches). The basis of this increase is an Act of Parliament in 
1844, which provides that when an income of £120 per annum is 
secured, the church and district may be erected into a parish 
quoad sacra on application to the Court of Teinds (a branch of the 
Court of Session), which investigates the security of the endowment 
and adjusts the boundaries with due regard to the interests of 
neighbouring parishes. To provide £120 per annum, £3,000 must 
be invested for each new parish. The 312 parishes thus added to 
the Scottish Establishment between fabrics and endowment 
represent more than £2,000,000 of free-will offerings of members 
and adherents of the Church. This work of increase is thoroughly 
systematised, and goes on at the rate of ten or twelve new parishes 
VOL. I. 24 
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yearly, and even that barely keeps pace with the popularity of the 
Church. 

Our Home Mission Scheme, which lays tlie foundation on which 
these new parishes are subsequently organised, dates so far back 
as 1828. Its object is to aid local effort (1) in establishing 
Mission Stations among populations destitute of Church accommo- 
dation, and, either from rapidly-increasing numbers, or from the 
distance of their parish churches, not enjoying the requisite 
pastoral superintendence ; (2) for erecting or enlarging Churches 
where additional Church accommodation is needed; (3) in main- 
taining religious ordinances in Mission Churches while they can 
neither be endowed nor rendered self-supporting. The average 
income of this mission for the last five years was £12,500, which 
was devoted last year to the support of seventy-seven Mission 
Churches (with 16,372 attendants, and 10,380 communicants), 
fifty-three Mission Stations (with 6,890 attendants, and 2,211 
communicants), and building grants (total £5982), to erection or 
enlargement of seventeen churches, which, when completed, will 
add 7,974 sittings to the accommodation of the National Church at 
a cost of £45,610—surely not a bad year’s work in Church extension 
in a small country like Scotland. 

These two branches of work are directed towards extension of 
the Church to meet increasing population and popularity. There 
are other two branches of work of more recent date, designed to 
maintain the efficiency of what has been already established. 

Since 1866 there has been working an association for augmenting 
the smaller livings of the clergy, with the aim that no living should 
be less than £200 a year. Moderate as that sum is, there are 
more than 300 parishes that do not reach it, and there are new 
parishes year by year added where the fixed stipend is only £120. 
There is probably no parish in all Scotland with more than £1,000 
a year. The city Churches of Edinburgh have only £600 without 
a manse, and the city Churches of Glasgow only £425 without a 
manse. Very few country parishes reach £400. The majority 
may average £300. There is thus no provocation in the Church of 
Scotland to any sharp or hostile critic arising from wealth, or 
pluralities or sinecures. Greatly needed indeed is a Small Livings 
Fund, and it works in two ways—partly by capital, partly by 
annual collections. The Capital Fund is now fully £62,000. The 
progress of the scheme is indicated by two facts: (1) the grants 
made have increased in number from 180 in 1871 to 316 in 1881; 
(2) the amount distributed from £2,915 in 1871 to £8,144 in 1881. 
Besides these, however, a considerable number of livings are 
augmented directly by the congregations, especially in towns and 
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A kindred or complementary effort is made by an Aged and 
Infirm Ministers’ Fund only in its fourth year of operation. The 
lower the average, or exceptional stipend, the more is such a help 
as this required, because in these cases yearly life is a hard enough 
battle, and provision for a rainy day next to impossible. If no such 
help exists, a parish, especially a remote and poor one, may suffer 
grievously for years through the minister’s unavoidable inefficiency. 
Young as this movement is, a capital of nearly £8,000 has been 
secured, and an annual income of £390 devoted to small retiring 
pensions, so as to allow the bulk of the stipend to go to an 
assistant or successor. 

It lies beyond the object and limits of a paper like this to detail 
all branches of the work of the Church of Scotland—educational, 
charitable, colonial, missionary among the Jews in India, Africa and 
China. Enough has been stated to indicate the kind and extent of 
direct work at home, as marking a living and growing, and National 
Church, a Church larger in membership than any three branches 
together of any form of Christianity in Scotland, the three largest 
in order being Free Church, United Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic, as shown by their own statistics and the above-quoted 
Returns of Marriages by the Registrar-General. 

As a further indication of the work done by the Church, and the 
proportion of its several branches one to another, the following 
table is given, which will also show in a condensed form how 
extensive is the work done outside of the regular duties of the 
parochial clergy, whose stipends mainly come from the Church’s 
patrimony in the shape of teinds already described :— 


Ten years’ Voluntary Liberality of the Church of Scotland. 


Congregational and Charitable purposes’. £1,061,575 
Support of Ordinances, and Supplement of | 661.423 
Stipend (including £492,097 seat rents) 
Education (Exclusive of Training Colleges) . ‘ 137,333 
Home Mission Work . ‘ 262,121 
Church building . ‘ 535,933 
Endowment of New ‘ 411,610 
Foreign Mission Work . ‘ 286,238 


£3,356,233 

The above sums are exhibited in detail, year by year, in a Report 
to the General Assembly by a Committee on Statistics of the 
Christian Liberality of the Church. Moreover, in the above is not 
included a gift of £500,000 by the late Mr. Baird of Cambusdoon, 
the revenue of which is annually expended in promoting church 
building and endowment, and other home work. 
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No mere array of figures, however accurately ascertained or clearly 
put, can convey a living idea of the Church of Scotland and its two 
rival offshoots in their internal state or relative position. Taken 
together, they undoubtedly embrace eighty per cent. of the whole 
population, and the most genuinely and characteristically Scottish 
part of the population. There is a wonderful amount of agreement 
among them. All three are decidedly Presbyterian in fact and 
aim, with the same gradation of Church courts presided over by 
constantly changing moderators; they subscribe the same Con- 
fession of Faith, use the same Catechism, have the same forms 
of worship, the self-same freedom in every congregation of electing 
their own minister, and are all three alike of native descent and 
development—in truth, there is no distinct or solid principle which 
hinders them from coming together again, the real cause of both 
secessions having been removed in 1874 in the Patronage Abolition 
Act. Every year several ministers, or divinity students, from the 
two younger bodies seek and get admission into the Mother Church. 
Every year members of their own free choice pass in hundreds 
with transference certificates from the seceders to the National 
Church. Ill-feeling towards the Church of Scotland is notoriously 
far more clerical than laic, and it is more a matter of separate 
organisation and rivalry than dislike properly so called. Such ill- 
feeling as there is could be much more easily overcome were 
Scottish seceders not extraneously instigated by the Liberation 
Society. 

While in almost everything that is essential and of higher 
nature the three branches of Scottish Presbytery are in agree- 
ment, there are many curious differences in sympathy and 
tendency that form a deeply interesting study to those who are 
so inclined. It is especially in the Free Church that we see 
luxuriating the phenomenon of a Reformation Society, whose 
business is to be violent against the Pope and all his ways in 
season and out of season. There is a Sabbath Observance Society 
that would be scandalised by the Sunday song of a canary, and 
would darken his cage with a towel. There is a Purity of Worship 
Society whose prophets go from town to town raging and foaming 
maniacally against organs and human hymns, and books of prayer 
and graceful churches. There are those to whom Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey are fresher and more impressive than the Apostles 
Peter and Paul. There are those who, instead of contenting 
themselves with the name of their little denomination, have 
no movement under the dignity of national, imperial, pan- 
presbyterian. With all its faults, the old National Church has 
fewer crochets and Puritan oddities, less of intolerance and self- 
conceit, and less scope for demagogue “leaders.” It has the 
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dignity of a direct inheritance from the Medieval and Apostolic 
Church, is more chary of violating its own constitution, or 
changing its ground to carry out vehement passing likings or 
antipathies, has more of desire to cultivate the friendship of other 
branches of Christendom than to underrate them as all less pure 
or zealous than itself. Its possession of a moderate measure of 
endowment and a recognised name, enables it to preach the Gospel 
to the poor without requiring to screw money out of them in return, 
and enables it to search out the careless or the outcast with a 
combination of parental love and authority extremely difficult to be 
attained by any merely voluntary religious association. In a 
Church with a history like that of the Church of Scotland, bound 
up for 300 years past with the national character and progress, 
there is a reasonableness and improveableness, and comprehensive- 
ness and vitality which you search for in vain among smaller 
sections of seceders, whose origin is some antiquated dispute 
forgotten and departed from even by themselves, and which it is 
equally vain to search for among small religious bodies alien in 
feeling from the nation in whose midst they subsist. The clear 
ecclesiastical policy for a country like Scotland, so distinct and firm 
(almost to obstinacy) in its old national characteristics, is to seek 
improvement and unity; not by starting from forms of dissent 
already antiquated, and whose growth is stopped, nor by starting 
from an extreme episcopacy which has connection with only 24 
per cent. of the population, but by quietly letting matters alone, 
and leaving the people of their own accord (as they are so 
plainly and rapidly doing) to rally round that old Church which 
most nearly represents their feelings and aspirations, and which is 
ready yet further to meet these in all that is reasonable and 
scriptural. 

From the point of view of the Episcopalians, surely it would be a 
much nobler method, and one far more likely to succeed, to use what 
influence they have, especially among landed proprietors, in the 
direction of improving Presbytery in point of external form, since 
they would have 80 per cent. of the population to start from ; rather 
than to try to push an alien system which starts from 2} per cent. of 
the population, and is associated with extreme sacramentarian and 
ordination theories, from which the great bulk of the nation are 
utterly averse. For one thing, the present isolation of so many 
landlords ecclesiastically, undoubtedly tends to weaken the security 
of property and prepare the way in Scotland for agrarian claims, 
the first whispers of which in the west and north highlands are 
already making themselves heard in London. No social influence 
is so potent and honourable as that which is connected with the 
sacred associations of common prayer, Sunday by Sunday, under 
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the same church roof, where rich and poor meet together as the 
children of the same Father in Heaven. 

From the seceders’ point of view (both the 12 per cent. and the 
22 per cent. seceders), surely it would be worth while to make 
some concessions in matters of mere organisation, where no 
doctrinal or constitutional change is involved, to escape from those 
hardships that are a main cause of their stagnation or decline. 
There are undoubtedly three such causes at work :—(1) Political 
preaching; (2) endless demands for money ; (3) narrow, intolerant 
religious views. Happily, there is that amount of honest Christian 
feeling among the great bulk of seceders, that they are inclined to 
resent the intrusion of party politics as a profanation of the house 
of prayer and even of Church Courts. The better class of dis- 
senting ministers are beginning to see that they have gone too far 
in this direction. Not the least powerful of the three causes of 
the decline of numbers among seceders is the incessant dunning 
for money. A Free Church farmer near Perth who joined 
“the auld Kirk,” expressed the feeling of many when he said, 
in explanation of the change, “It’s no that I object to the 
Free Kirk road, only it has too many tolls for my taste.” The 
tail-piece of every second sermon is ‘Give, give,” like the 
voice of the daughters of the horse-leech in the Proverbs. 
In the town of Greenock I once came on the case of a simple 
servant-girl who was three months in arrears with her Susten- 
tation Fund money, and was in perplexity whether to devote 
three shillings to that object or to the support of a poor old 
widow mother. Not a month ago I traced out, in a village in 
Perthshire, several cases where a Free Church collector had 
followed the track of the Inspector of Poor, and extorted a shilling 
a piece from miserable paupers with two and sixpence or three 
shillings a week from the parochial board. Recently examples 
were exposed in Glasgow newspapers where, in case of congrega- 
tional deficiency, those in charge of the money made a temporary 
advance to bring the amount artificially, if not fraudulently, up to 
the sum necessary before they could draw the allowance from the 
Central Fund. These temporary advances would subsequently 
count in the denominational finance as so much money actually 
contributed. Where such devices as the above are not only true 
but apparently common, no wonder that many hard-working, strug- 
gling people get tired and look towards a church where pecuniary 
demands are less pressing. Thus the liberality of seceders is not 
prudently made a matter of boasting: more truly interpreted, it is 
a source of weakness and danger. Yet with all their really great 
liberality—amounting to an average of above £2 for every member of 
their communion—the result over the whole of their congregations is 
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marvellously discouraging from the purely voluntary point of view. 
Out of a total of 1,036 ministerial charges in the Free Church, so 
many as 716 are not self-supporting. Similarly, out of a total of 
534 United Presbyterian churches 157 are not self-supporting. In 
the Gaelic Highlands, where the Free Church has 201 congregations, 
only 31 are self-supporting. A phantom “ spiritual independence ” 
is thus associated with a very real material dependence, which, 
in the case of highland and rural congregations and ministers, 
must be anything but ennobling or spiritualising. It must be 
rather a trial to Presbyterian purity in a General Assembly for the 
so-called “‘ Highland Host,” to vote on the opposite side in an 
organ case or a Robertson Smith case from those who in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow hold the purse-strings. 

It will be seen, as the summary of our facts, figures, and 
arguments, that in Scotland the interests of Christian economy, 
independence, and peace, lie in close unison with the Church of 
Scotland, and in still closer unison with the combined Presbytery 
of that Church and her two daughter Churches, which would con- 
stitute 80 per cent. of the Scottish nation, and of the most genuinely 
native part of the nation. The growth of the Church of Scotland, 
either as it now is, or in conjunction with the two kindred and junior 
Churches, means, moreover, the greater comfort of the poor, the 
greater care of the outcast, the increase of a contented and patriotic 
spirit in this ancient and peculiar kingdom whose emblem is still 
the Thistle and not the Rose. 


James RankIN. 


ON THE LITERARY ADVANTAGES OF GRUB 
STREET. 


A FEw weeks ago I went down to pass an evening with Joseph Bull 
(whom I have already introduced to the reader) at his Richmond 
villa. At Waterloo bookstall my friend made a purchase with an 
air of great satisfaction, and when we had taken our seats, I 
observed him instantly plunge into the perusal of a newspaper 
which, from its familiar cover, I recognised as the popular 
“Society” journal called Truth. I was watching with great 
interest, by the changes of his speaking countenance, the varied 
delight which his literature afforded him, when I suddenly saw his 
expression alter from amusement to concern. He presently put 
the paper into my hand, pointing significantly to a paragraph in 
it; and I at once perceived that the incorrigible fellow had been 
affected by another notice of the National Review. It was to this 
effect :-— 


Perhaps there are people alive who may be able to appraise the relative amount 
of sensation caused by the appearance of the Westminster and National. Both were 
started to put new life into politics, the one into struggling politics, the other into 
effete politics. The Westminster began with the great attack of James Mill on the 
Whigs, the National begins in mediocrity. The Westminster came to grief in four 
years. In how many years will the National come to grief? This almost seems to me 
a rule-of-three sum.* 


Now, though it is true that there is no literary law against mediocre 
prose, as there is against mediocre poetry, it is not pleasant to be 
told by an authority that your politics are effete and that your 
writing is common-place. I was naturally, therefore, a little 
mortified by this expression of contempt. I restrained my feelings, 
however, and handed the paper back to my friend, only observing 
that “‘ threatened men live long, and that he would remember that 
this was at least the tenth distinguished organ of Radicalism which 
had interested itself in casting the horoscope of the National 
Review.” 

When we reached Joseph’s house it was raining fast, and since 
there seemed to be no prospect of a stroll on the delightful lawn, 


* Truth, March 29th. 
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we adjourned to the billiard-room, where, after a short game, we 
proceeded, as friends will, to amuse ourselves in our own way; 
Joseph resumed the study of his paper, and I turned to examine the 
contents of the library, which occupies a corner of the billiard-room. 
The small, but choice collection, reflects accurately the respective 
tastes of John and Joseph Bull. Side by side with the books which 
the latter has inherited from his father—Bloomfield’s Farmer's 
Boy, Hawker’s Sport, Pollok’s Course of Time, and a few other 
favourities of the last generation—may be seen on the upper shelves 
the whole cycle of Mr. Sponge’s sporting adventures, and many 
yellow-backed railway novels ; while, in the lower portion, containing 
the folios, stand some imposing tomes of seventeenth-century theo- 
logy, shouldering twelve handsomely-bound volumes of Truth, each 
with a gilded effigy of the goddess showing her well-known motto, 
* Cultores Veritatis, Fraudis Inimici.” The feeling of attraction 
towards those who speak ill of us, which is natural to us all, 
prompted me to make myself better acquainted with the contents of 
this periodical. A desire for instruction also moved me, for I knew 
that it was an organ of great authority with the people, having 
frequently seen it in the hands of sober merchants, country 
gentlemen, and that influential portion of society which, in the 
time of the Spectator, used to be described as the “fair sex.” 
I thought that by a study of its pages I might learn the im- 
portant secret how a paper may, at one and the same time, 
promote the cause of truth, enjoy an extensive circulation, and 
avoid the reproach of mediocrity. Accordingly I took out the 
twelfth volume and began to read it. 

I am bound to say that my first impression was one of profound 
astonishment. My knowledge of the opinions of the gentleman, 
whom certain proceedings in the Law Courts led me to believe to 
be the editor of Truth, was chiefly derived from his late celebrated 
essay—‘‘ A Democrat on the coming Democracy ’”—one fine passage 
in which had particularly attracted my attention. After proposing 
a progressive income tax of fifty per cent. the writer of the essay 
proceeded to say :— 


They (i.e. Democrats) indulge in no dreams of absolute financial equality between 
man and man, nor do they desire to interfere with the rights of property, although 
they might wish to put an end to the so-called rights of the few when they involve 
the wrongs of the many. They would no longer permit the law to produce and per- 
petuate inequality, and be the servant of rich men, but the master of poor men. 
Wealth would be more equitably partitioned, there would be fewer very rich men, and 
fewer men struggling and striving for the very necessaries of existence. Thus the sum 
of human happiness would be more equally divided. Social distinctions would be 
dependent rather on merit than on birth or wealth. . . . What is now a mere rhetorical 
phrase would become a reality: “ The public affairs of England would become the 
private affairs of every Englishman.” 


Now this passage, which I had read not without sympathy, 
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certainly seemed to me to suggest a reign of mediocrity. It recalled 
to me “‘ Roland the Just with ribands in his shoes,” and all the 
austerities of the first French Republic, and I had therefore been a 
little surprised to meet with an attack on mediocrity in the pages 
of Truth. But I had no sooner opened the volume with which I 
had provided myself, than I found myself in a kind of fairy-land 
positively blazing and coruscating with rank and fashion, a veritable 
Paradise of the Jeunesse dorée. I confess that I yielded at once to 
the fascinations of this, to me, novel literature. Living as I do 
in the country, in the {society of old friends and neighbours who 
know little of London life, and in the sober company of my books, 
it was a delightful sensation to be told something ‘‘ true” about 
the Duke of Dashfield, the Earl of Blankland, or Mrs. Plantagenet 
Jones. Though I have never seen the Duke or the Earl, though I 
have not the faintest idea of their respective heights, of their age, of 
the colour of their eyes or hair, so as to be able to form an image 
of them in my mind, it was something to know on excellent 
authority that one had proceeded in his yacht to the Mediterranean, 
and the other to his shooting-box in the Highlands. It was also 
exceedingly amusing to picture to myself Mrs. Plantagenet Jones’s 
distress (though I know no more of her than of the Duke or the 
Earl), on finding that the ‘‘ best people” had preferred the ball 
at the Austrian Embassy, which unluckily came off on the same 
night, to her own. Indeed, I was so well entertained with the 
vivacious chronicle of the doings of good society, that for some 
time I quite forgot that I was perusing an organ owned by the 
austere representative of the coming Democracy. 

I was presently roused out of this state of enchantment by the 
discovery that the gilded paragraphs, in which my fancy had been 
expatiating, were part of a personal narrative. It was indeed 
elevating to think that one was being talked to by somebody who 
actually knew the Duke, the Earl, and Mrs. Plantagenet Jones: 
it brought one a degree nearer still to Personal Truth; more espe- 
cially as the narrator seemed to be on such terms with these distin- 
guished people, as to be able to criticise their balls, their dinners, 
and their dresses with an indescribable air of candour and 
familiarity. But who, thought I, can the speaker be? I looked 
to the end of this part of the paper, which is called Entre Nous, in 
the hope of finding some name appended, but in vain. I should 
have concluded naturally that the editor was himself addressing 
me, but this seemed incredible. For how could a ‘‘ Democrat” 
ever have stooped to such a minute record of aristocratic frivolity 
as that ‘‘On Monday Mrs. gave a very smart ball in her new 
house”; that ‘‘the dances at Lady ’s, Lady ’s, and Lady 

’s, were all fairly successful”; that ‘the Baroness had 
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a large musical party following a big dinner”; that ‘“ Mrs. 
had a very brilliant party at which the display of diamonds 
was something to be remembered”? And all this on a single 
page!* It certainly did seem to me that we were at some distance 
from that ideal which Mr. Labouchere has proposed to us, when 
‘the public affairs of England shall become the private affairs of 
every Englishman.” It rather appeared as if the object of the 
paper, for which he is believed to be responsible, was to make 
*‘ the private affairs of some Englishmen the public affairs of all 
England.” 

Without attempting to solve this mystery, I resumed my studies. 
But I was soon confronted with another difficulty. I found that 
the unknown writer was constantly addressing or alluding to some 
person of the Christian name of ‘‘ Edmund,” who seemed to belong 
to the same profession as himself. ‘‘Edmund’s news from India 
is not very fresh.” ‘‘ According to this remarkable Edmund, it is 
Lord ’s practice,” &c. ‘‘ Edmund’s musical correspondent is a 
marvellous person.” ‘Edmund is considerably behind in his 
Church news,” &c. &e. While I was puzzling over passages like 
these, I was startled by a loud guffaw from Joseph Bull, who had 
all this time been steadily reading through, word by word, the 
twelve pages of “‘ Entre Nous” in his current number. “ Ho, ho, 
ho!” he laughed, with that thorough enjoyment which I like to 
witness ; “‘he’s at him again!” 

** Who is at whom, Joseph ?” said I. 

‘Why Henry’s at Edmund, of course,” replied my friend. 
“Just listen: ‘Fedora, Edmund, indeed! Why not Medora? 
Why not Dora? With every wish to oblige you, I certainly shall 
not pronounce the o short, but shall continue to say Fedora.’+ Ho, 
ho, ho! fancy Edmund saying Fedora,” continued Joseph, 
exploding again with a feeling of infinite superiority, as if he 
had been himself quite aware from the first of the right quantity of 
the syllable. 

** But who are Henry and Edmund ?” I inquired; ‘‘and why do 
they address each other in this familiar way ?” 

“Oh, don’t you know?” said he. ‘As might be expected from 
a person of your opinions, you are terribly behind the age. Why, 
Mr. Labouchere owns T'ruth, and his Christian name is ‘ Henry’ ; 
and there is another journal of a kindred character the Christian 
name of whose editor or proprietor is ‘Edmund’; and as to these 
two speaking to each other by their Christian names, that’s a bit 
of fun for the diversion of their readers; because a good many 
people know that there was once a kind of partnership between 
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them which has since been dissolved, and now each tries to pick as 
many holes as he can in the grammar and information of the 
other. Whenever they find out a mistake, this is the way in which 
they let the public know of it.” 

““T see,” said I. ‘‘ Like Roland and Sir Leoline, ‘They stood 
aloof, their scars remaining,’ &c. You remember the beautiful 
lines, Joseph? Well, all I can say is, that I hope when the 
Mr. Nichols, or the Mr. Chalmers, or whoever may be the com- 
mentator, of the next century, comes to edit Truth, after the 
manner of the Tatler and Spectator, he may be lucky enough to 
light on this explanation. Otherwise, humorous passages of the 
kind you have read to me will reduce him to despair.” 

The mention of the Spectator brought to my mind a passage in 
Lord Carnarvon’s article, on ‘‘ The First of March, 1711,” contain- 
ing some advice to the Editors of the National Review, which, when 
I first read it, appeared to me excellent :— 


It is not intended to indicate the topics or even the principles of a Conservative 
Spectator. The object of these observations is rather to suggest the spirit which may 
inspire at least many of its pages. There are, we may hope, Sir Roger de Coverleys 
still to be found among the country gentlemen of England, who, whilst they know 
how to enjoy a great estate, also know ‘that frugality is the support of generosity,” 
living amongst and honoured by friends, neighbours, and dependents ; there are still 
Sir Andrew Freeports, the merchant princes of London and Liverpool, and a hundred 
other centres of trade, who believe that true power is to be got by arts and industry, 
and who know that England may be made richer than other kingdoms by as plain 
and honest methods as they themselves are richer than other men; there are lawyers 
as disinterested and agreeable as the Spectator’s * gentleman of the Inner Temple”; 
there are still country parsons of plain good sense, good aspect, clear voice, sociable 
temper, in whose parishes there has not been a law-suit since they lived there, and 
to whom, if there is any dispute, their parishioners apply for a decision; there are 
still officers like Captain Sentiy of “great courage, good understanding, but of invin- 
cible modesty,” who are only awkward at putting their talents within the observation 
of such as should take notice of them; and perhaps [I may add that there are honest 
and worthy Will Honeycombs, who, without any great and notable solidity of 
character, represent the gallantries and amusements of a pleasure-loving age, and 
who sparkle like foam on the surface of society. ‘To all these a Conservative Spectator 
ouzht to speak. 


{ say, when I first thought over this advice, it appeared to me 
excellent. But my studies of T’ruth have caused me to doubt 
whether the conditions of the times are so favourable for reviving 
the tone of the Spectator as Lord Carnarvon supposes. It is true 
that all the characters he enumerates are still to be found in 
society ; but do they relatively occupy the same authoritative 
social position as in Queen Anne’s time? Are they the people 
who nowadays give the tone to taste, or determine the standard of 
breeding? In former days each of them filled his recognised 
station in a social hierarchy, in which the art of Addison and 
Steele, of Pope and Arbuthnot, was approved by the taste of 
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Somers and Halifax, of Shrewsbury and Granville ; but how poor 
and tame a figure would they make in that glittering society, the 
record of whose doings is so faithfully preserved for us in the pages 
of Truth, and provides such luxurious entertainment for the imagi- 
nation of Joseph Bull! There is also in their position, and indeed 
in their temper, something of mediocrity ; and ‘‘ mediocrity,” as 
has been shown, is a deadly offence in the opinion of the editor of 
Truth. Moreover, they have been brought up with old-fashioned 
notions of Honour and Good Breeding, and are deficient in that 
knowledge of Personal History which is expected of those who move 
in polite circles. Taking these circumstances into account, I cannot 
help thinking that perhaps Lord Carnarvon ought to have given 
more consideration to the revival of another great literary institution, 
which was in existence in the time of the Spectator; I mean the 
famous confraternity of Grub Street. Art, as Addison says, is to 
conform to taste, and not taste to Art; and looking to the 
extraordinary sedulity and success with which a writer, who shows 
by many infallible signs that he possesses the taste of a wit, a 
scholar, and a gentleman, has cultivated the art of Grub Street, it 
appears to me that it is well worth while to reflect on the advantages 
which that art enjoys in the age we live in. 

In the first place it is, I think, evident that what makes Grub 
Street peculiarly acceptable to our Democracy is the encouragement 
it gives to our ruling passion for unlimited personal Liberty. It 
is true that in its origin Grub Street was the product of Despotism, 
and that as Liberty advanced Grub Street declined. As all students 
of English literature know, it was the refuge of those professors of 
letters who were forced to seek obscurity for the practice of arts 
which Authority had declared to be illicit. It flourished under the 
stringency of the Licensing Laws, and the impotence of these laws 
to repress the scurrility against which they were directed was the 
main reason why they were allowed to expire. It was argued: 
‘There is a common law of taste and breeding as well as of the 
ordinary business of society; give so much rational freedom to 
society as will enable the best part of it to declare this law, and 
you will find that it will be strong enough to suppress those base, 
vulgar, and scandalous instincts, which elude the violent methods 
of arbitrary government.” The first fruits of this rational liberty 
were the Tatler and Spectator, before the popularity of which 
Grub Street was driven into holes and corners, and such general 
disrepute, that, in the latter part of the last century, its name was 
almost forgotten. If, therefore, we were to confine our view of 
Liberty to the old ideas of the English aristocracy, we should 
probably admit that Lord Carnarvon was justified by experience in 
anticipating the success of a Conservative Spectator. 
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But, on the other hand, it must be allowed that, throughout the 
present century, Liberty has made vast progress. Old-fashioned 
Freedom was founded on principle; it made all persons equal 
before an unwritten law of Morals and Religion. The modern 
notion of Liberty is much grander and more expansive. It says 
in effect to every individual: ‘Think, speak, write, act as you 
please, so long as you can keep out of the clutches of the law of 
the land. ‘It is of very little use to rely on principles of any 
kind’; De gustibus non est disputandum. The only question is, 
‘Will a thing pay ?’” Money has, in fact, become the standard 
of Liberty as of everything else; and the consequence has been 
the vigorous revival of Grub Street. Liberty, as understood by 
Grub Street, allows a man or woman to accept an invitation to 
dinner, and, after learning a family secret, to sell it the 
following week to one of the ‘Society Journals.” Grub Street 
permits its votaries, after being present at a ball, to tell the 
world that it was “ very smart”; or that it was ‘‘ frightfully hot,” 
or that it was not honoured by the ‘best people.” Grub Street 
finds it entirely permissible to impart to eager crowds the informa- 
tion that ‘‘ Mr. ” (the name being of course given in 
full) ‘‘has drawn a prize in the matrimonial lottery, for not 
only is the young lady beautiful, but her father left her 
£250,000.” * Or again on the same page, that ‘‘ Lady ——’s 
handsome costume was eminently becoming, and her pretty niece 
looked charming in a fashionably artistic toilet.” Or that 
“Mr. is to be married shortly. He has been a widower for two 
years.” + When an Archbishop is lying on his death-bed, Grub 
Street allows the fullest liberty to its speculations about his successor, 
as thus: “‘ The episcopal bench has never been so strong as at the 
present time, and it would be easy to name half-a-dozen prelates, 
any one of whom would make an admirable Primate, but I believe 
there is no doubt that the great office will be offered by the Prime 
Minister to,” &c. &c.} From all this those who may have been 
impressed by what Lord Carnarvon said in his article, will 
clearly see that, in matters of taste and feeling, the artist in Grub 
Street has the advantage of a far larger liberty than could be 
enjoyed by a writer acknowledging the authority of the Spectator. 

Another advantage which Grub Street possesses in these demo- 
cratic days is its power of satisfying the inborn cravings of our 
nature for news of all sorts, and more particularly for that of a 
personal, and even a scandalous, kind. How ancient and respect- 
able this passion is we know from the old description of the 
Athenian people: ‘‘ Now all the Athenians and the strangers that 
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were there spent their time in nothing else but either to tell or 
to hear some new thing.” The Spectator in its aristocratic artificial 
manner, discouraged the taste of these ‘‘ Quidnunes,” as it called 
them :— 

*“ There is,” said Addison, “ another set of men that I must likewise lay claim to, 
whom I have lately called the blanks of society, as being altogether unfurnished with 
ideas till the business and conversation of the day has supplied them. . . . As they lie 
at the mercy of the first man they meet, and are grave or impertinent all the day 
long, according to the notions which they have imbibed in the morning, I would 
earnestly entreat them not to stir out of their chambers till they have read this 
paper; and do promise them that I will daily instil into them such sound and whole- 
some sentiments, as shall have a good effect on their conversation for the ensuing 
twelve hours.” * 

Pope also classes them among the most favoured worshippers of 
the Goddess Dulness. Human nature, however, has reasserted itself, 
and, as everybody knows, our democratic society is weekly gratified 
by Grub Street, both with a revelation of the secret machinery of 
political life, and with a record of the domestic doings of persons of 
distinction. The chronicle, which is written with equal minuteness 
and accuracy, shows the intense interest which a large portion of 
society take in their neighbours’ affairs. It is devoted not only to 
the propagation of Truth, but to the rectification of Falsehood. 
When an error is committed one week, it will be corrected the next in 
the following artful manner: “ Through a stupid mistake I last 
week, speaking of Generals and , said that the former had 
but one arm. It should, of course, have been the latter.” + One 
does not see why it should be ‘‘of course” to the reader; but 
the reader doubtless accepts the correction in the spirit in which it 
is made. Sometimes the mistake seems a little more serious, as 
for instance: “The Rev. goes extremely far in the cause 
of total abstinence. He declares that if his wife were dying, and 
the doctors said brandy would save her, he would not let her have 
it.”t Next week a correction is required. ‘‘J alluded last week to 
the story told about the Rev. , having stated at a meeting 
that he would not give his wife brandy, though it were to save her 
life. Mr. writes that he never said anything of the kind. I 
am glad, therefore, of an opportunity to contradict the story.”§ Thus 
the writer justifies his claim to the proud title he assumes on his 
paper, ‘‘ Cultor veritatis, fraudis inimicus.” 

Finally, the chief advantage enjoyed by Grub Street is that, in 
reward for its promotion of liberty and its satisfaction of the wants 
of human nature, its professors derive from it large pecuniary profit, 
and a great intellectual reputation. Fortune in other ages was not 
equally kind to them. In old days they lived in garrets, and were 
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a little reflection will show us, I think, how the case stands. Joseph 
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believed to write under the inspiration of Hunger and Poverty. It 
was of one of the class that Pope wrote in George I.’s time :— 


If meagre Gildon draws his venal quill, 
I wish the man a dinner, and sit still.* 


But it is evident, from the free and easy manner in which the 
modern Grub Street artist criticises the hospitalities of society, 
that he can never be in want of a dinner; and the propagation of 
Truth being such a profitable occupation, venality is out of the 
question. And again, a very considerable amount of impudent 
vivacity did not suffice to save a writer in George II.’s time from 


being preferred to the throne of Dulness. Of Colley Cibber we 
_are told— 


Dulness with transport eyed the lively Dunce, 
Remembering she herself was FPertness once. 


But in the days of Queen Victoria the following is hailed by a 
multitude of readers as brilliant wit :— 


A Conservative member of the House of Commons, who talks much on foreign affairs, 
but not wisely, was passing last week through Palace Yard, when a man ran against 
him. “Do you know, sir, who I am?” said the member, ‘I am Mr. . M.P.” 
* What,” irreverently answered the man, “are you Mr. ——, the greatest fool in the 
House of Commons?” “You are drunk,” exclaimed the M.P. “Even if I am,” 
replied the man, “I have the advantage over you—TI shall be sober to-morrow. 
whereas you will remain the fool you are to-day.” fF 


Hence it would appear that the modern Grub Street writer is 
exceedingly fortunate in his age. 

The secret of the success of Grub Street Art seems to me to lie 
in excess—Excessive Liberty, Excessive Vivacity. This tendency 
to excess is not confined to the Art of Grub Street. It is a feature 
which the craving for novelty has produced in most of the arts of 
the period. In poetry, for instance, we may see a disposition to 
encroach upon the province of painting, and to make words exercise 
the functions of colour; the painter developes colour at the 
expense of drawing and composition; the musician, in his desire 
for dramatic form, sacrifices his proper instrument of melody; in 
style generally originality has been replaced by eccentricity, and 
personality does duty for wit. All this shows that there must 
be something excessive in the taste of our democratic society, 
peculiarly favourable to tendencies to extravagance in art. And 


Bull and the Plutocracy have, since the first Reform Bill, done 
much to overthrow the aristocratic balance of society in which 
John Bull occupied a middle position; and the ideal of life 
which the former respect, the Accumulation of Money and 
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its natural complement Luxury, have replaced the old standard of 
Moderation established by the Spectator. We ought, perhaps, to 
regard this state of things as a stage in the necessary law of social 
evolution, and it is doubtless extremely favourable to the develop- 
ment of the Art of Grub Street. And yet I would venture to ask 
Joseph Bull, if he should ever read these lines, to consider whether 


there is not something to be said in favour at least of the ideal of 
the old Feudal order of life, and of eighteenth century Moderation. 
Though the Editor of Truth has condemned mediocrity, it is 
deserving of notice that a poet of some authority commends it. 
Horace says : 


Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. 


This stanza, it appears to me, contains matter that our age 
would do well to reflect upon. Joseph Bull has been so long accus- 
tomed to regard the principles of Laissez faire and unlimited 
personal liberty as the royal roads to the accumulation of wealth, 
that he has overlooked the fact, which has been lately pointed 
out, that they also lead to the ‘‘ aggregation of wealth producers.” 
He scarcely thinks in his Belgravian, Tyburnian, Kensingtonian, 
or Suburban mansion of the sordes tecti obsoleti, and of the infinity 
of mean and miserable trades, which his luxury calls into existence 
in Southwark or Bethnal Green. But the inhabitant of these 
districts, who looks on the invidenda aula of Joseph Bull, thinks a 
great deal about him; and it seems to him unreasonable and 
excessive that while he himself is only just able to earn enough 
to sustain life, the spirit of competition should be prompting 
his neighbours to give thousands of pounds for cups and saucers, 
which, as Mr. Labouchere justly reminds us, may be intrinsically 
worth only a few shillings. If Joseph Bull on his side pleads 
that there is no reason why he should not spend his money 
as he chooses, the answer is that his neighbours have the power, 
if they choose, of compelling him to pay an income tax of fifty 
per cent. And again, if Joseph urges that, by so doing, they 
would be taking away from him the means of gratifying his 
imagination and his love of art, he may be reminded that all 
really great Art shows a certain balance of contraries and a 
submission to law, which is foreign to the idea of Excess; that 
Hamlet tells us, for instance, in matters of Art, to “let our 
discretion be our own tutor, with this special observance, that we 
overstep not the modesty of Nature,” which is, perhaps, not very 
different from what St. James calls ‘‘the perfect law of liberty.” 
Taking these things into account, I think Joseeh Bull may very 
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fairly be asked to consider whether the excessive personal liberty 
which he has so long encouraged, and which has culminated in the 
revival of Grub Street, is an unmixed advantage; and whether 
there are not certain qualities indispensable to the preservation of 
society—such as self-restraint, a sense of mutual obligation between 
superior and inferior, respect for the feelings of others, all those 
qualities, in fact, which make up our idea of a Gentleman—to be 
found in that much-despised system of mediocrity, which produced 
Sir Andrew Freeport and Sir Roger de Coverley. If he should ever 
come to be of this opinion, it is probable that there will be again a 
decline in the Literature of Grub Street. 


Tuomas TANTIVvy. 


NAMES AND CHARACTERS IN THE ‘“ VICAR 
OF WAKEFIELD.” 


Boswett tells us in his Life of Johnson (vol. ii. p. 192), that Mrs. 
Thrale and Sir John Hawkins “have strangely mis-stated the history 
of Goldsmith’s situation and Johnson’s interference when this novel 
was sold”; and he then gives his own history of the transaction as 
obtained from Johnson :— 

“I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith that he was in great 
distress, and as it was not in his power to come to me, begging that I would come to 
him as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. 
I accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested 
him for his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
changed my guinea, and got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the 
cork in the bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
which he might be extricated. He then told me that he had a novel ready for the press, 
which he produced to me. I looked into it and saw its merit; told the landlady I 
should soon return, and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds.” 

Boswell then gives in a note the narrative of Mrs. Thrale, 
italicising some of the words to show “the extreme inaccuracy 
with which all her anecdotes of Johnson are distorted ” :— 


I have forgotten the year, but ,it could scarcely, I think, be later than 1765 or 
1766, that he was called abruptly from our house after dinner, and returning in about 
three hours, said he had been with an enraged author, whose landlady pressed him for 
payment within doors, while the bailiffs beset him without... . and fretting over a 
novel, which when finished was to be his fortune, but he could not get it done for distrac- 
WE 6 x. a5 Mr. Johnson went to the bookseller, recommending the performance, and 
desiring some immediate relief. 

‘Unfortunately, however,” as Mr. Croker suggests, ‘‘ Mrs. Thrale’s 
version is the more probable of the two,” and some of the very 
points which Boswell has emphasised may, perhaps, lead the 
reader to the same conclusion. 

Boswell says “‘he had a novel ready for the press, which he 
produced,” &e. 

Mrs. Thrale says “‘he was fretting over a novel, which when 
finished was to be his fortune, but he could not get it done for 
distraction,” &c. 

Now, a careful perusal of the Vicar of Wakefield will show that, 
though in a state to offer it for sale, it certainly was “‘ unfinished ” 
(as, indeed, Mr. Forster suggests), and it would seem that a whole 
chapter is deficient (between chap. ii. and chap. iii.). 

Why did the Vicar leave Wakefield, where he had a good 
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income, ‘an elegant house situated in a fine country, and a good 
neighbourhood”? Why did he “at last accept a small cure in 
a distant part of the country, worth only £15 a year”? What 
was the story which he afterwards told at the fair, to his ‘old 
acquaintance—a brother clergyman—of the result of ‘the Whis- 
tonian controversy,’ ‘my last pamphlet,’ the archdeacon’s reply, 
and the hard measure that was dealt me” ? 

There must have been some unfinished account of all this, 
which Goldsmith had intended to insert, but (as Mrs. Thrale 
says) ‘‘could not get it done for distraction ”’ ; and this is the more 
probable from the minute accuracy of details which can be traced 
throughout the book. 

It may be worth while to examine some of these little details, 
which, perhaps, may add another chapter to the slender history 
of Goldsmith’s life. 

Where was this small cure of fifteen pounds a year, in a distant 
neighbourhood, ‘‘ a journey of seventy miles” ? 

At this distance from Wakefield (as measured along the roads 
in an old map of 1750) is Kirkby Moorside, the last scene in the 
life of Villiers, who died here in the house of one of his tenants, 
and the living of which was then rated in the King’s books at 
£14 Os. 10d. It is on the banks of the river Dove, and surrounded 
by steep-hills. The vicar’s house was ‘‘at the foot of a sloping 
hill, sheltered with beautiful underwoods behind, and a prattling 
river before.” It is about a mile distant from the small market 
town of Welburn—(Moses sold his horse at Welbridge fair)—and 
“within a few miles” of Helmsley, ‘‘ once proud Buckingham’s 
delight,” within which estate of fifty thousand acres Kirkby 
Moorside is situated. 

‘‘ Nothing,” says the Vicar, ‘‘could exceed the neatness of my 
little enclosures, the elms and the hedgerows appearing with 
inexpressible delight.” Helmsley, says Grose, is noted for its 
“‘remarkable elms,” from which, indeed, he tells us, it derives its 
name. ‘The house consisted of but one story, and was covered 
with thatch”; this was no unusual habitation for a clergyman in 
those remote dales, and Sterne, describing his own parsonage in 
the adjoining parish, says (in his dedication of Tristram Shandy 
to Pitt), ‘it is written in a bye-corner of the kingdom and in a 
retired thatched house.” 

When the Vicar sets off in search of Olivia, he first goes to 
Thornhill Castle (Helmsley ?), ‘a few miles off”; and then to 
“the Wells” (Harrogate ?), a distance of “ thirty miles,” after 
which he proceeds “thirty miles further” “to the races” (at 
Doncaster ?), where he finds himself some “seventy miles from 
home.” 
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The prison to which he is taken, ‘‘ eleven miles” from his 
house, is described as “‘a town or rather village, for it consisted 
of a few mean houses, having lost all its former opulence and 
retaining no marks of its ancient superiority but the gaol. The 
prison had formerly been built for the purposes of war, and 
consisted of one large apartment common to both felons and 
debtors.” 

The inn (at which Miss Wilmot and her father stop for 
refreshment) is ‘‘at the other end of the town,” implying one 
long street. 

The town of Pickering, eleven miles from Kirkby Moorside, is 
described in the county topography as having been formerly of 
much more importance, and the principal town in the district, 
and still possessing jurisdiction over the neighbouring villages, 
and the seat of the petty sessions for the west division of the 
Wapentake. It consists of one long straggling street, with no 
edifice worthy of notice, though its western extremity is rendered 
interesting by the remains of a strong castle, formerly the prison 
of Richard II., after his deposition. ‘‘ The castelle,” says Leland, 
*‘stondith in an end of the town” (it has only one inn, where the 
keys of the castle are now kept). 

Midway between Wakefield and Kirkby Moorside, ‘“‘ within thirty 
miles of our future retreat,” is Boroughbridge, situated near the 
confluence of the Ure, the Swale, and the Ouse, where they were 
“detained two days by the floods,” and where Olivia narrowly 
escaped being drowned “ in the midst of a rapid stream.” 

From these and other matters of minute detail, it seems diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that Goldsmith must himself have 
walked over the whole country which he describes. How else 
could he have obtained his accurate information, at a time when 
Murray’s guides and handbooks were unknown? How came he 
to call his book ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield” ? and where did he find 
the name of Thornhill, or the still more uncommon one of Flam- 
borough ? 

But there is something like proof that at some period between 
1760 and 1762 Goldsmith actually did make a tour on foot 
through Yorkshire to Northumberland. 

In a letter from Miss Bewick to the writer of these notes, she 
says 


I have often heard my father tell that when he was very young, a stranger travelling 
on foot, and dressed ina sky-blue coat with immense wide cuffs, called in at Cherry- 
burn, where he had refreshment. While resting he conversed with my grandmother, 
and when he left she observed to her sister Hannah, “ That is no common person.” 
The impression made on the child was so strong, that the first time he saw a portrait 
of Goldsmith he felt certain that it was the poet himself who had called in while 
crossing the country. 
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No one could have mistaken Goldsmith’s countenance, and least 
of all could Bewick. 

Alluding to the subject again in a later letter, Miss Bewick says 
that she thinks the refreshment offered to the visitor consisted of 
eggs and bacon and home-made wine. Could this have suggested 
the idea of the famous ‘‘ gooseberry wine ” ? 

Now, Bewick was born August 1753, so that supposing him to 
have been from six to eight years old at the time of this incident, 
it would have occurred about 1760-62, at which time mention of 
Goldsmith’s illness from confinement and sedentary occupation 
frequently occurs, and the remedy prescribed for him, says Mr. 
Forster, was change of scene. 

But we have more direct evidence: Cradock, in his literary 
memoirs (vol. iv. p. 287), tells us, that in one of his last inter- 
views with him, Goldsmith mentioned his having made a journey 
to Wakefield at this time, and that he wrote the novel to defray the 
expenses, to which he adds, quoting Goldsmith’s own words, ‘as 
my business lay there, that was my reason for fixing on Wakefield 
for the field of action.” 

If Goldsmith did thus’travel on foot to Newcastle, nothing seems 
more likely than he should have gone to Doncaster (perhaps visit- 
ing Langton in Lincolnshire on his way), thence to Wakefield, 
Harrogate, and Knaresborough, and so to Kirkby Moorside and 
Helmsley, where he would be in the direct north road from York 
to Neweastle—‘‘ the great road, a little way out of the village,” 
where Sophia was carried off and on which Olivia meets “‘ a stage- 
coach.” Here he would be in the immediate vicinity of Sterne— 
a brother Irishman by birth—whose humour Goldsmith must have 
appreciated, little as he was disposed to like the coarseness of 
Tristram Shandy. Sterne had just been appointed to the curacy 
of Coxwold in 1760. 

It is probable enough that Goldsmith may really have met 
Newberry, as he describes, at Doncaster, on his way to York 
(where he had business connections in the book line). He was 
apparently on horseback, stopping only “‘ to take a cursory refresh- 
ment, and had no sooner alighted than he was in haste to be gone, 
for he was on business of the greatest importance.” It is still 
more probable that Goldsmith was ‘ unprovided with money,” 
and that he ‘‘ borrowed a few pieces to be paid at my return,” 
giving, no doubt, his note-of-hand for the money, and perhaps 
renewing it when due, by writing the sly and playful puff of the 
History of Mr. Thomas Trip, or, perhaps, the history of Mr. 
Trip itself, if indeed he did not write the Vicar of Wakefield to 
defray the debt, as stated above by Cradock. 

Sir John Hawkins tells us that the book was written under a 
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pressing necessity, and sold for £40; Boswell tells us that Johnson 
sold it for £60; Mrs. Thrale, who mentions no sum, says that 
Johnson “‘ took it to the bookseller desiring some immediate relief.” 

These apparently conflicting statements, however, admit of a 
probable reconciliation. If Goldsmith had borrowed money of 
Newberry to discharge his bill at Doncaster and ‘“‘to pay for his 
journey to Wakefield” (particularly if he had been laid up for 
three weeks like Dr. Primrose), it seems likely enough that Johnson 
may have obtained £40 in cash “for immediate relief,” leaving 
the balance of £20 to clear off Goldsmith’s debt—to say nothing 
of the probability above suggested, that the tale as we now have 
it, has been added to and altered from the ‘ unfinished” sketch 
which Johnson sold to the bookseller, and which Goldsmith was 
then unable to complete. 

Now, the Doncaster races were in the third week of September 
and lasted five days, so that Goldsmith, after transacting his 
business in Wakefield, would probably reach Boroughbridge about 
the middle of October, when he may have witnessed the floods 
which were not unusual at that time of year. In October 1762 
these were very general and destructive, ‘‘ the waters in many 
places began to rise with great fury,” and continued so doing for 
three or four days, in consequence of heavy rains and strong north 
winds, which hindered the rivers from flowing as fast as usual 
into the sea. In some places, we are told, the inundation began 
suddenly, and rose twelve feet in four or five hours. Such floods 
still occur in this district, and the Times of to-day reports that 
the— 


rivers have overflowed to a very considerable extent, and in some of the country 
districts roads are impassable. The river Ure has risen to a great height, and two- 
thirds of the town of Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, is submerged. The residents yesterday 
found themselves imprisoned in their houses, and boats had to be employed in carrying 


them provisions and rendering other assistance. All the mills were flooded, and their 
fires extinguished.* 


It is worth noting what long distances the good vicar is made 
to walk; easy enough for a pedestrian like Goldsmith, who had 
walked over half Europe, but not so for poor Dr. Primrose, who, 
indeed, was laid up with fever from the fatigue. 

It is admitted that Goldsmith narrates his continental wan- 
derings under the name of George Primrose: can anything be more 
probable than that he should have used his Yorkshire note-book 
in describing the journey of the Vicar himself, that he really did 
come across some of the scenes and incidents which he so gra- 

* «The Swale,” says Murray’s handbook, “in the season when it is usually seen by 
tourists, gives little notion of its destructive force during the floods of winter and 


early spring. Banks and buildings (especially in the lower part of the dale) are 


frequently swept away, and the floods on the tributary becks are scarcely less sudden 
and dangerous.” 
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phically describes, and that from such mental sketches (‘ motives” 
as artists would call them), perhaps more or less accurate, and 
blended with his own artless nature, he composed his charming 
picture ? 

One picture, however,—‘‘ the immortal family picture,” as Mr. 
Forster calls it,—must not be passed over without some notice. 
‘Neighbour Flamborough’s family,” we are told, “had lately got 
their pictures drawn by a limner who travelled the country and 
took likenesses for fifteen shillings a head.” ‘He wrought with 
assiduity and expedition, and, it must be owned, did not spare 
his colours,”’ which were evidently oils, as “ the picture leaned in 
the most mortifying manner against the kitchen wall, where the 
canvas was stretched and painted.” 

A peripatetic oil-painter was certainly no common thing 130 years 
ago. Was there any such portrait painter, whom Goldsmith was 
likely to have met or heard of in his rambles through Yorkshire ? 

George Romney was apprenticed to Steele (a local artist of 
some merit) in 1755, and went with him the following year from 
Kendal to York, in which neighbourhood they stayed for more 
than a year, when Steele left Romney behind him to finish several 
of his portraits. 

Among these portraits was that of Laurence Sterne to whom 
(says his son) Romney was introduced, and ‘‘ received some marks 
of friendship and attention from him.” 

Romney left Steele after about two years, and came up to 
London early in 1762, having raised for the object ‘ nearly £100, 
by painting portraits rapidly and patiently” (or, as the Vicar says, 
‘with assiduity and expedition ’’) ‘‘ for a few years.” 

Now, if Goldsmith was wandering through Yorkshire at this 
time, he must have heard of this youthful genius, and if he 
visited Sterne he must have seen his portrait, and been told 
something of the clever young painter to whom Sterne had showed 
**some marks of attention.” 

Fifteen shillings a head certainly seems but a low price for 
Romney to have charged; but it took him above two years to 
accumulate less than £100, and when he came to London his 
price there was only two guineas. 

Romney had painted more than one family picture before 
leaving the north, and, after his arrival in London, Cumberland 
tells us, that when he took Garrick to see Romney’s pictures, hoping 
to interest him in his favour, ‘‘a large family piece unluckily 
arrested his attention—a gentleman in a close-buckled bob-wig 
and a scarlet waistcoat laced with gold, with his wife and children, 
some sitting, some standing, had taken possession of some yards 
of canvas, very much, as it appeared, to their own satisfaction.” 
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Garrick made some sarcastically severe remarks on the pro- 
duction, ‘‘ and the modest artist turned his family with their faces 
to the wall.” Is not this a companion picture to the famous 
Primrose group ? 

But who was the prototype of Mr. Burchell and Sir William 
Thornhill? “a man of large fortune and interest; the friend of 
his country, but loyal to his king; to whom senates listened with 
applause, and whom party heard with conviction; a man whose 
virtues, generosity, and singularities are so well known; one of 
the most generous men in the kingdom, whose character for every 
virtue was universal yet just; and a man of consummate bene- 
volence whose profusion began to impair his fortune.” 

This looks like a sketch from the life. Compare the description 
of Sir George Savile, who represented the county of York in five 
successive Parliaments, and was the friend alike of Burke and 
Pitt :-— 

“T have sought the acquaintance of that gentleman,” said Burke, * and have seen 
him in all situations ; he is a true genius, with an understanding vigorous, acute, and 
refined; with a most unbounded, peculiar, and original cast of imagination. His 
fortune is one of the largest, which (wholly unencumbered as it is with one single 


charge from luxury, vanity, or excess) yet sinks under the benevolence of its dis- 
penser.” 


Again the Vicar tells us that Sir William Thornhill, ‘“ content 
with little himself, chiefly resides in town,” and that ‘he aimed at 
the qualifications of the soldier and the scholar, and was soon 
distinguished in the army.” 

Now listen to Burke again : 

During the Session, the first in, and the last out of this House; he passes from the 
senate to the camp, and, seldom seeing the seat of his ancestors, he is always in 
Parliament to serve his country, or in the field to defend it. 

But where, as was asked above, did Goldsmith obtain the name 
of Thornhill? Sir Geo. Savile was the grandson of John Savile, 
rector of Thornhill, and succeeded to the baronetcy and large 
estates of the family, including that of Thornhill, the ancient 
residence of the Saviles, a parish situated about six miles from 
Wakefield, where Goldsmith was staying, and where he fixed his 
** field of action.”” In an old map of Yorshire (by E. Bowen, 1750) 
the name is given in a marginal list of the chief landed pro- 
prietors, as ‘“‘ Savile of Thornhill,” the property and title having 
devolved upon him in 1748, when he was about sixteen years old. 
This would make him about thirty-three years old in 1760, when 
Mr. Burchell is described (on his first introduction) as a little 
over thirty; but it must be noted that the action of the story 
covers three years (the Vicar tells Miss Wilmot, ‘‘ George has now 
been nearly three years absent”’). 

For one episode Goldsmith had no prototype. When he told 
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the story of the prison labours of the good Vicar, no Howard 
had brought his ‘‘ State of the Prisons in England” before Parlia- 
ment. No Romilly, nor Mackintosh, nor Allen, had yet told the 
world that it was ‘‘ far better that two men should live than that 
one man should ride,” “that a man might see his last crime 
without dying for it, and ‘that very little blood will serve to 
cement our security.” No band of gentle Quakers had obtained 
a reluctant admission within the walls of Newgate, when Gold- 
smith wrote that ‘‘ creatures whose souls are held as dross, only 
wanted the hand of a refiner,” and that “‘ every heart was open 
to the shafts of reproof, if the archer could but take a proper 
aim,”—and showed how even industry might be taught in a 
gaol. 

“*The Vicar of Wakefield’s sermon in prison,” wrote Miss Edge- 
worth, after meeting Mrs. Fry in Newgate, ‘‘is, it seems, founded 
on a deep and true knowledge of human nature,—the spark of 
good is often smothered, never wholly extinguished.” 

No wonder that Johnson should have said, ‘‘ He was a very great 
man.” 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to ask, What was the 
origin of Mr. Burchell’s famous monosyllable “fudge”? Had it 
any connection with the “ Father Fudgi” mentioned in the Citizen 
of the World (Letter V.). What is the meaning of “‘ a sassarara,” 
with which Mrs. Symonds “ at the sign of the Harrow,” threatened 
the unfortunate Olivia? Mrs. Thrale says, with much probability, 
that it is a corruption of a “‘ certiorari.” Lastly, and more specially 
bearing upon our inquiries, who was “ Pinwire of Newcastle,” the 
fastest runner in England? Was there any celebrated pedestrian 
of that name (or of any name) whom Goldsmith is likely to have 
heard of at Newcastle ? 

“An acquaintance with the private biography of Goldsmith,” writes Wasaington 
Irving, “lets us into the secret of his gifted pages; we there discover them to be little 
more than transcripts of his own heart, and picturings of his fortunes. Scarcely any 


adventure or character is given in his works that may not be traced to his own 
many-coloured story. 


“There are few writers for whom the reader feels such personal kindness, for few 
have so eminently possessed the magic gift of identifying themselves with their 


writings.” 

I would indulge the hope that these stray notes may contribute 
something towards the illustration of a book, which Sir Walter 
Scott pronounced to be without a parallel in all his reading, as a 
domestic picture of perfect beauty; and of its gentle author, whose 


native wood-notes linger on the memory like the clear ‘‘ charm of 
earliest birds.” 


EK. Forp. 


THE MUNICIPALITY OF LONDON.* 


I. 


Tue municipal government of London occupies a prominent place 
in the thoughts of Londoners at the present time, and our 
attention is directed towards a measure for its ‘‘ reformation ” 
which is about to be introduced into Parliament. Whatever the 
abstract merits of the bill may be, its effects will undoubtedly be 
revolutionary, in the sense that it will destroy the continuity of 
an ancient institution, which has gradually developed itself from 
time immemorial, suiting itself to the varying wants of growing 
society. It should not, at this critical moment, be forgotten that 
the Corporation has never shown itself insensible to the moral, 
practical, and political wants of the age; and that it is now ready 
to carry on the work of natural development which is part of its 
noble traditions, and which many people may think a preferable 
course to the proposed reforms of those political theorists whom 
the Government is about to support. 

In these circumstances it is important for the public to review 
the history of the Corporation, to see the work that body accom- 
plished in former days, the work it is doing now, and the reforms 
it is willing to institute. I propose, therefore, to lay before the 
reader a brief account of civic affairs from the point at which 
municipal history first started down to the present time; thus 
tracing the origin of many important City customs, showing the 
way in which the Corporation grew to its present constitution, and 
pointing out the reforms which seem to be required in the true 
interests of the metropolis. The subject is a large one, and 
consequently I have been obliged to divide it into two parts: the 
one beginning at the time of Alfred the Great, and ending with 
the close of the so-called barbarous age; the other commencing 
at the period when the Corporation had become a distinct and 
recognised institution, and continuing to the year in which we 
now live. Let it be well remembered that the City is the heart 
of London, and that London is the heart of the empire. During 
two centuries the heart has beat in time to the welfare of the 
State; wisdom, then, would seem to bid us pause before we hand 
it over to the tender mercies of experimentalists. 


* This article is the result of original research, and has had the advantage of 
authoritative revision, for which the writer wishes to express sincere thanks. 
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King Alfred the Great was the founder of the municipal laws 
and privileges of London; for the code which he instituted, called 
Dombok, was in force when the Conqueror took possession of the 
capital. Anxious to secure the good-will of the Londoners, King 
William gave them a charter which reserved to them all their 
ancient Anglo-Saxon laws and regulations ; and thus, while England 
lay groaning in feudal bondage, London remained a free body, 
and advanced rapidly in wealth and civilisation. 

The charter given by the Conqueror runs as follows : 

William the King greets William the Bishop,"and Godfrey the Portreve, and all the 
Burghers within London, French and English, friendly. And I make known to you that 
[ will, that ye be worthy all those laws the which ye were in King Edward's day. And 


I will that each child be his father’s heir after his father’s day. And I will not suffer 
that any man do you any wrong. God give you health. 


In order fully to understand the import of this valuable docu- 
ment, we must glance at the form of government which the city 
enjoyed at the time of the Norman invasion. 

London, in 1066, lay enclosed within the Roman walls; a large 
area in the centre was unoccupied, the houses being compara- 
tively few in number and little more than huts of wood. London 
was held of the King in capite, in free burgage; thus the citizens 
held directly of the King with no intervening lord, and in all 
probability compounded for service to their sovereign by payment 
of an annual sum of money. In consequence of the city’s 
free tenure of the ground it occupied, the citizens were free-mcn 
and law-worthy, namely, possessed of an independent jurisdic- 
tion both civil and criminal, to be exercised by magistrates 
appointed by themselves. The town was divided into a number 
of leet jurisdictions, ‘termed “ gilds” or ‘‘soecs”; and _ these 
were governed by magistrates called ‘‘ earldermen,” ‘ aldermen,” 
or “earls” (an Anglo-Saxon term applied to people in command) ; 
and the whole city was superintended by one chief magistrate 
bearing the name of portreve, reve, or sheriff, or by him and the 
civic bishop. London was, in fact, a county in itself, with the 
same legal polity and constitution which distinguished counties of 
Britain under the rule of the Saxons; but with this very important 
distinction, its inhabitants were all freemen in virtue of residency, 
and law-worthy (because freemen), and thus entitled to the privi- 
lege of trial according to the judicial form then recognised. The 
socs, or gilds, into which the city was divided, signified originally 
associations of men paying to a common stock; they were after- 
wards known as free-pledges, and finally as wards. Each soc 
possessed the privilege of a special legal jurisdiction, and the power 
to elect a civic magistrate, or alderman, to govern the inhabitants, 
and to dispense criminal justice. Trials took place by leet-jury ; 
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and further trials by solemn appeals to the Deity, in which the 
accused sought to prove his innocence by such ordeals as plunging 
his hands into boiling water without injury, or walking over 
red-hot ploughshares unscathed. In the case of a culprit taken 
in the manner, that is, with the stolen goods upon him, no inves- 
tigation was thought necessary, but summary justice was executed 
by the magistrate. ; 

The proceedings of the leets were unsystematic and irregular, 
and the blackest crimes might generally be expiated by a 
pecuniary mulct, in some cases fixed by the law, in others 
assessed by persons delegated by the leet-jury. Besides admin- 
istering justice, each alderman had the general superintendence of 
the conduct and affairs of every individual in his soc. He had 
the view of frank-pledge, namely, the right of assembling the 
whole population of the district, above the age of twelve years 
(with the exception of the clergy, earls, barons, knights, and 
those disabled by infirmity), at the soc-court, to take the oath of 
fealty to the King, and of allegiance to the leet. Great care 
was exercised with regard to the access and residency of new- 
comers into the city. This vigilance did not originate in the 
virulent trade jealousy by which it was afterwards characterised ; 
it had birth in the legal system then in force for the punishment 
of violence, and for the protection of the weak. When a stranger 
first came into a district, the citizen under whose roof he took 
his permanent abode was responsible for his good behaviour. 
If he lodged but one night, he was considered as a person un- 
known; the second night, he was denominated a quest, and notice 
of his movements was given to the magistrate of the soc; the 
third night, he was set down as the householder’s own man, 
namely, a person for whom the host must give an account; 
after forty days, he was forced to enroll himself as a free-pledger 
or soc-man.* Thus the alderman of each soc became aware of the 
number and character of the people under his jurisdiction; a 
very necessary precaution, since mere inhabitancy within the 
walls of the city was considered a badge of freedom, which 
admitted the resident to civic rights; and a householder ‘* paying 
scot and bearing lot” (i.e. ready to pay a share towards common 
civic burthens, and to sustain leet offices), was entitled to all the 
privileges of a true and full freeman. 

The aldermen were subject in their turn to the portreve, who, 
however, did not interfere in the internal management of the 
socs. His duties appear to have consisted chiefly in the superin- 


* Foreigners were only allowed to reside in the City for the period of forty days; 
and if they sold any of their goods to other foreigners in the City, those goods were 
forfeited. 
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tendence of the Court of Hustings, where he presided, in con- 
junction with the Bishop, to decide questions directly or indirectly, 
affecting land; also, in the direction of the Folkmote, or City 
Parliament. London was represented in the Wittenagemott, the 
national Parliament, by two members called ‘lithsmen,” most 
likely merchants of high rank and dignity, although no trace 
can now be discovered of their precise position. Prosperous mer- 
chants, and those who had made three long sea-voyages, were 
designated earls, quasi ‘“‘earldermen” or “aldermen”; and it 
would appear that two such members attended the senate. 

Thus we see that at the period of the Norman invasion the 
citizens of London possessed all the legal rights and privileges 
which distinguished men of the highest rank among Anglo- 
Saxons; they held their possessions of their own inherent right, 
and were entitled to dispose of them as they pleased; and 
amenable to their own courts, they had justice dispensed according 
to the general law of the land. 

A great number of the nobility and landowners of England 
were killed at the battle of Hastings, and so William the Con- 
queror was able to reward his followers by making them owners 
of English estates. London, as a royal burgh, fell into the hands 
of the Conqueror himself, and in order to attach the citizens to 
his government, he gave them the charter quoted above. It was 
addressed to the Portreve, the governor of the port, the head of 
all the gilds, the magistrate from whose office that of our present 
lord mayor is derived; and to the burghers, or boroughmen, also 
called barons, or men, as in our legal language of the present day. 

A grant of a different nature which was made in the reign of 
Henry I., affords a glimpse of the manners and customs of the 
citizens as they were then. Permission was given to a monk 
named Rahere, to build the Priory of St. Bartholomew, which 
has since been transformed into St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
the most ancient hospital in London. This monk had once been 
the King’s jester, and after his death his deeds were chronicled 
by a contemporary friar. Rahere, of good remembrance, as the 
manuscript informs us, used the office and dignity of prior for 
twenty-two years, and among his many virtues he possessed 
prudent business ideas, and he begot St. Bartholomew’s fair for 
the advantage of his Order, and in his friar’s robes made money 
by working miracles. The priory was founded in the year 1125, 
in the neighbourhood of Smithfield (i.e. Smoothfield) ; where grew 
great elm trees, under which stood a gibbet for the punishment 
of culprits. The King’s market was wont to be held in this 
place, and Monk Rahere established his fair close by. ‘Let us 
draw near,” says our historian, ‘‘to the narration of miracles.” 
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When the oratory was built, a lame man was carried in a basket 
to the new altar, and there, having prayed, he recovered the 
use of his limbs. A young man whose right hand stuck to his 
left shoulder, and whose head stuck to his left hand, was unglued. 
The tongue of a woman which could not be contained in her mouth, 
went back between her teeth when Rahere touched it with relics. 

From that time noble matrons kept their night-watches round 
St. Bartholomew’s altar, and people crowded to hear Prior Rahere, 
‘that worshipful man.” 

The reign of Henry Il. was one of commercial prosperity, 
never before equalled. No city in the world, according to 
William FitzStephen (a historian who#lived at this time, and 
whose statements must be taken cwm grano), sent so far and to 
so many quarters for merchandise ; and none was so largely the 
resort of foreign dealers. Gold, spice, and frankincense were 
brought to it from Arabia; precious stones from Egypt; purple 
clothes from India; palm-oil from Bagdad ; furs and ermine from Nor- 
way and Russia ; weapons from Scythia; and wines from France. 

Within the city were thirteen conventual churches, and one 
hundred and twenty-six parish churches. Almost all the bishops, 
abbots, and nobles of the kingdom resorted to the capital, and 
lived there in state, maintaining large establishments. The 
citizens enjoyed good fare, and feasted upon all kinds of luxuries, 
which were sold night and day on the Thames side. There were 
divers private schools, and three great public schools. A part of 
Smithfield was used as a cattle-market, the rest was devoted to 
horse-racing, martial sports, and warlike games. The drama 
was cultivated according to the taste of the age, which applauded 
the exhibition of miracles, and the martyrdom of saints, for 

The friars, monks, and priests of former days, 
Apochrypha and Scripture turned to plays, 

The festivals of fools and asses kept, 

Obeyed boy bishops and to crosses crept, 

They made the mumming church the people’s rod, 
And held the grinning bauble for a God. 

During the reign of Richard I. the city may be said to 
have attained its majority, namely, it became a corporation. 
While King Richard was engaged in the Crusades, his brother 
John strove to gain the citizens over to his own interests, and 
paid them most flattering attentions. He convened a Wittenage- 
mott in St. Paul’s churchyard of the citizens in conjunction 
with the chief nobility of the realm, and there confirmed all 
the civic rights and privileges by oaths, and conceded to the 
city the right of becoming a body politic. Later on, when 
he came to the throne, he sought to separate the interests of 
the city from those of the nation at large, and thus to create 
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a firm friend in the capital. He gave the citizens no less 
than five charters, confirmatory of former privileges; and in 
the fifth charter, dated May 9, 1207, their first specific grant 
for the free election of the mayor and sheriffs.* The citizens, 
however, had too much experience of his fickle nature to 
trust him, and they turned a deaf ear to his charms. They 
joined the barons in the noble enterprise set on foot for the 
deliverance of England from feudal slavery, and gladly embraced 
an opportunity of fixing on a solid constitutional basis, not only 
their own rights, but also those of the whole nation. They 
brought forward the old Anglo-Saxon laws and liberties, which 
since the Conquest had been enjoyed in the capital alone, in order 
to form a charter of freedom for all England; and the King, 
after vainly endeavouring to thwart their designs, was forced to 
fix his signature to this code, and thus was signed the Magna 
Charta, the true palladium of England’s rights. 

The first deed of young King Henry III., upon his succession 
to the throne, was the confirmation of the great charter. This 
action was performed at the instigation of the Earl of Pembroke, 
the wise protector of the realm during the King’s minority. 
Pembroke, unfortunately, died not long after this auspicious event ; 
and Henry, left to himself, proved unequal to the control of a 
nation that had already tasted the sweets of liberty. The weak 
monarch was constantly in debt, and, in order to meet his 
liabilities, he violated the rights of the citizens in manifold ways, 
and cancelled the charter of their liberties. He was, however, 
obliged to sign the code again, and in a solemn and most awful 
way. All the prelates and abbots in the realm were assembled 
in solemn conclave. They held burning tapers in their hands, 
and the lurid light fell upon the multitude kneeling round the 
altar, and upon the King who stood near, surrounded by his 
soldiers and courtiers. The great charter was read aloud before 
them. They denounced the sentence of excommunication against 
everyone who should thenceforth violate the fundamental law. 
Throwing their tapers on the ground, they exclaimed, ‘‘ May the 
soul of everyone who incurs this sentence so stink and corrupt 
in hell.” ‘To which the King answered: “So help me God, I will 
keep all these articles inviolate, as I am a man, as I am a 
Christian, as I am a knight, as I am a king crowned and 
anointed.” But this impressive ratification had no permanent 
effect upon Henry’s behaviour. The opulence of the Londoners 
excited his infatuated rapacity, and on the most frivolous pre- 
tences he seized the liberties of the city, and forced the citizens 


* The sheriffs of the City of London were formerly styled the “bailiffs”; also the 
* eyes of the mayor,” because they were subject to him as the eyes are to the head. 
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‘to ransom them by paying thousands of marks. ‘“ Give, give,” 
was his perpetual cry, and endless were his schemes for begging, 
borrowing, or pillaging. Yet, in spite of all his extortions, he 
was loaded with debts, and at his wits’ end to find an escape 
from his difficulties. Things went so far that he found himself 
forced to sell his jewels and plate. On enquiring where he could 
meet with a purchaser, it was suggested to him that the Corpora- 
tion of London should bid for the valuables. This enraged the King 
beyond measure. ‘‘On my soul,” said the indignant monarch, 
“if the treasury of Augustus was brought to sale, the citizens 
were able to be the purchasers; these clowns who assume 
to themselves the name of barons, abound in everything, while 
we are reduced to necessities.” 

The Corporation gained strength in this reign. It acquired 
possession of its tirst landed property, a very small gift it is true, 
but worthy of notice. One, Walter de Bruin, a farrier, bequeathed 
the land known as ‘‘ The Forge,” in Clement’s Lane, to the City, 
to hold by the same service as he rendered to the Crown, namely, 
six horse-shoes and sixty-one nails. A more definite and deter- 
mined form was given to the internal government of the socs, and 
the city was divided into wards, many of which received the name 
of their respective aldermen, such as Farndone Ward, named 
after William Farndone, goldsmith. The comfort of the citizens 
was also consulted by the Corporation, and their welfare occupied 
the attention of the mayor and aldermen ; for we read that, water 
having become scarce, owing to the encroachment of buildings on 
the fresh-water canals about the city, the Corporation obtained a 
grant of certain springs in Ty-bourne, and conveyed water from 
thence in leaden pipes to city reservoirs, the principal conduit being 
in Cheapside. The mayor, aldermen, and chief citizens repaired 
annually to Ty-bourne, to visit the heads of these reservoirs ; 
and, after their work was over, they hunted a hare or a fox in 
the adjacent fields. All this they did between five in the morning 
and five in the afternoon; for the manners of the period were 
exceedingly simple, and they believed, according to their pro- 
verbial jingle, that— 

To rise at five and dine at nine, 


To sup at five and bed at nine, 
Lengthens life to ninety-nine. 


Edward I. arrived in London in 1274, and he ‘was received 
with great splendour; the fronts of the houses were adorned with 
tapestry, conduits ran with the choicest wines, and the chief citizens 
scattered gold and silver freely among the populace. He was 
intent upon the good government of the metropolis. Thus, when 
the mayor, Gregory Rocheslie, disobeyed his commands, he dis- 
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missed this officer, and appointed a governor in his stead, and it 
was not until many years afterwards that he permitted the citizens 
to elect a mayor for themselves. This harshness of the king 
towards the city led to many disorders, robberies, and murders ; 
the result of which was, that no stranger was allowed to carry a 
weapon, or to be seen in the streets after dark. For the safe 
keeping of the city it was further ordained, that all her gates were 
to be open by day, and closed at night, and at each gate there 
must be two sergeants to open the same, “‘ skilful men and fluent of 
speech,” who were to keep a good watch on persons coming in and 
going out, that so no evil might befall the city. At every parish 
church curfew was to be rung at the same hour as at St. Martin’s 
le-Grand, so they were to begin together and end together, and 
then all gates were to be shut, as well as all taverns for wine and 
for ale, and no one was to go about the streets or ways. Six 
persons were to watch in each ward by night ; and the two sergeants, 
who guarded the gate by day, were to sleep at night either within 
the gates, or near thereto. The police arrangements for the city, 
ordained that all the inhabitants of the wards should wear arms to 
protect themselves and their households; and, as a further safe- 
guard, a body called ‘‘the Marching Watch” was used. This last 
institution was the origin of ‘‘ the Midsummer Watch.” It was 
composed of two thousand old soldiers or others, who were mustered 
at midsummer by the mayor, and made responsible for all culprits. 
After delighting the people for a long time with its magnificence, 
the watch was finally disbanded by Henry VIII., on account of 
its extravagance, and replaced by a staff of beadles. Regulations 
were also made for the better order of the city by day. No lepers 
were to walk abroad, no swine to wander about the streets, no 
persons to rear oxen or swine in their houses, no water to be thrown 
out of the windows or doors of the houses. Tradesmen were 
restricted in their prices. Millers could but receive one halfpenny 
for grinding a quarter of wheat, and, if convicted of taking more, 
were carried through the streets in a dust-cart, and exposed to the 
contempt of the populace. Bakers selling bread under weight were 
to forfeit the bread for the first offence, to be put into the pillory 
for the second, and to be imprisoned for the third. The pillory 
was also used as a punishment for such cases as being a scold, 
practising the art of magic, stealing a leg of mutton, and for lying; 
for which latter offence, the culprit not only stood in the pillory, but 
had a whetstone hanged round his neck, in order to show the nature 
of his crime. The use of coal was prohibited by a special edict, because 
the gentry and nobility objected to the thick, noisome smoke it occa- 
sioned; and when the proclamation was disregarded, a commission of 
Oyer and Terminer was issued to punish the contumacious consumers. 
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The City was now divided into twenty-four wards, namely : 
Farndone, Bradestrete, Castle Baynard, Aldersgate, Bred Strete, 
Queen Hythe, Vintry, Dowgate, Walbrook, Colman Strete, Bassi- 
shaw, Cripplegate, Candlewye Strete, Langeburn, Cordewan Strete, 
Cornhill, Lime Strete, Bishopsgate, Algate, Tower Ward, Billings- 
gate, Bridgward, Chepe, and Portsoky (over which the prior of 
Holy Trinity at Algate was alderman). Each ward chose certain 
of its inhabitants as common councilmen, namely, as a council 
for the aldermen; and the mayor, when he needed further help 
than that of the aldermen, summoned his council from among 
the same individuals. The councilmen did not represent the 
whole community, for that immensa communitas still continued to 
assemble for all public purposes, but they had their own peculiar 
duties, such as the election of minor officers, and like matters. 

In the reign of Edward II., we have the first mention of the 
mercantile constitution of the Corporation. Anyone ‘“ paying 
scot and bearing lot” had, previous to this, been considered a full 
and complete citizen ; now a further qualification became necessary 
for those who desired to enjoy the freedom of the City. By a 
charter given at this time it was provided that no person, whether 
an inhabitant of the City or otherwise, should be admitted into the 
civic freedom unless he be a member of one of the trades or mysteries 
(the word “mystery” is derived from ministerium, “a serving to,” 
not mysterium, ‘‘a secret).”” Mysteries, or mercantile gilds, were, it is 
supposed, introduced into England by the Normans. It is possible, 
however, that they took their rise from the territorial gilds so com- 
mon in England during the Saxon era. They derived their constitu- 
tion, monopolies, and privileges from the express or implied sanction 
of needy princes, who accepted bribes for granting concessions to 
gildated communities. The immediate and prominent objects of 
these associations were:—the establishment and preservation of 
exclusive trade privileges; the enhancement of the value of their 
merchandise, and the restriction of the number of competitors— 
hence the long apprenticeship which they insisted upon; and the 
exclusion from their chartered monopolies of all who had not 
earned, or paid for, fellowship in their associations. In London, 
mereantile gilds gradually took the place of territorial gilds, leets, 
or socs, and the management of City matters fell into the hands of 
various large trading companies. This revolution in municipal 
affairs come about very slowly, but it was furthered by the charters 
which granted so many peculiar privileges to those engaged in 
trading pursuits ; and in the reigns of Edward Il. and Edward III. 
the Corporation assumed a new character, and the civic body 


became one great concentrated mercantile gild, composed of 
numerous subdivisions. 
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During the reign of Edward III., the trading fraternities, 
gilde mercatorie (from the Saxon “ gilden,” to pay,) were entirely 

reconstructed, and they began from that time to assume a distinct 

dress or livery, and to be called the Livery Companies. The 

re-founding of a society is thus described in the books of the 

Grocer’s Company :— 

Twenty-two persons carrying on the business of pepperers in Sopers Lane, Cheapside 
agree to meet together to a dinner, and commit the particulars of their formation into 
a trading society into writing. They elect, after dinner, two persons of the Company, 
as their governors or wardens, appointing at the same time, in conformity with the pious 
eustom of the age, a priest, as chaplain, to celebrate divine offices for their souls. 
Toward the feast (or “‘mangerie,”) every member paid twelve pence. It was agreed, 
that such feast should be called their “ first assembly,” and that the whole brotherhood 
should adopt a livery. It was further ordained, that the priest should begin his duty by 
singing and praying for the brotherhood on the festival of St. John the Baptist, or 
Midsummer Day, and, for such priest’s maintenance, everyone was to pay at the rate of 
one penny per week, his wages in advance of the ensuing year, amounting to four 
shillings and four pence each member’s share ; which was done, and the receipt thereof 
acknowledged by the warden. The name of the new society was then inscribed in 
the volume of minutes, and the Company dispersed. 

This is, no doubt, a specimen of the mode in which all the 
fraternities of the period were formed. Feasting, religion, and 
dress, characterised the early proceedings of the liveries. Then, as 
now, a good dinner accompanied all large civic meetings. At 


funerals :-— 
Oftimes with wassail bowl refresht, 


Their grief they drowned in wine. 

The early traders had firm faith in Christianity, and simple 
child-like trust in God; consequently they employed priests to 
bless the food at their banquets, and to pray for the souls of the 
dead. Female associates were admitted to their board, and if a 
liveryman was not married he might introduce a city maiden if 
he pleased (ameyne avec luy une demoiselle si luy plait); and these 
female associates, it is probable, exercised considerable influence 
in the matter of the liveries. The earliest costumes of the guilds 
consisted of an upper and under garment, called a “coat and 
surcoat,” and a cloak or gown for ceremonials termed “the full 
suit.” Most of the companies adopted different colours, and these 
varied from time to time until about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when black became general. In 1414 the Grocers’ 
livery was scarlet and green; in 1418, scarlet and black; and sub- 
sequently murray and plunket, which latter colours are: explained 
as being ‘“‘a darkly red and a kind of blue.” The Brewers’ Com- 
pany in the time of Henry V. wore “ sanguine,” or cloth of blood 
red, parted with ‘‘rayes”; and, to mention only one other 
instance, the livery of the Leathersellers’ Company, delineated in 
a beautiful initial letter at the commencement of their charter, 
granted by Henry VI. in 1444, is red and blue, furred at the collar 
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and skirts, and confined at the waist with a white girdle. The 
internal goverment of the early companies is difficult to discover, 
but they were composed of two classes of freemen—the upper class 
or masters, who were entitled to wear the livery, and the work- 
men ; and they were ruled by a principal and a council, usually of 
twelve members, in imitation of Christ and His apostles. The 
regulations of apprenticeship formed a very important article in 
the ordinances, and were intended as a restriction upon traders 
and artificers, by compelling them to make themselves perfect at 
an early period of life in that branch of industry which they after- 
wards intended to pursue. It was necessary, when the time of 
pupilage was over, that the apprentices must be ‘‘ of good name,” 
otherwise they could not enter a livery; and during their appren- 
ticeship fatherly care was bestowed upon them, their dress and 
even the length of their hair were regulated ; and they were treated 
as children, being indeed little more, and ready, most of them, to 
follow the example of Chaucer’s gay apprentice ‘‘ Perkin Revelour,” 
who— 

When any riding was in Chepe 

Out of the shoppe thider wold he lepe, 


And til that he had all the sight ysein 
And danced wel, he wold not come agein. 


Edward III. perceived that these fraternities had become the 
mainspring of trade in his kingdom, and he determined to encourage 
them. Hence he changed the name gild into craft, and gave the 
title of Master to the principal of each craft; bestowed a royal 
warrant upon all existing companies; confirmed their privileges 
by letters patent ; and enrolled himself as a liveryman in the Linen 
Armourers’, since called the Merchant Taylors’ Company. His 
crowning concession dates from the last year of his reign, when it 
was appointed that the election of City dignitaries and oflicers, and 
even of City members of Parliament, should be transferred from the 
ward representatives to the trading companies—an arrangement 
which greatly promoted the civic and national influence of the 
liveries, and which lasted, with modifications, down to the Reform 
Bill in 1832. In the time of Edward III. there were forty-eight 
great companies, with an aggregate of 159 votes. Many of these 
old societies have long ceased to exist, and many fresh ones have 
been added since; but the great City guilds of those days are the 
great City guilds now, as they already had been in a vague and 
undefined manner for many centuries before. 

The reign of Richard II. was remarkable as the period to which 
we may refer the constitution of the City government as it at pre- 
sent exists in the Commonalty in Common Council assembled. It 
was arranged in the seventh year of Richard’s reign, by an ordi- 
nance of the whole community, specially called together for the 
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purpose, that, four Common Councilmen should be annually 
elected at the ward-mote for each ward (increased to larger numbers 
afterwards, according to the growing population of the wards), and 
that they should be the regular standing representatives of the 
whole body of citizens upon all common and corporate occasions of 
a deliberative nature. Since this ordinance the citizens at large 
ceased entirely to meet in a legislative and also in a corporate 
capacity, except with respect to their assemblies in Common Hall 
for the purpose of electing members for corporate offices and to 
serve in Parliament, which assemblies continued to be convened 
for eighty-four years longer, until the reign of Edward IV. Then 
an act of the Common Council (the Common Council had been 
constituted a legislative and representative body by Edward III.) 
appointed that only the liverymen of the companies should attend 
at the elections, and that the undivided nomination should be given 
into their hands. 

Richard II. was the last king who seized the liberties of the City. 
The Lord Mayor was thrown into prison for refusing a loan to the 
sovereign, which he did on the plea that the extravagances of the 
royal household were too great, and that Richard had 6,000 
persons in his service, 300 of whom were employed in the kitchen 
alone. The mayor was taxed in this reign among the right 
honourable earls, and he was allowed to assume for the first time 
the title of Lord. The aldermen ranked as barons; and it was 
enacted that aldermen should remain in their aldermaneries after 
being once chosen, until a just cause led to their being removed. 
The companies charters were enrolled, and the greater and 
wealthier companies, such as Merchant Tailors, Vintners, Skinners, 
Mercers, Grocers, Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, and others, became 
separated from the rest. The memorable rebellion that arose in 
this reign is too well known to need notice. 

Walworth, the Lord Mayor who slew Wat Tyler, was a con- 
temporary of Sir Richard Whittington. 

Whittington came to London, as the old ballad has it, to find 
the streets paved with gold. Three times he was made Lord 
Mayor, and right well he bore his office. He endowed many an 
almshouse (a God’s house as it was then called); laid the foun- 
dation of the Guildhall; and improved the Stockmarket (a fish- 
market then occupying the site of the present Mansion House, 
and so named from a pair of stocks which stood ready for the 
punishment of fraudulent fishdealers, or perhaps from the sale 
of stock fish). His benevolence was wonderful. His justice was 
proverbial, although terribly severe. He burned all false articles 
of trade which he discovered; sent to the pillory those who sold 
putrid meat; hanged burglars and thieves; and condemned the 
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sellers of bad wine to drink a large quantity of their own 
concoctions, and to have the rest poured upon their heads. 

The Lord Mayor lived at this time in different parts of 
the City (Sir Crisp Gascoigne was the first Lord Mayor who 
occupied the present Mansion House in 1758); and from thence 
he rode in state to perform his duties, be they but a City dinner 
or the “riding” of a king. The processions of the Lord Mayor 
‘on the day of his election were of a glorious nature. On the 
Thames he reigned supreme; his barge took precedence of 
the King’s, and he was recognised sole conservator of eighty 
miles of the river. John Norman, a Lord Mayor of this period, 
went to Westminster by water for his inauguration. His barge 
(wherein he sat with all the aldermen) was garnished with the 
City arms, flags, and pendants, and had ten pairs of oars. 
Whereby the boatmen made a roundell, and sang— 


Rowe thy bote, Norman, 
Rowe to thy leman. 


The dinner was celebrated with great pomp, and the board was 
covered with favourite dishes, such as fermente, made by boiling 
wheat in milk; curry, a compound of ‘‘ pork powdered in a mortar 
with eggs, raisins, dates, sugar, salt, pepper, spices, milk of 
almonds, and red wine, all boiled together in a_ bladder”; 
cygnets ; porpoise; seals; and a principal dish called “a 
standard,” meaning an animal set upright, such as ‘“‘a coney 
standard,” an upright roasted rabbit. Minstrels sang; holy 
plays were performed; and when the people present had been 
crowned with garlands, a cup filled with savoury hippocras 
(medicated wine) was carried to the chair of state. The Lord 
Mayor took the “loving cup,” and, having tasted the contents, he 
gave it to the person on his right hand, and wiped carefully with 
his napkin the place which his lips had touched. Then, the feast 
being over, the Lord Mayor, together with the liverymen and 
aldermen, went to St. Paul’s Church, to pray for the soul of 
William the Norman, that London bishop who benefited the City 
by his petition to the Conqueror for the confirmation of Anglo- 
Saxon liberties ; and to offer supplications for himself and for his 
associates. 

‘** Domine dirige nos”’ was his prayer: ‘‘ Domine dirige nos,” the 
motto of the City arms. 


M. E. Harkness. 


(To be continued.) 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE: SOME POINTS IN HIS. 
CHARACTER AND CAREER. 


“Tuts Drake,” says Camden in the received translation—‘ This 
Drake (to relate no more than what I have heard from himself) 
was born of mean parentage in Devonshire, and had Francis 
Russell (afterwards Earl of Bedford) for his godfather, who, accord- 
ing to the custom, gave him his Christian name. Whilst he was 
yet a child, his father, Edmund Drake, embracing the Protestant 
doctrine, was called in question by the law of the Six Articles 
made by Henry VIII. against the Protestants, fled his county, 
and withdrew himself into Kent.” Barrow, in his Life of Drake, 
quotes this, and says that Drake was ‘‘born of humble parents, 
and thrown upon the world in early youth as a common seaman” 
—the inference obviously being that it was because he was born — 
of “‘mean parentage,” that is, ‘‘of humble parents,” that he 
was thrown upon the world “‘as a common seaman.” It was, I 
believe, Dr. Drake—whose keen and indefatigable researches into 
the life and circumstances of Sir Francis Drake are well known 
—who first pointed out the character and reason of a common 
error. Dr. Drake contributed an article headed “Sir Francis 
Drake” to the December number of the Archeological Journal in 
1873, and in this article he set forth many new and curious things. 
On the question of ‘‘ mean parentage”’ he has, amongst other 
things, this to say : 

Camden is accounted the standard authority, because he was personally acquainted 
with Drake, and declared he would relate nothing but what he had heard direct. But 
his meaning has been misunderstood; he wrote in Latin, and, to save trouble, his 
eopyists have referred to the English translations. His words were » Sub id tempus in 
Angliam rediit Franciscus Dracus. Hie ut non alia referam, quam que at ipso audivi, 
natus est loco mediocri in comitatu Devoniz.” 

Mean was no doubt, as Dr. Drake points out, a tolerably close 
translation of mediocris, in the sense required at the date of the 
earlier translations. But at the time when Barrow wrote his Life, 
it had taken on itself a different meaning; it implied low rather 
than medium, which was its original signification. This significa- 
tion it still bears in the phrase ‘‘The Golden Mean,” but, as Dr. 
Drake says, ‘the epithet mean, when applied to persons, assumes 
quite a different character, and drives them from the middle status 
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to the bottom of the social scale.” It is not likely that Francis 
Russell would have stood sponsor—at a time when, as Dr. Drake 
reminds us, the office had a serious significance—for an infant 
belonging to the class indicated in these later days by the word 
‘‘mean.”’ Besides this, a scheme appended to Dr. Drake’s paper 
exhibits relationship between Hawkins and Drake of Tavistock, 
** with which we can connect the greater number of Sir Francis’s 
captains, and the men who deemed it honour to place themselves 
under his command were of the best blood of the two counties ”»— 
Devon and Cornwall—‘‘ which would hardly have been the case 
had he been of the degree some represent him to have been.” Dr. 
Drake follows up his argument with a quotation from Fitz- 
Gefferey :— 


Such were magnanimous Drake’s accomplices, 
Not of the vulgar, base, inglorious sort, 
But such did follow wars as ruled in peace, 
Whose very names their fortune did import. 
Such sure adherents did to Drake resort, 
° : As he that but their ominous names once heard 
Did either vanquished yield or fly afeard. 


The argument is, however, supported by many things of greater 
weight than Fitz-Gefferey’s verse, and it is hardly too much to say 
that those who will read Dr. Drake’s very interesting paper will 
almost certainly be convinced by it. The matter is one on which 
it would have been needless to remark—since Drake’s birth in no 
way affects his deeds and fame—but for the fact, to quote Dr. 
Drake’s words, that— 


Drake’s few detractors, like Sir William Monson, have been fond of alluding to his 
mean extraction, concerning which they knew little or nothing, but the modern opinion 
of his birth was scarcely shared by his contemporaries. His bitterest enemies, the 
Spaniards, conceded to him a gentleman’s degree. 


From papers found, Dr. Drake continues, in the Venetian archives 
(printed by Longmans, 1866), the ambassador, Hieronimo Lippo- 
mano, writes to the Signory from Madrid, on the 9th of May 1587, 
relative to Sir Francis Drake:— __ 


I will tell you that this man was a very favourite page of King Philip’s so long back 
as His Majesty was in England. Being afterwards sent to India, he served His Majesty 
honourably in those parts, filling a certain post, on account of which he returned to 
Spain with a credit of 9,000 ducats, and after remaining a whole year at the Court, 
without ever having been able to obtain these arrears, owing to the fault of the 
Ministers, he sold the debt for 3,000 ducats. On returning thus to England, he said he 
would revenge himself with his own hand, and, having obtained’ leave from the Queen, 
he proceeded immediately to India with five armed ships, and in Magellan’s Straits, 
amongst other prizes, he captured a vessel freighted with gold Not content with this, 
he returned a second time last year in greater force. and there and then and now in 
Spain has done such great damage as is notorious. and yet worse may be expected, 
which may God avert. 


Before passing on from Dr. Drake's paper to consider some few 
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among the many striking incidents in Drake’s life and career, it may 
be permissible to say something as to the motives of that career. 
Drake is constantly thought of and spoken of as a buccaneer—a 
buccaneer who did great and glorious exploits, but still a buccaneer 
—a man fighting for his own hand and his own gain, who in the 
course of such fighting brought honour and gain to his country. 
Those who think and speak thus of Drake and his cotemporaries, 
surely take too little account of the strong chivalrous and strong 
religious feelings which animated the kings of the sea at that time. 
Dr. Drake says, as I cannot but think most justly, that— 

The remembrance of the bloodthirsty persecution which had driven his father from 
his quiet home in Crowndale “ to inhabit in the hull of a ship” on the Medway, engen- 
dered in him a dominant hatred of the Church of Rome, of whose insidious aims Spain 
was the ostensible or avowed abettor; and this hate was intensified, embittered, and 
even sanctified by a Puritanical training. His writings abound with sentences worthy of 


John Knox, and on the very day of his important despatch informing Walsingham of 
the celebrated Cadiz action, he wrote :— 


“To the Right Reverend, Learned, Godly Father, my very good friend, Mr. John Fox 


Preacher of the Word of God. 
“ Mr. Fox, 

‘* Whereas we have had of late such happy suxces against the Spaniards, 
I doe assure myself that you have faithfully remembered us in your prayers, therefore 
I have not forgotten briefly to make you partaker thereof. . . . Wee purpose to set 
apart all fear of danger, and by God’s furtherance to prevent their coming, wherefore 
I shall desire you to continue a faithfull Remembrance of us in your Praiers, that our 
fast and service may take that effect as God may be glorified, His Church, our 
Queen, and country preserved, the ennymies of truth so vanquished that we may have 
continuall peace in Israell. From aboard Her Majesty’s good shipp called the 
Elizabeth Boneadventure, in very great hast, 27th Aprill 1587.” 


This, surely, is not the letter of a man who was merely a superior 
pirate, any more than it was the action of a buccaneer captain to 
throw into the common stock the wedges of gold which the 
Indian Pedro laid at his feet in return for the gift of a handsome 
sword. 

Francis Drake was born in or about the year 1539, at Crowndale 
in South Tavistock, whence his father was compelled to move to 
Upchurch—not, as has often been stated by mistake, Upnor—in 
Kent. 


** His father,” says Camden, was * forced to fly from his house into Kent, and there 
to inhabit in the hulle of a ship, wherein many of his younger sonnes were born; hee 
had twelve in all, and as it pleased God to give most of them a being upon the water, 
so the greatest part of them dyed at sea. . . . After the death of King Henry he got a 
place among the seamen in the King’s Navy to read prayers to them; and soon after he 
was ordained Deacon and made Vicar of the Church of Upnore”—this, as has been 
said, should be Upchurch—* upon the river Medway (the road where the fleet usually 
anchoreth). But by reason of his poverty he put his son to the master of a bark, with 
which he used to coast along the shore, and sometimes to carry merchandise into 
Zeland and France. The youth being painful and diligent, so pleased the old man by 
his industry that, being a bachelor, at his death he bequeathed his bark unto him by 
will and testament.” 


Presently Drake joined the expedition of Hawkins to the West 
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Indies. The expedition, which set sail on the 2nd of October 1567, 
was thus composed :—There was a Queen’s ship, the Jesus of 
Lubeck, of 700 tons burden. It was commanded by Hawkins as 
General. There were also the Minion, Captain John Hampton ; 
the William and John, Captain Thomas Bolton; and the Judith, 
Captain Francis Drake. To these were added two very small 
vessels, the Angel and the Swallow. 

The expedition, beginning well enough, had a singularly dis- 
astrous ending, which was due partly to the extraordinary pre- 
tensions and reckless daring of Hawkins, partly to the treachery 
of Don Martin Henriquez, Viceroy at San Juan de Ulloa. Of the 
actual ships, the Minion and the little bark the Judith escaped. 

The Spanish treachery, and the cruelty shown to the English 
prisoners, aroused a general indignation in England; and in 1572 
Drake undertook, for the purpose of reprisal, what is called his 
third voyage, though it was, as a matter of fact, his fifth. The 
narrative of this, revised by Drake, began by setting forth that— 

As there is a general vengeance which secretlie pursueth the doers of wrong, and 
suffereth them not to prosper, albeit no man of purpose impeach them; soe there is a 
particular indignation ingraffed in the bosom of all that are wronged, which ceaseth 
not seeking by all meanes possible to redresse or remedie the wrong received, in so much 
that those great and mighty men in whom their prosperous estate hath bredde such 
an overweening of themselves that they do not onlie wronge their Inferiours, but 
despise them being injured, seeme to take a verie unfitt course for their own safety and 
farre unfitter for their rest. For as sop teacheth, even ye Fly hath her spleene, and 
the Emmet is not without her choller; and both together many tymes finde meanes 
whereby, though the Eagle lay her eggs in Jupiter’s lappe, yet by one way or other she 
escapeth not requital of her wrong done to the Emmet. 

The wrong done to the Emmet was, in the case of Drake’s third 
voyage, amply remedied. 

On the 24th of May 1572, Drake set sail from Plymouth 
Sound in the Pascha of Plymouth, 70 tons, his Admiral ; 
with the Swanne of Plymouth, his Vice-Admiral, of which his 
brother, John Drake, was captain; bound for Nombre de Dios. 
The number of the crew of both ships, all told, men and boys, was 
seventy-three ; and they carried victuals, apparel, ammunition, 
and all the necessary furniture of a man-of-war for a year’s time. 
He took with him three pinnaces, in pieces, ready to be put 
together, and these he set up in July at Port Pheasant, where he 
remained for several days in spite of a serious warning against 
Spanish treachery, inscribed on a large sheet of lead fastened to 
a tree, by John Garrett, of Plymouth, who had been there just 
before him. Presently he fell in with an English barque, com- 
manded by Captain Rause, with a crew of thirty, who brought 
with him a Spanish carvell and “one shallop with oares,” which 
he had just taken. With this addition to his resources Drake 
made his way to Nombre de Dios, where he landed and attacked 
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early in the morning—and there is something of a resemblance 
between the manner of the attack and engagement, and the 
manner of some engagements which took place not long ago. 
‘‘He came,” says Barrow, “silently and by night before Nombre 
de Dios; and finding his people were talking of the greatness of 
the town . . . thought it best to put these conceits out of their 
heads at once, and therefore took the opportunity of the rising 
moon to persuade his people that it was the dawn of the day.” 
The narrative says that they arrived by three of the clock after 
midnight, and were descried by a Spanish ship which gave the 
alarm. They landed, and found on the platform six great pieces 
of brass ordnance, in charge of but one gunner, who fled while they 
dismounted the guns. The alarm was given, and they were met in 
the market-place by a volley of shot, which they answered with arrows. 
Drake himself was seriously wounded, but concealed his wound until, 
in front of the Treasure House, he fainted from loss of blood. 

The expedition, of which many interesting details must, in an 
article dwelling only on particular points in Drake’s career, be 
omitted, was completely successful. It was followed up by other 
brilliant achievements on the Spanish Main, in the course of which 
Drake saw, from a station in a tree on the summit of a hill on 
the narrow part of the Main, a double view of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

Among the most brilliant of Drake’s exploits on this occasion 
was the taking of the town of Venta Cruz with his small body 
of Englishmen and Symerons, and his march thence back to his 
ships. This was early in 1573, and on April 3rd of that year the 
expedition reached Rio Francesco in company with the Symerons 
and a party of Frenchmen who had joined Drake at Cattivaz. 

After various adventures Drake divided equally between the 
English and the French the gold and silver previously taken. Then 
he dismissed the Symerons, breaking up the pinnaces and giving 
them the iron—the metal they most highly valued. It was now 
that an incident already referred to took place. Drake saw that 
Pedro, the leader of the Symerons, had taken a great fancy to a 
handsome scimitar presented to Drake by the French Captain 
Teton, but was too delicate to ask for it. Drake immediately gave 
it to him,‘and Pedro in return laid four wedges of gold at his feet. 
These the ‘General at once put into the common stock, saying that 
“it was only just that those who bore part of the charge with him 
in setting him to sea, should likewise enjoy their full proportion of 
the advantage at his return.” 

Drake now set sail for England, and arrived at Plymouth on the 
9th of August 1573. This was a Sunday, and he arrived during 
sermon-time. The news of the arrival spread, and the congrega- 
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tion left the preacher and ran in crowds to the quays with shouts 
and congratulations—all, as the naarative says, ‘‘ hastening to see 
the evidence of God’s love and blessing to our gracious Queene and 
countrey by the fruite of our Captaine’s labour and successe.” 

It is worth noting that a hundred years later this expedition 
was made the subject of a kind of masque by Sir William Davenant, 
which was called ‘‘ The History of Sir Francis Drake, expressed by 
instrumental and vocal music, and by art of perspective in scenery.” 
In the first scene, laid at Port Pheasant, the Boatswain announced 
the arrival of Captain Rause with the words— 


The Lion Rause is landed here: 
I'll run to meet him at the pier. 
A ton of yellow gold 
Concealed within our hold, 
For half my share I scorn to take 
When he is joined with Dragon Drake. 


Later on, in a scene representing ‘‘ hills, a wood, and a tree of 
extraordinary compass and height,” Drake and Pedro, the chief of 
the Symerons, appear :— 


Drake. Is this that most renown'd of Western trees, 
On whose maintop 
Thou gav’st me hope 
To view the North and South Atlantic seas ? 


It is; therefore, with speed, 

Thither, my chief, proceed ! 
And when you, climbing, have attain’d the height, 
Report will grow authentick by your sight. 


Drake. When from these lofty branches I 
The South Atlantick spy, 
My vows shall higher fly, 
Till they with highest heav’n prevail, 
That, as I see it, I may on it sail. 


Drake, jun. No English keel hath yet that ocean plowed. 


Pedro. If prophecie from me may be allow’d, 
Renown’d Drake, Heaven does decree 
That happy enterprise to thee ; 
For thou of all the Britons art the first 
That boldly durst 
This Western World invade: 
And as thou now art made 
The first to whom that Ocean will be shown, 
‘So to thy Isle thou first shall make it known. 


Now came, after an interval during which Drake employed 
himself in helping Essex in Ireland, the celebrated voyage round 
the world. It was during this that, in some ways, the most 
remarkable incident in Drake’s career—the execution of Doughty 
—took place. This is a matter which can hardly ever be completely 
explained ; but one on which it is necessary to say something. 

The expedition, which was made up of five vessels, manned by 
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184 seamen in all, the largest vessel being only 100 tons burden, 
sailed in 1577, and near St. Jago captured two Portuguese vessels 
to the command of one of which Thomas Doughty, a friend of 
Drake’s and a volunteer on the expedition, was appointed. Of the 
voyage round the world, and of this incident, there are two well- 
known accounts which, with others less well-known, are collated by 
Mr. Vaux in his admirable edition for the Hakluyt Society of one of 
these accounts, which is called The World Encompassed. This 
was published in 1628 in a small quarto, and was collected by 
Drake’s nephew out of the notes of Francis Fletcher, chaplain on 
board Drake’s ship. The second account is in a manuscript among 
the Sloane MSS. in the British Museum, and professes to be a 
literal copy of the notes first made by Francis Fletcher. The 
difference between the two accounts is in some ways remarkable. 
The manuscript has this to say about what followed on Doughty's 
appointment to the command of the Portuguese prize, as to which 
part of the case The World Encompassed is silent :— 

Into this shipp the General sent one Tho. Dubty, gentelman, to be captayne, whoe, 
not long after his enteryng into his charge, was charged and accused by John Brewer, 
Edward Bright, and som others of their friends, to hav purloyned to his proper use 
to deceive the voyage som things of great valew, and therefore was not to be putt in 
trust anny longer, least hee might robb the voyage and deprive the company of their 


hope, and Her Majesty and other adventurers of their benefitt, to inrich himself, to 
make himself the greater to the overthrow of all others. 


Drake, the manuscript goes on to tell us, looked well into this 
charge, and cannot, it would seem, have believed it to have any 
foundation, for what he did in consequence was practically to 
change places with Doughty, himself remaining with his brother to 
look after the Portuguese, and sending Doughty to take command 
meantime of the flag-ship, or, as it was then called, the Admiral. 

“In the mean tyme,” the MS. goes on, “the said Thom. Dubty being aboard the 
Admirall was thought to be too premptorye and exceded his authority, taking upon 
him too great a command, by reason whereof such as had him in dislike tok advantag 
against him to complaine the second tyme, which were hard with expedition to 
their own contentation; for the Portugalls being sett in one pinnace with necessary 
provisions of victuall, whereof they rejoyced that they had scaped with their lives, 
thinkeing ship and goods, as they sayd, well bestowed to arive where they would. The 


Generall cam aboard the Admirall, and upon the second complaint removed the sayd 
Doubty prisoner into the fly boat with utter disgrace.” 


Of these circumstances the narrative called The World Encom- 
passed makes no mention, and in speaking later on of Doughty’s 
fate it studiously avoids mentioning him by name. The World 
Encompassed, after describing the slaying of Drake’s master gunner 
by the Patagonians, goes on to say that— 

To this evill thus received at the hands of infidells there was adjoyned and grewe 
another mischief, wrought and contrived closely amongst ourselves as great, yea, farre 


greater to and of farre more grievous consequence than the former, but that it was by 
God’s providence detected and prevented in time, which else had extended itselfe, not 
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onely to the violent shedding of innocent blood by murthering our generall and such 
others as were most firme and faithfull to him, but also to the final overthrowe of the 
whole action intended, and to divers other most dangerous efforts. These plotts had 
been layd before the voyage beganne, in England: the very model of them was shewed 
and declared to our Generall in his garden at Plimmouth before his setting sayle, 
which yet he either would not credit as true or likely of a person whom he loved so 
deerely, and was perswaded of to love him likewise vnfainedly, or thought by love 
and benefits to remove and remedy it, if there were any evil purposes conceived 
against him. 


Then we hear how, from time to time during the voyage, the 
General was warned against this person, and how he was always 
offended with those who warned him, until at length he became 
convinced that the warnings were necessary, and thought it ‘ high 
time to call the practices into question before it were too late to call 
any question of them into hearing.” Then he assembled all the 
Captains and gentlemen of his company together on one of the 
islands of Port St. Julian, and put the case before them, when 
there was such abundant proof of malpractice forthcoming, that— 

The gentleman himselfe, stricken with remorse of his inconsiderate and vnkinde 
dealing, acknowledged himselfe to have deserved death, yea, many deathes, for that 


he conspired not onely the overthrow of the action, but of the principall actor also, 
who was not a stranger or il-willer, but a deere and true friend vnto him. 


The accused besought his judges to ‘‘take some order for 
him, that he might not be compelled to become his owne execu- 
tioner,” and then the assembly, greatly moved—the General, who 
was most moved of all, having withdrawn—adjudged that the 
accused ‘‘ had deserved deathe, and that it stood by no means with 
their safety to let him live, and therefore they remitted the manner 
thereof with the rest of the circumstances to the Generall.” The 
General having summoned the accused and read the verdict to him,— 


proposed vnto him this choice—whether he would take to be executed in this Iland? 
or to be sett a land on the maine? or return into England, there to answer his deed 
before the Lords of her Maiestie’s councell ? 


The accused, giving various reasons for his choice, accepted— 


The first branch of the Generall’s proffer, desiring onely this fauour, that they might 
receiue the Holy Communion once againe together before his death, and that he might not 
die other than a gentleman's death. 

Though sundry reasons were vsed by many to perswade him to take either of the 
other wayes, yet when he remained resolute in his former determination, both parts of 
his last request were granted; and the next convenient day a Communion was cele- 
brated by Mr. Francis Fletcher, preacher and pastor of the fleet at that time. The 
Generall himselfe communicated at this sacred ordnance with this condemned penitent 
gentleman, who showed great tokens of a contrite and repentant heart, as who was 
more deepely displeased with his owne act than any manelse. And after this holy 
repast they dined, also at the same table together, as cheerefully in sobriety as ever in 
their lines they had done aforetime: each cheering vp the other, and taking their 
leave, by drinking to each other, as if some journey onely had beene in hand. 

After dinner, all things being brought in a readiness by him that supplied the roome 
of the Prouost-Marshall, without any dallying or delaying the time, he came forth and 
kneeled downe, preparing at once his necke for the axe and his spirit for heauen, which 
having done without long ceremony, as who had before digested this whole tragedy, he 
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‘desired all the rest to pray for him, and willed the executioner to doe his office, not to 
feare nor spare. 

Thus hauing by the worthie manner of his death (being much more honourable by it 
then blameable for any other of his actions) fully blotted out whatever staine his 
fault might seeme to bring upon him, he left vnto our fleete a lamentable example 
of a goodly gentleman who, in seeking advancement vnfit for him, cast away 
himselfe. 


This surely is a strange and touching narrative, of which the 
grave and quaint simplicity seems to carry conviction. No more 
remarkable scene can well be imagined than that of the General 
and the condemned man taking the Communion and dining 
together, cheering one another up, and then the condemned man 
coming calmly forth to his execution. 

This incident, it should be noted, is described as having taken 
place in almost exactly the same way in a MS. account to be pre- 
sently referred to, by one John Cooke, who professed to be an 
eye-witness, and who seems in most respects to be moved by the 
reverse of a friendly spirit to Drake. These two records may be 
thought to outweigh the fact that there is no mention of it in the 
Sloane MS. This MS., after referring to the tragedy of the death 
of the master gunner, says that— 


Another more grievous ensueth. I call it more grievous, because it was among 
ourselves begunn, contrived, and ended. For now Thomas Doughty, our countryman, 
is called in question, not by giants, but by Christians, even ourselves. The originall of 
dislike gainst him you may read in the story of the Islands of Cape Verde upon the 
coast of Affrick, at his taking the Portugall prise, by whom he was accused, and for 
what: but now more dangerous matter and of greater weight is layd to his charge, and 
that by the same persons, namely, for words spoken by him to them, being in England, 
in the Generall’s garden in Plimouth long before our departure thence ; which had been 
their parts and dutyes to have discovered then at that tyme, and not to have concealed 
them for a time and place not so fitting; but howsoever it was wherewith they charged 
him upon their oathes I know not, but he utterly denyd it upon his salvation at the 
houre of communicating the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, and at the 
houre and moment of his death, affirming that he was inocent of such things whereof 
he was accused, judged, and suffered death for. Of whom I must needs testify the 
trueth for the good things of God, I found in him in the tyme we were conversant, and 
especially in the tyme of his afflictions and trouble, till he yeilded up his spirit to God, 
I doubt not to immortality.” 


The Sloane manuscript goes on to speak of Doughty in terms 
of the highest praise. It will be noted that it directly contradicts 
the story in The World Encompassed of Doughty’s full confession. 
Also it may be noted that the MS. more than hints at Doughty’s , 
accusation and condemnation being the result of a cabal against 
him in the little fleet. Later on, describing a storm near the 
Straits of Magellan, Mr. Fletcher records how ‘“ Edward Bright, 
one of the accusers of Thomas Doubty,” was swept away by a 
heavy sea, and notes in the margin, ‘‘ Marked judgment against a 
false witness.” As to Fletcher himself, there is a memorandum in 
the Harleian MSS. that Drake excommunicated Fletcher. Having 
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caused him to be made fast to the deck, he called all the company 
together ,— 


And Drake sytting cros legged on a chest, and a peire of pantoffles in his hand, hee 
said: “Frances Fletcher, I doo here excomynicate thee out of the Church of God, 
and from all the benefites and graces thereof, and I denounce the to the divell 
and all his angells”; and then he charged him vppon payne of death not once to 
come before the mast, for if hee did he sware he should be hanged. And Drake 
cawsed a posy to be written and bond about Fletcher’s arme, with chardge that if 
hee tooke it of hee should then be hanged. The poes was, “Frances fletcher, ye 
falsest knave that liveth.” 


This story is corroborated by another memorandum, and is 
not, on the face of it, one that is likely to be due to pure in- 
vention. 

Camden’s account of the Doughty affair is this :-— 

“In this very place (Port St. Julian) John Doughty”—this would seem to be just 
such a confusion of names as has elsewhere been remarked between Upnor and Up- 
church—* in this very place Doughty, an industrious and stout man, and the next unto 
Drake, was called to his trial for raising a mutiny in the fleet, found guilty by twelve 
men after the English manner, and condemned to death, which he suffered undauntedly, 
being beheaded, having first received the Holy Communion with Drake. And, indeed, 
the most impartial persons in the fleet were of opinion that he had acted seditiously, 
and that Drake cut him off as an emulator of his glory, and one that regarded not so 
much who he himself excelled in commendations for sea matters as who he thought 
might equal him. Yet wanted there not some who, pretending to understand things 
better than others, gave out that Drake had in charge from Leicester to take off 
Doughty upon any pretence whatsoever, because he had reported abroad that the Earl 
of Essex was made away by the cunning practices of Leicester.” 

The story about Leicester, which is supported only by two worth- 
less tracts issued after Leicester’s death, may, I think, be at once 
dismissed with Camden’s happy phrase—a phrase for ever applicable 
to stories of the sort—that it was set about by ‘“‘some who pretended 
to understand things better than others.”” What I wish to mark is 
that Camden mentions, with an air of implicit belief, what seems 
to me an important point—Drake and Doughty taking the Com- 
munion together. This is also confirmed by John Cooke’s narrative 
already referred to, although John Cooke speaks of Drake in terms 
of unmeasured abuse, and it is confirmed also by a contemporary 
MS. account which is printed, with Cooke’s narrative, in the 
appendix to Mr. Vaux’s volume. This account says that Doughty 
made full confession, and that he,— 


seeing no remedie but patience for himselfe, desired before his§death to receive the 
Communion, which he did at the hands of Mr. Fletcher, our minister, and our General) 
himselfe accompanied him in that holy action, which being],done and the place of 
execution made ready, he having embraced our Generall and§$taken his leave of all the 
company, with prayer for the Queen’s Majesty and our realm,3in quiet sort laid his 
head to the block where he ended his life. 


Four accounts, then, tell this story of Drake .andgDoughty taking 
the Communion together ; and it may be asked whether, considering 
the strong religious spirit of theitime which animated Drake, and, 
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presumably, his crew also, such a solemn ceremony would have been 
gone through in such circumstances by Doughty if he had felt, or 
if it had been felt by any responsible body among the fleet, that 
he was being unjustly, capriciously, and tyrannically done to death? 
Against Drake in the whole matter we have John Cooke, who, 
however, as has been pointed out, records the story of the Com- 
munion, and Fletcher, who says that Doughty died denying his 
guilt, and who is said to have been branded by Drake as a false 
knave. For Drake we have The World Encompassed, Camden, the 
MS. account just now quoted, and, above all, the whole history of 
Drake’s career. I, for one, cannot bring myself to believe that 
Drake in this matter did aught but perform an act of the gravest 
justice, which seemed necessary; and those who are perplexed 
by Fletcher’s account may perhaps remember, with Dr. John- 
son, that there does not “appear any temptation from either 
hope, fear, or interest, that might induce Drake, or any com- 
mander in his state, to put to death an innocent man upon false 
pretences.” 

So much for this incident, which I have dwelt upon at what may 
seem undue length, because of its immense importance as affecting 
Drake’s character, and because it has served as a convenient handle 
for those who are disposed to dismiss Drake and his compeers with 
the words “ Pirates all.” 

Before this tragic incident took place, the voyagers had seen and 
noted many strange things, and in their passage between Cape de 
Verde and the coast of Brazil the author of The World Encom- 
passed had been much struck at the sight of the flying-fish, his 
account of which is a good specimen of his engaging style :— 


“ Among the many strange creatures which we saw,” he says, “ we took heedful 
notice of one as strange as any, to wit, the flying fish—a fish of the bigness and propor- 
tion of a reasonable or middle sort of pilchards ; he hath fins of the length of his whole 
body, bearing the form and supplying the like unto him that wings do to other 
ereatures. By the help of these fins, when he is chased of the Bonito or great mackrel 
(whom the Aurata or dolphin likewise pursueth), and hath not strength to escape by 
swimming any longer, he lifteth up himself above the water, and flieth a pretty height, 
sometimes lighting into boats or barks as they sail along. The quills of their wings 
are so proportionable and finely set together with a most thin and dainty film that they 
might seem to serve for a much longer and higher flight; but the dryness of them is 
such after some ten or twelve strokes, that he must needs into the water again to 
moisten them, which would else grow stiff and untit for motion. The increase of this 
little and wonderful creature is in a manner infinite, the fry whereof lieth upon the 
upper part of the waters in the heat of the sun as dust upon the face of the earth— 
which being in bigness of a wheat straw, and in length an inch more or less, do con- 
tinually exercise themselves in both their faculties of nature, wherein if the Lord had 
not made them expert indeed, their generation could not have continued, being so 
desired a prey to so many which greedily hunt after them, forcing them to escape in 
the air by flight when they cannot in the water live in safety. Neither are they always 
free or without danger in their flying, as they escape one evil by refusing the waters, 
so they sometimes fall into as great a mischief by mounting up into the air, and that 
by means of a great and ravening fowl named of some a Don or Spurkite, who, 
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feeding chiefly on such fish as he can come at by advantage in their swimming 
in the brim of the waters or leaping above the same, presently seizes upon them 
with great violence, making great havoc especially among these flying fishes, though 


with small profit to himself.” 

They had, however, more serious things to oceupy them than 
the observations of flying fishes and ravening fowls. After the 
death of the gunner and the execution of Doughty, the Portuguese 
prize, the Mary, was broken up, and the fleet was reduced to three 
—the Pelican, the Elizabeth, and the Marigold. With these vessels 
Drake entered the Straits of Magellan, when he changed the name 
of his own ship from the Pelican to the Golden Hind. They got 
through the Straits in sixteen days, and, going into the Pacific, were 
overtaken by fierce storms, and finally driven to the south of Cape 
Horn; and at about this time the Marigold was lost. Shortly 
afterwards the Elizabeth and the Golden Hind parted under stress 
of weather, and Winter, who commanded the Elizabeth, having 
waited some time in the hope of rejoining Drake, made his way 
home to England. 

Drake, thus left alone with the pinnace, made some islands sup- 
posed to be north of Terra del Fuego. Here the ship and the 
pinnace parted company, and Drake, now in the Golden Hind 
without a consort, reached the island of Macho, where he and his 
diminished crew had a brush with the Indians, in the course of 
which the General himself got a severe arrow-wound under the 
eye. Thence he went to St. Philip, and thence to Cyppo, capturing 
a Spanish prize on the way. On the 15th of February 1579, he 
arrived at Callao, and with his own ship and small crew proceeded 
to “convey” the riches of seventeen Spanish vessels. Shortly 
afterwards came the engagement between the Golden Hind and the 
Spanish ship the Cacafuego, from which Drake took treasure to the 
amount of about ninety thousand pounds. After various other 
adventures they arrived at Aguapulca, where he refitted, and 
whence he wrote a characteristic letter to Winter, the captain of 
the missing Elizabeth, which he entrusted to the captain of another 
ship that was going southwards. I have called this letter character- 
istic, and it is worth quoting because it is one of many things which 
prove how little Drake was like the mere buccaneer that he has too 
often been taken for :— 

Master WINTER, 


If it pleaseth God that you should chance to meet with the ship of 
St. John de Anton, I pray you use him well, according to my word and promise 
given unto them; and if you want any thing that is in this ship.of St. John de Anton, I 
pray you pay them double the value for it, which I will satisfy again, and command 
your men not to do her any hurt: and what composition or agreement we have made 
at my return into England I will by God’s help perform; although I am in doubt that 
this letter will never come to your hands, notwithstanding I am the man I promised to 
be, beseeching God, the Saviour of all the world, to have us in his keeping, to whom 
only I give all honour, praise, and glory. 
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The letter, going on for a few lines in the same strain of religious 
feeling here suggested, ends with the words— 


Your sorrowful Captain, whose heart is heavy for you, 
Francis DRAKE. 

From Aguapulca Drake went northwards, thinking, on the way, 
of a north-east passage round America. . In latitude 38° 30’ north 
he fell in with natives who greeted him, as it seemed to the author 
of The World Encompassed, as a sort of deity. He stayed some 
time in the Moluccas, and near the Celebes, in January 1580, he 
came near to losing his ship, his crew, and himself. The Golden 
Hind stuck fast on a rocky shoal, where she remained all night. 
At daybreak it turned out that the water was too deep on every 
side to make it of any use to put out an anchor; and the whole 
ship’s company was summoned to prayer in the idea that their 
destruction was imminent. At low water, as the ship heeled 
over, she slipped from the ledge of rock, and floated into deep 
water. 

In March they arrived near Java, and in July they reached 


Sierra Leone. On the 26th of September 1586 they came back to 
Plymouth— 


After we had spent two years, ten months, and some odd days beside in seeing the 
wonders of the Lord in the deep, in discerning so many admirable things, in going 
through with so many strange adventures, in escaping out of so many dangers, and 
overcoming so many difficulties, in this our encompassing of this nether globe, and 
passing round about the world, which we have related. 


The reception of Drake at Plymouth was all the more eager and 
cordial because, from Winter’s return alone, it had got to be 
thought that Drake’s ship might have been lost. He remained on 
shore for the next four or five years, becoming Mayor of Plymouth 
in 1581. In 1589—to skip for the moment the intervening years 
—Drake accomplished what may be ranked as one of his greatest, 
though not one of his most famous, or, at first sight, striking 
deeds. According to records preserved in Plymouth in this year— 


The town agreed with Sir Francis Drake to bring in the water of the River Meve, 


and gave him £200 in hand and £600, for which he is to compound with the owners of 
the land over which it runneth. 


This sounds a simple and, perhaps, a not very important matter 
as thus recorded. What it really means, however, is that Drake, 
with remarkable engineering skill, devised and carried out a 
scheme for supplying all the shipping at Plymouth, and the town 
of Plymouth, with what should be an inexhaustible stream of fresh, 
pure water. The stream—the “ leat,” as it is technically called— 
runs for some distance through a channel cut out of the solid 
rock on Dartmoor, and there is a legend that when the leat 
was first opened, Drake rode along its margin, and the water 
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followed his horse’s hoofs right into the town of Plymouth. There 
is nothing improbable in the legend, for the rate at which the 
water travels is just a little slower than the walking pace of a 
horse. The importance of the work can hardly be overrated; and 
the gratitude of the good people of Plymouth to Drake for having 
invented and accomplished it, is annually set forth in a quaint and 
interesting ceremony called ‘The Fishing Feast,” at which the 
Mayor and officials meet at the picturesque Head Weir, and drink 
a toast couched in these words: ‘‘ May the descendants of him 
who gave us water never want for wine.” 

Modern meddlesomeness, which has devised a railway to jail 
across one of the most wild and beautiful parts of Dartmoor, may 
perhaps succeed in ruining Drake’s leat by polluting the sources of 
the water-supply. 

In the year of his mayoralty Drake, as it is recorded, ordered a 
compass to be set up on the Hoe, and also ordered that the regu- 
lation for the Corporation to wear scarlet robes should be observed. 
Probably what is called merely the compass was a kind of look-out 
and place of shelter. 

This may be a convenient opportunity for mentioning another 
achievement, outside the career of arms, which is attributed to 
Drake by a somewhat important part of the world. The intro- 
duction of the potato into Europe is ascribed to Drake in German 
copy-books, and in 1858 a statue was erected to him in the town 
of Offenburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, at the expense of 
Andreas Friedrich, a sculptor of Strasbourg. The statue is nine 
feet high, and the figure holds a map in the right hand, while the 
elbow of the left arm rests on an anchor. The left hand holds a 
bush of potato plants, the tubers turned towards the statue. One 
of the inscriptions runs thus :— 

“Sir Francis Drake, who brought the potato to Europe in the 
year of Our Lord 1586.” 

This was after he had made his voyage to the West Indies—a 
voyage which was undertaken for political reasons, and in which 
he figured as Admiral of a fleet sent out by the Queen as a counter 
demonstration to the pretensions of Spain. 


“In 1585,” says a quaint and simple life of Drake written in 1750, “he took the 
cities of St. Jago, St. Domingo, Cartagena, and St Augustine. In 1587 he proceeded 
to Lisbon with a fleet of thirty sail, and having intelligence of a great fleet assembled 
in the Bay of Cadiz, which was to have made part of the Armada, he with great 
courage proceeded to that port, and burnt upwards of 10,000 tons of shipping.” 


This was the expedition described by Drake as singeing the 
King of Spain’s beard. 

In spite of the singeing, which must be admitted to have been 
very thoroughly done, and to have been done entirely by Drake’s 
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daring and energy, the Armada advanced upon England in the 
next year. How very much Drake, who was the man whom the 
Spaniards dreaded above all other men in the British forces, 
had to do with the business of defeating the Armada, is well 
known. 

But perhaps the account which Drake took up his pen to write 
as a counterblast to the false reports of Don Bernardin Mendoza is 
less well known :— 


“They were not ashamed,” he says, “to publish in sundry languages in print, great 
victories, in words, which they pretended to have obtained against this realm, and 
spread the same in a most false sort over all parts of France, Italy, and elsewhere, 
when shortly after it was happily manifested in very deed to all nations how their 
navy, which they termed invincible, consisting of 140 sail of ships, not only 
of their own kingdom, but strengthened with the greatest Argosies, Portugal 
carracks, Florentines, and large hulks of other countries, were by thirty of Her 
Majesty’s own ships of war, and a few of our merchants by the wise, valiant, and 
advantageous conduct of the Lord Charles Howard, High Admiral of England, 
beaten and shuffled together even from the Lizard in Cornwall first to Portland, 
where they shamefully left Don Pedro de Valdez with his mighty ship: from Port- 
land to Calais, where they lost Hugh de Moncado, with the galleys of which he was 
captain; and from Calais, driven with squibs from their anchors, were chased out of 
the sight of England, round about Scotland and Ireland, where, for the sympathy of 
their religion, hoping to find succour and assistance, a great part of them were crushed 
against the rocks; and those other that landed, being very many in number, were, not- 
withstanding, broken, slain, and taken; and so sent from village to village, coupled in 
halters, to be shipped into England, where Her Majesty of her princely and invincible 
disposition, disdaining to put them to death, and scorning either to retain or entertain 
them, they were all sent back again to their countries to witness and recount the 
achievement of their invincible and dreadful navy. Of which the number of soldiers, 
the fearful burthen of their ships, the commanders’ names of every squadron, with all 
other their magazines of provision, were put in print as an army and navy irresistible 
and disdaining prevention; with all which their great terrible ostentation they did not 
in all their sailing round about England so much as sink or take one ship, bark, 
pinnace, or cock-boat of ours, or even burn so much as one sheepcote on this land.” 


Of this account the curious writer from whom I have already 
quoted says, and not unjustly :— 


To speak the truth plainly, there is not, perhaps, in our own or in any other language, 
within so narrow a compass, so full, so perspicuous, and so spirited a relation of a 
transaction glorious as this was, extant in any history. 


In 1589 Drake, in company with Sir John Norris as military 
commander, started for Spain on an expedition, of which the reason 
was that the Queen had resolved, with characteristic courage and 
wisdom, so to deal with Spain that there should be no chance of a 
second Armada. So far as this went, the expedition was successful, 
but it was less fortunate in other ways. 

After this, Drake remained on shore, sitting part of the time as 
member for Plymouth until 1595, when he started with Hawkins 
for the West Indies. This was his least successful, as it was his 
last, voyage. The Spaniards had notice of their coming, and had 
made adequate preparations. The two commanders disagreed ; 
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and, to make matters worse, Hawkins died. According to one 
account, on the night of his death a shot from the Spanish fort 
killed and wounded several of the English officers, and knocked 
Drake’s chair from under him. Not long after, on the way to 
Puerto Bello, Drake was attacked by dysentery and died—as some 
will have it, more of a broken heart at his failure than of the 
malady itself. Captain Henry Savile, who was in the same ship, 
said of him that “‘he yielded up his spirit like a Christian to 
his Creator, quietly in his cabin.” 

So died Sir Francis Drake, whose body modern meddlesomeness 
has proposed to snatch from the vast and wandering grave which 
was surely its fitting resting-place. He died as he had lived—a 
sailor, a soldier, a patriot, a man of indomitable courage and of 
the wisest kindness, a man who feared God and loved his country, 
who hated evil, and to whom Spain was the incarnation of evil. 


Water Herries 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
OUR YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


THERE is reason to believe that the Government have for some 
time had under consideration the question of the reorganisation 
and general development of the Yeomanry Cavalry; and the 
present moment, therefore, seems not inopportune for the dis- 
cussion of one or two points in connection with this branch of the 
auxiliary forces. I would not for a moment desire to enter into 
the regions of controversy, or presume to volunteer suggestions 
on such matters as must necessarily be left for the decision of the 
highest authority, acting on the advice of those who from their 
position are most competent to give it; but it may not be out of 
place to offer a few general observations on the subject, more 
particularly as regards some of the difficulties that are most 
frequently encountered in the administration of a yeomanry 
regiment as it exists at present. 

There do not appear to be any very authentic records extant as 
to the precise date when the yeomanry force first came into exist- 
ence. But there can be no doubt that it originated with the first 
great Volunteer movement, which appears, according to a speech 
of Mr. Secretary Yorke when bringing forward the volunteer 
Consolidation Bill of 1804, to have commenced under Lord Shel- 
burne’s administration, and to have been revived in 1794. It is 
probable that both cavalry and infantry volunteers were at first 
embodied under much the same conditions, and not only raised, 
but in a great measure maintained, by private enterprise. In those 
days there must have been many wealthy noblemen and large 
landed proprietors who would find no great difficulty in raising a 
troop of horse on their own estates, and maintaining them in some 
semblance of military discipline. Their services would be readily 
accepted by the Government of the day, who would thus have a 
mounted force at their disposal for a very trifling outlay. But 
although such a force might look well on paper, and might, indeed, 
muster strongly enough during one of the periodical “scares” 
of invasion which were so frequent towards the close of the last 
century, its constitution would hardly admit of its being kept in a 
complete state of efficiency for any continued period in time of 
peace. It became necessary, therefore, to bring the Yeomanry, or 
Mounted Volunteers, into more direct connection with the military 
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authorities, and in 1804, an Act * was passed ‘‘ to consolidate and 
amend the provisions of the several Acts relating to Corps of Yeo- 
manry and Volunteers in Great Britain, and to make further 
regulations relating thereto.” An Act +t had already been passed 
in 1802 ‘‘to enable His Majesty to avail Himself of the offers of 
certain Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps to continue their services ”’; 
and by the Act of 1804, distinct regulations were laid down for the 
training, pay, position, and privileges of the yeomanry and volun- 
teers. It is not my intention, however, to write a history of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and it may be sufficient for the present purpose 
to add that an Act was passed in 1816 f¢ fixing the annual training 
at six days, and that this regulation is still in force, although each 
regiment actually assembles and receives pay for eight days, of 
which one is a Sunday, and another the inspection-day. 

But in spite of Acts of Parliament and official regulations, it 
must, I fear, be confessed that the Yeomanry have never as yet 
constituted any very reliable item in the national defences. They 
are not actually Militia, and yet, being a paid force, they cannot 
be said to be strictly Volunteers ; and although the undefined and 
uncertain position which they in consequence occupy has long 
been accepted as a matter of course, such a state of things can 
hardly be considered altogether satisfactory; so that in these 
days, when every detail of the military organisation of the country 
is being freely discussed and commented upon, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Yeomanry Cavalry should come in for a 
certain amount of adverse criticism. Forty or fifty years ago, 
when the practice of asking inconvenient questions in Parliament 
was not so prevalent as it is now, and when a vote could be 
carried through the House of Commons with comparative facility, 
it would probably have never occurred to anyone but the most 
advanced reformer to call in question the efficiency of this or any 
other branch of the Service. 

The Yeomanry Cavalry was a good national institution, closely 
identified with the Volunteers ; it was officered from and supported 
by the great county families; and whether it was really efticient 
or not was no business of anyone not immediately concerned. But 
it is to be feared that for a considerable period the force, though 
doubtless imposing enough on paper, must for all practical purposes 
have been almost in abeyance, and that its principal use was to 
provide commissions and smart uniforms for the younger members 
of the aristocracy and landed gentry. When Thackeray’s Jeames 
de la Pluche, the ex-footman millionaire, was to be presented at 
Court, the question arose whether he should appear before his 
Sovereign in the uniform of a deputy-lieutenant of the county of 
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Diddlesex, or in that of the North Diddlesex Yeomanry, to which 
Regiment he had recently been gazetted as captain. It appeared 
on inquiry that the regiment had not been “‘ out” since the year 
1803, and that some uncertainty existed as to the precise nature 
of the uniform, which, however, was got over by the inventive 
genius of Mr. de la Pluche, who appeared at St. James’s Palace in 
a costume that procured him the respectful attention of the crowd, 
and caused the guard to turn out under the impression that he was 
Hemperor at least.” 

This picture was probably very slightly, if at all exaggerated at 
the time. There must be many old yeomanry officers now alive who 
can recall the time when the annual or occasional training of their 
regiments was the merest farce, and, in fact, little more than an 
excuse for a jovial outing, balls, races, &c., with just the feeblest 
attempt at drill for a few days, and a so-called inspection by some 
cavalry officer, who, having no object or interest in making things 
otherwise than pleasant, would satisfy his conscience by putting 
the regiment through a few of the simplest possible movements, 
and then dismiss them with a stereotyped eulogy on their smart- 
ness and efficiency. A great change has been made in this 
respect during the last twenty years, by the appointment of regular 
inspectors of auxiliary cavalry. The inspecting officer, instead of 
being a stranger, is well acquainted with every regiment in his 
district. He knows most of the officers personally, and has 
opportunities of becoming familiar with local peculiarities and 
local difficulties. He has thus the means of forming a correct 
opinion as to the real progress and efficiency of the yeomanry 
force ; and is, moreover, enabled to be of the greatest assistance to 
the officers, not only by making general suggestions respecting the 
drill and administration of the regiment, but by giving them 
friendly hints and admonitions in private. A much higher 
standard of efficiency, moreover, is now very properly insisted 
upon in the case of the officers, every one of whom must pass 
through the School of Instruction at Aldershot before the second 
annual training after his appointment as lieutenant, unless able to 
show some good reason to the contrary. No regiment is allowed, 
as was occasionally the case in old days, to exist without an 
adjutant. The permanent staff are carefully selected and looked 
after ; the utmost punctuality and accuracy are insisted upon in 
the preparation of the periodical “ states” and returns; and, in 
short, the machinery of the yeomanry force has been carefully 
organised and works smoothly enough. But somehow or other 
the general result is by no means what it should be, and the actual 
numbers are seriously below the establishment. 

To discuss at length the various obstacles which at present exist 
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in the way of those who are interested in promoting the welfare and 
efficiency of the yeomanry, would occupy more space than is at my 
disposal. It may be useful, however, to notice one or two of the 
difficulties which are of most frequent occurrence, and which, in 
many cases, have to be continually faced. 

As I have already observed, the constitution of the yeomanry is 
somewhat peculiar, occupying, as they do, a sort of hybrid position 
between the militia and the volunteers. They continue to be 
** called out” like the militia; but, when called, their training and 
discipline are essentially those of volunteers. Being a paid force, 
however, they may be said in theory to approach more nearly to 
the character of the militia ; and it is possible that in their earlier 
days this affinity was more marked than it is at present. But the 
characteristics of the ‘“‘ yeoman” have changed enormously since 
the beginning of the present century. He was then usually a 
small farmer, occupying a holding of a few hundred acres at the 
outside, but employing a certain number of horses on his farm, one 
of which would be available for such lighter work as going to 
market, &c., and also for the purposes of a yeomanry charger. He 
was, moreover, exempted from the horse-tax in respect of the last- 
mentioned animal, a duty which at that time pressed heavily on 
the small farmer ; and an additional incentive was thereby offered 
him for keeping a horse fit for duty. At that time farming was 
not carried on in the bustling and high-pressure style of the 
present day. Farming operations, like other pursuits, were 
conducted in a sober and jog-trot fashion; and the farmer, 
having plenty of time on his hands, and seldom having the 
opportunity of seeing more of the world than lay beyond the con- 
fines of his own market-town, would look forward to the yeomanry 
week as a period of unwonted liveliness, when, at the cost of very 
little personal inconvenience, he could meet his friends and 
acquaintances from all parts of the country, and return home 
with the conviction that he was an excellent cavalry soldier, and 
an ornament to the military service of his country. Locomotion, 
too, was then a very different thing from what it is now, and 
country gentlemen remained at home with their families for the 
greater part of the year; so that the yeomanry training was a 
great event in the district, and the occasion for a considerable 
county gathering, where Sergeant Hodge and Trooper Stiles would 
be brought in contact with the lord-lieutenant and other local 
notabilities, and would be supplied with something to talk about 
for many months afterwards. 

All this, however, is now altered. The various causes that have 
gradually during the last twenty or thirty years effected such a 
change in the position of the British farmer, have brought about 
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corresponding changes in the character of the Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Where, forty years ago, there would have been perhaps a dozen 
small holdings, each supplying a yeoman and his horse, there will 
now, in many cases, be found a couple of enormous farms, occupied 
by men whom it would be more appropriate to call financiers or 
speculators, than farmers, and who are probably either too grand 
or too busy to think of joining the yeomanry. Here and there a 
few of the old-fashioned class of farmers may be picked up, and 
occasionally, especially if in a hunting country, a fair proportion 
of the large farmers’ sons. But there is often great difficulty in 
obtaining even these. Farmers do not ride as much as they used 
todo. The spread of railways, and the generally improved means 
of locomotion, render it no longer necessary for the farmer to keep 
a horse to ride to market. He either drives in a gig, or goes by 
train; and although in the former case an animal of a stamp 
somewhat above a cart-horse is certainly necessary, it is quite 
probable that he never uses him for riding, and would certainly not 
be at home on his back inthe ranks. And if he has a son, in other 
respects eligible enough, he may perhaps object to keeping a horse 
for him which he would be unable to put to general work about the 
farm, and which would only give the youth an excuse for hunting 
and generally wasting his time. In some cases, of course, tiie 
farmer is rich enough to afford this expense ; and there are still 
a certain number of smart young farmer’s sons to be found in every 
regiment, who are good riders, well acquainted with the country, 
and intelligent in learning their drill. Such men, however, are 
difficult to get nowadays, and still more difficult to keep. As 
for the traditional “ yeoman” of fifty years ago, he is rapidly 
becoming a relic of the past, and will soon—except in certain nooks 
and corners of the country—be as extinct as the crane or the 
bustard. Ifthe roll of almost any regiment be analysed, it will 
probably be found that not more than from one-third to one-half 
are bond-fide farmers, and that the remainder is made up of sporting 
tradesmen, horse-dealers, publicans, livery-stable keepers, road- 
surveyors, and other persons whose occupations are to a certain 
extent out of doors, but who can only by a considerable stretch of 
imagination be described as “ yeomen.”” But good men of this class 
are often as hard to obtain as actual farmers; and, as a matter of 
fact, the officers of many regiments are at this moment at their 
wits’ end to keep their numbers up to even the minimum strength 
of two hundred of all ranks ; and, worst of all, they are compelled 
to retain in the ranks many men who are most unsuitable in every 
way, and whom they would gladly send about their business if only 


it were possible to supply their places by recruits of the proper 
stamp. 
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The truth is, that for some time past the yeomanry, regarded 
from the trooper’s point of view, has not been so popular as it ought 
to be. As I have already pointed out, cireumstances have very 
much changed since the early days of the force, and there are 
various reasons which all combine to render it less attractive than 
formerly. But there are two principal causes which appear to me 
to operate most powerfully in checking the flow of recruits, and 
these I will now proceed to discuss. 

The first difficulty to be contended with is the familiar question 
of £ s. d. To begin with, there can be no doubt that at the present 
day the pay of a yeoman is in many cases altogether inadequate to 
cover the expenses incurred by him during the training This pay 
may be roughly stated to be at the rate of seven shillings a day 
for eight days; although in some cases the period of training is 
by arrangement extended to ten days, and the pay of two days 
spread over four. Seven shillings a day may at first sight sound 
very handsome pay, but it must be remembered that out of it the 
yeoman has to pay the travelling expenses of himself and his horse, 
his board and lodging, stabling and forage, to say nothing of his 
uniform, the first cost of which ranges from about £8 to £15, 
and which must be kept in order at his own expense. If to 
this were to be added the cost and keep of his horse, the small 
amount represented by his pay would bear an infinitesimal pro- 
portion to the expenses incurred by him in presenting himself on 
parade. But, putting aside the horse, which he is assumed to 
require for his own private purposes, it is evident that in many 
cases his pay can hardly cover more than one half of his actual 
expenses. There will always be a certain number of men residing 
within easy distance of head-quarters, who are not under the 
necessity of leaving their homes, and who, therefore, having no 
extra expense to incur, may fairly set off their pay against the time 
given up by them from their daily vocations. But the majority 
of the men, especially in large counties, have to leave their homes, 
and, in addition to their travelling expenses, to find temporary 
accommodation for themselves and their horses. I may instance 
the case of my own regiment, which is recruited from three different 
counties, and where many of the men have to travel from fifteen to 
forty miles by railway to reach head-quarters. No special allow- 
ance is made for the journey of a yeoman or his horse; and the 
cost of the latter in particular is very heavy. The railway 
companies are not as a rule by any means inclined to act 
generously in this respect; and it is only when a certain number 
of horses can be guaranteed that they will make any concessions. 
And, supposing that the yeoman has no friends with whom to stay 
during the training, he is certain to be fleeced in the most unseru- 
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pulous manner by the townspeople, who look to the yeomanry week 
as an ocession for reaping a rich if transient harvest. Fancy 
prices are charged for lodgings, stabling, forage, and everything 
else; and the result is, that by the time he returns home, the 
yeoman may very likely find himself several pounds out of pocket. 
It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, if, when times are bad 
and money scarce, a farmer should feel disinclined to incur such an 
outlay in order to put in an appearance at the training. His 
mind is full of anxiety about his crops; he may possibly have sold 
his horse, and not yet met with another suited to his taste; he 
knows that his uniform requires repairing; and, in short, it is as 
much as he can doto make both ends meet without incurring the 
expense of a week’s absence from home. So he resolves to shirk 
for this year, and either applies for leave at the last moment, or 
possibly is absent without leave, and thereby helps to bring dis- 
credit on his regiment. It is a work of great difficulty to impress 
upon the mind of the average yeomanry trooper that absence 
without leave is a very serious offence. He is often inclined to 
consider his turning out more in the light of a favour than as a 
duty, and he cannot be got to see that he is endangering the repu- 
tation of others as well as himself. He is, of course, liable to a fine 
for every occasion of being absent, which can be duly enforced at 
law. But this is a process which, unfortunately, in the present 
state of the yeomanry, can only be resorted to with great caution. 
The fact is, that in many regiments the regulation numbers are 
maintained with such difficulty, and are so apt to fluctuate in the 
wrong direction, that the officers dare not have recourse to a form 
of punishment that would inevitably entail the loss of a certain 
number of men, and might very probably deter others from joining. 
So the system of fines remains a dead letter, and has no deterrent 
effect whatever. It is only fair to say that this is by no means the 
case throughout the yeomanry force. There are certain well-known 
regiments, where, either owing to the existence of an old-established 
and carefully fostered esprit de corps, or to the incessant exertions 
of a commanding officer whose heart is thoroughly in his work, 
and who possesses that tact and judgment that are indispensable 
to success in such a position, a standard of discipline and efficiency 
has been attained that, as far as it goes, it would be difficult to 
beat in the regular service. In such regiments absence without 
leave is almost unknown, and any trooper so offending would be 
instantly dismissed, and his place supplied from a ‘‘ waiting list” 
of candidates desirous of being enrolled whenever vacancies 
occurred. This should no doubt be the case throughout the entire 
force, but at present it is to be feared that such model regiments 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
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But the question of individual expense brings me to the question 
of the annual cost of the yeomanry cavalry to the nation. Space 
forbids me to enter at length into financial statistics; but it will 
be necessary to quote a few figures in order to show how the 
matter stands. 

The vote for the expenses of the yeomanry cavalry for the 
financial year 1883-4 is £69,000. The total establishment is 
14,404 of all ranks, so that each yeoman may be said to cost the 
State an average of something under £5. For this sum, however, 
the country obtains the services not only of a man, but of a horse, 
no expense whatever being incurred either on account of the 
original cost of horses or of remounts, an item which figures so 
heavily in the accounts of the regular cavalry. The vote for the 
volunteers for the same period, it may be observed, is £562,800. 
for a total establishment of 247,921, being an average of something 
under £2 10s. apiece. So that the yeomanry, although a paid 
force, actually costs the country, man for man, only about twice 
the amount of the volunteers; and, considering how very much 
more is obtained in the one case than the other, the cost of the 
yeomanry can hardly be said to compare unfavourably with that 
of the volunteers. I have no desire, however, to institute com- 
parisons between the two services; and figures in such cases are 
apt to be delusive and misleading. 

But, assuming that a body of 14,000 cavalry could be maintained 
in a state of fair organisation, discipline, and efficiency for an 
annual expenditure of £69,000, it would be impossible for anyone 
to deny that the country had made a very good bargain. If, on 
the other hand, the force were not efficient, and wanting in 
organisation and discipline, its cheapness would be no recom- 
mendation, and the £69,000 might be better bestowed elsewhere. 
I am quite prepared to admit that the yeomanry, regarded as a 
whole, is in by no means so efficient a state as it ought to be; but 
I venture to think that a very slight increase of expenditure might 
make a very great difference in this respect. 

There can be no doubt that the true way to increase the standard 
of efficiency, assuming that the establishment were complete, and 
recruits easily obtained, would be to increase the length of the 
annual training. It would be unreasonable to expect a body of 
cavalry, brought together for eight, or, as in the case of some 
regiments, ten days during the year, to be perfect in all respects. 
Neither men nor horses have a fair chance; and it has always 
been admitted, by the most impartial critics, that the amount of 
efficiency attained under such unfavourable circumstances reflects 
great credit upon both officers and men. But it is very doubtful 
whether an extension of the period of training would be practicable, 
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especially at the present moment, when a succession of bad years 
has thoroughly disheartened the farmers, and in many cases 
brought them to the verge of ruin. To increase the length of 
training would, moreover, involve a considerable increase to the 
yeomanry vote, a step which would, in all probability, provoke 
opposition, and might result in more harm than good. But I 
believe that a great deal of good might be effected, and the service 
rendered far more attractive, by a comparatively slight increase of 
expenditure in one particular direction. 

I have already referred to the expense that many men are put 
to, over and above their pay, in order to be present at the training; 
and I would suggest that it would be no more than a fair, as well 
as a very popular concession, to allow every man his bond fide 
travelling expenses in addition to his pay. I think that if it were 
made clear to a yeoman that he could not well be out of pocket 
by attendance at the training, it would, in many cases, ensure 
his being present when otherwise he would be inclined to stay 
away. 

The pay itself can hardly be considered sufficient, under the 
present system, to defray the actual keep of the yeoman and his 
horse. But it might be so, if a better organisation were set on 
foot; and, in that case, the yeoman would feel that any extra 
expense would be optional on his part. It may very likely be said 
that a yeoman should have no travelling expenses, and that each 
troop should assemble at its own head-quarters, and march by 
road to the rendezvous. This is perfectly true, and ought most 
unquestionably to be insisted upon wherever circumstances will 
admit of its being done. But, unless the period of training could 
be extended, it is difficult to see how this could be universally 
carried out. Where, for instance, the head-quarters of a troop is 
two days’ march from the head-quarters of the regiment, the 
process of getting there and back would occupy four days out of 
the eight; and, however useful such practice in route-marching 
might be to the troop, there would be only four days left for drilling 
with the regiment. So, until the present circumstances of the 
yeomanry are very much altered, there seems no help for it but to 
allow those men who do not reside within an easy distance of head- 
quarters to find their way there independently. There would be 
no great difficulty, moreover, in checking and settling claims for 
expenses en route. Vouchers should, of course, be required for 
every claim, to be passed by the captain of each troop, who should 
be held responsible for their fairness and accuracy, and counter- 
signed by the adjutant. An average of 10s. per man would 
probably more than cover the whole travelling expenses of the 
regiment. The total expenditure would be comparatively very 
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trifling, involving about £6,000 or £7,000 additional, but the 
result might be of great importance. 

By this means not only would many a hesitating yeoman be 
secured, but, having guaranteed his bond fide expenses, the military 
authorities could with justice demand the stricter observance of 
many points of duty and discipline upon which it is now difficult, 
if not impossible, to insist. As regards the actual drill of the 
yeomanry, there has been a very great improvement during the 
last twelve or fifteen years. It is, in fact, wonderful how men and 
horses who are both comparatively untrained can be got to work 
so well together in so short atime. The field movements are, as 
a rule, fairly and in some cases admirably executed; the dressing 
-and marching show signs of hard work and attention on the part 
both of officers and men; and, in short, there are few regiments 
at the present day that cannot make a fairly good show on parade. 
There is, however, considerable room for improvement in many 
other respects. A regiment of yeomanry that is called out and 
paid for a certain fixed period should unquestionably be subjected 
to a stricter discipline than it is at present. When a paragraph 
appears in the county paper announcing that the shire 
Yeomanry (almost invariably described as “‘ this fine regiment ’’) 
have gone into quarters at —-———— for the annual training, it 
conveys a very natural impression that the regiment has marched 
into the town in proper form, and been regularly established in 
barracks or billets under the supervision and control of its officers. 
Nothing of the sort. It simply means that the members of the 
regiment have assembled in and about the town, where, except 
during the hours of drill, they are living as private individuals, 
and absolutely free to follow their own devices. Under the present 
system it is difficult to see how this could be otherwise arranged, 
so far as the men’s quarters are concerned. There are, nowadays, 
no such things as yeomanry barracks ; and it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to insist upon men paying for expensive lodgings 
and stabling in the town, when, as would be the case with a good 
many, they could either live at their own homes in the adjoining 
country or else be put up by their local friends. But, at any rate, 
the men could be instructed in the duties of guard-mounting, 
sentries, &c., and in any such routine work, in fact, as local 
circumstances would admit of. And if the authorities would 
encourage and offer facilities for the formation of yeomanry 
camps, where the men could live in tents, and the horses be 
picketted, thereby doing away with all expense on account of 
lodgings and stabling, the regiment might be maintained in 
a state of perfect military discipline, and its efficiency increased 
enormously. 

I. 28 
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There is, however, another consideration which probably has on 
the whole even more effect in keeping back recruits than the 
question of expense, while at the same time it could be very much 
more easily met. I have already adverted to the somewhat 
anomalous position of the yeomanry as compared with the 
militia and volunteers; and of this, especially as regards 
the latter, the men themselves are perfectly aware: They see the 
volunteers patted on the back and eulogised on all sides. Their 
proceeding are carefully chronicled in all the newspapers, whole 
columns being devoted to shooting competitions, field days, inspec- 
tions, and every detail of the smallest interest connected with the 
force. But it is extremely rare to find any reference to the 
yeomanry in even the local press, except during the one week in 
the year when they are out for their training; and even then the 
notice, though pretty certain to be extremely complimentary, is 
apt to be couched in somewhat general terms, and to indicate a 
profound ignorance of the subject. Again, the volunteers are 
perpetually en evidence. Their drill, though not lasting so long as 
that of the yeomanry for any continuous period, is distributed over 
the greater part of the year, and from early spring to late autumn 
they are constantly engaged in battalion drills, marches out, and 
field days in conjunction with other regiments, and, not unfrequently, 
with regular troops, to say nothing of the innumerable shooting 
competitions that have given such an impetus to the volunteer 
movement. They are, in fact, always before the public; and a 
volunteer ‘‘ function” of any sort is certain to command the public 
interest. The yeomanry, on the other hand, are seldom heard of, 
when their annual training is over, until the season comes round 
again for their preliminary drills. A troop may occasionally be 
got together to furnish a local escort to a Royal personage or other 
visitor of distinction ; and there will probably be a ball or other 
social gathering during the winter. But such opportunities of 
displaying their smart uniforms in public are extremely rare ; and 
good marksmanship has hitherto been so little encouraged in the 
yeomanry that shooting competitions among them are almost 
unknown. There can be no doubt that this is very much felt 
throughout the force. It is true that they are not, strictly speaking, 
volunteers, and that the conditions of the two services are in some 
respects dissimilar. But it is impossible to expect the yeoman to 
thoroughly appreciate the niceties of such a distinction ; and the 
result is a very considerable amount of discontent. He has 
probably friends or relations in some volunteer corps, whom he sees 
constantly marching about in uniform before the admiring eyes of the 
beauty and fashion of the neighbourhood, and whose proceedings he 
constantly reads of in the local papers, while he himself has seldom 
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a chance, except during the week of his training, of displaying 
himself in the proud position of a cavalry soldier. It is true that 
he has his occasional moments of triumph, and at a ball, or other 
social gathering where uniform is worn, he is able to throw his 
volunteer friends completely into the shade by the splendour of his 
attire. But this only makes him wish for more frequent oppor- 
tunities of showing himself in public, and he feels that his soldierly 
bearing and disposition are not being sufficiently done justice to. 
There are many men, too, who, apart from any pardonable 
feelings of vanity regarding their personal appearance, and the 
pleasant ‘‘ swagger ” attaching to a cavalry trooper, are really keen 
about their work, and both willing and anxious to learn more of 
their duties than is possible during the extremely limited duration 
of their training. Such men must feel that their opportunities for 
improving themselves are very restricted, and that they do not meet 
with the same encouragement as their friends the volunteers. This 
is what is really wanted as regards the yeomanry—a more distinct 
and marked encouragement on the part of the military authorities. 
And there ought to be no real difficulty about this. Whatever may 
be their technical designation, the yeomanry are for all practical 
purposes on the same footing as the volunteers; and there can 
surely be no reason why they should not enjoy the same advantages. 
It would only be necessary to treat the yeomanry as volunteers 
instead of as a hybrid and isolated force, and to encourage them 
to take part in any volunteer operations that might be considered 
suitable. Little, if any, extra expense would be entailed, and both 
forces would materially benefit by being thus brought together. Asit 
is, the training of the volunteers themselves must necessarily be some- 
what incomplete without the co-operation of cavalry. It is all very 
well to march a force of 15,000 men down to Brighton, comprising 
infantry, artillery, and engineers, and to give them as much 
instruction as possible on the road. But such instruction must be 
obviously imperfect, not to say misleading, when the force is un- 
supported by cavalry. The duties of advanced guards, flanking 
patrols, outposts, vedettes, &c., to say nothing of escorts for the 
guns, cannot be efficiently performed by infantry ; and such a body 
of men marching through a hostile country would simply be at the 
mercy of the enemy. It is true that on one or two recent occasions 
a contingent, grandiloquently described in the newspapers as “fifty 
sabres,” or thereabouts, of a certain metropolitan regiment, have 
been attached to the volunteers as representing cavalry; but, 
considering their ludicrous disproportion to the main body, it 
would, for practical purposes, have been almost better to have dis- 
pensed with their services altogether. For such a force two or 
three regiments, at least, would be the correct proportion of 
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cavalry ; and there can be very little doubt that if it were to be 
made known that the services of the yeomanry would be accepted 
and appreciated on such occasions, the requisite numbers would be 
forthcoming. 

It may perhaps be said that, if such a course were to be adopted, 
the yeomanry should cease to hold their present position and 
designation, and should be amalgamated with the volunteers at 
once. To this, however, there is an obvious reply, namely, that the 
experiment has already been tried, but has not been found to 
answer. For various reasons, which it is not necessary to go into 
at present, volunteer cavalry, as distinguished from bond fide 
yeomanry, have not proved a success. Not very many years ago, 
there appear to have been some thirty distinct corps of light horse 
and mounted volunteers, all presumably more or less capable of 
taking the field. But although for some mysterious reason the 
precedence of these corps is still quoted in the army list, it is more 
than doubtful whether they really exist. There have of late years 
been only two complete regiments boasting a proper complement of 
officers, and, of these two, one has now disappeared from the list 
altogether. It is true that there are still one or two small bodies 
of mounted volunteers scattered about the country, and mustering 
perhaps from forty to fifty of all ranks. But these only exist by 
being attached to infantry regiments, and, for practical purposes, 
can hardly be taken into consideration. It would seem, therefore, 
as if the yeomanry system were more likely to produce a reliable 
force of auxiliary cavalry than that of the volunteers, though at 
the same time there can be no reason why yeomanry and volunteers 
should not be ultimately associated together for purposes of 
instruction and drill. 

There are many other questions which must inevitably present 
themselves for consideration in connection with any scheme for 
the reorganisation of the yeomanry. Some of these it might be 
inconvenient, even if space permitted, to discuss in an article such 
as the present. But I may perhaps be allowed to refer to one 
question which has been a good deal debated from time to time— 
i.e. the most suitable dress for irregular or auxiliary cavalry. I 
believe that many persons of undoubted authority are in favour of 
abolishing the costly, and, in certain cases, old-fashioned, uniforms 
at present in use, and substituting some plain and inexpensive 
dress throughout the force. It must be admitted that in some 
regiments the dress, both of officers and men, is perhaps un- 
necessarily gorgeous. If, at a State ball, levée, or other full-dress 
ceremonial, attention is attracted by a cavalry uniform of un- 
familiar pattern and exceptional magnificence, the wearer of which 
is known not to be a member of the Roumanian body-guard, the 
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Paphlagonian Contingent, or other foreign corps d’élite, it may be 
assumed with a tolerable degree of certainty that it is the uniform 
of a regiment of yeomanry cavalry. But I venture to think, and 
I fancy that most yeomanry officers of experience will agree with 
me, that any reform in this direction should only be attempted 
with the very greatest caution. The traditions of many regiments 
are closely bound up with their uniform; and a change in this 
respect might have a very disastrous effect. A man may possibly 
be more generally serviceable when attired in a loose frock or 
tunic, and cord breeches and gaiters, than he would be in a smart 
cavalry jacket and overalls; but he cannot be expected to take 
the same pride in his personal appearance ; and many a young 
fellow who would be attracted by the latter, might not think it 
worth his while to join for the sake of wearing a dress that might 
be, if anything, less showy than his ordinary hunting costume. 
Some useful and perceptible economies might doubtless be effected 
here and there by the substitution of braid for gold or silver lace, 
which in some regiments is worn by the men as well as by the 
officers, by doing away with cumbrous and obsolete head-dresses, 
and in other minor details; but a general alteration of the old- 
established uniforms would be a very questionable policy. 

I have endeavoured to show how, by a slight addition to the 
annual vote, combined with a little judicious application of the 
suaviter in modo on the part of the military authorities, a con- 
siderable improvement might be effected in the position and 
general efficiency of the yeomanry cavalry. That this is worth 
doing there can, I apprehend, be no doubt in the minds at least 
of those who are best qualified to judge. There are doubtless 
plenty of would-be military reformers of the modern Radical school 
who would gladly see the yeomanry done away with altogether. 
It is a branch of the service that they neither understand nor 
appreciate ; its constitution appears to them obsolete; and, worst 
of all, there is about it a savour of something approaching to 
feudalism, and of the territorial influence that is so hateful to 
most of the self-educated champions of progress. But if the 
yeomanry were to be done away with, it is difficult to see what 
could be substituted in its place. If our auxiliary forces are to be 
considered complete without cavalry of any kind, the functions of 
the yeomanry are clearly at an end, and the sooner it is dis- 
banded the better. But the experience of all modern warfare 
teaches us that cavalry are absolutely indispensable to an army in 
the field ; and while such pains are being taken in the develop- 
ment of both infantry and artillery, it seems inconsistent that the 
third arm of the service should be altogether dispensed with. The 
most ardent supporter of the yeomanry could never contend with 
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any show of reason that they were competent to perform all the 
duties of regular cavalry. It would be too much to expect of 
them, and they could only appear at a disadvantage. But for out- 
post duty, scouting, patrolling, and such other work as can be 
performed by small bodies of cavalry acting independently, their 
services ought to be, and probably would be, simply invaluable in 
time of need. ‘To have at command a body of fourteen or fifteen 
thousand well-mounted, well-disciplined men, accustomed to ride 
across country, good shots, and intimately acquainted with the 
locality in which they would have to act, is a consideration not to 
be lightly regarded, especially when the expense of maintaining such 
a force would be comparatively so very trifling. The material is 
unquestionably there, and only requires to be made proper use of. 
Whether the yeomanry trooper of the present day is of the same 
class as the yeoman of fifty years ago is, after all, a matter of 
minor importance, so long as he is efficient and reliable. In some 
respects, the admixture of a town element is by no means to be 
deprecated. A townsman who is a good rider and keen about his 
drill, will make just as good a trooper as a farmer; and being 
moreover unaffected by the vicissitudes of weather and seasons, he 
is more to be depended upon for regular attendance at the train- 
ing. Moreover, not only is he likely to be smarter in his appearance 
and general turn-out than the countryman, who is often apt to be 
somewhat unkempt and slovenly, but the mere fact of his living 
in a town will make him keener and more inclined for any hard 
work that may be required of him. To him, the whole affair is an 
outing, and a pleasant change from his everyday life; whereas, on 
the other hand, the rustic who passes his whole existence in out-of- 
door work, sees no particular amusement in undertaking more 
physical labour than is absolutely necessary. In all towns there 
are to be found numbers of well-to-do young men who can afford 
to keep a horse, or at any rate are able to produce one for purpose 
of drill; and there ought never to be any difficulty, with good 
management, in obtaining an ample supply of such recruits. The 
Government possesses in the yeomanry a force that only just falls 
short of being a singularly useful branch of our volunteer army ; 
and it only needs a very little additional expenditure of public 
money, and a little judicious encouragement and assistance, to 
make it as efficient as any arm of the service. 
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THE BRIDGE. 
A Fasie. 


Once on a time there was a king whose reign 
No care disturb’d. The land he ruled, tho’ wide, 
Was safely bounded by a mountain chain 
Quite inaccessible all round one side ; 
Whilst round the rest of his secure domain 
A mighty river roll’d, whose guardian tide 
Naught but the wind-borne cloud and wild bird’s wing 


Had ever cross’d. This king was a great king. 


2. 


And, since the monarch knew that he was great, 
He, when he saw his end approach, became 
Thoughtful how best he might perpetuate 
In public memory, with his own great name, 
The prosperous condition of the State. 
Wherefore he bade his wisest subjects frame 
Plans for some monumental type sublime 
Of what is stable in the flux of time. 
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Now, when these plans were set before the king, 
And, having ponder’d and perused them all, 
The royal judgment was still wavering 
*T wixt temples, and triumphal arches tall, 
Statues, and obelisks, and everything 
Which monumental art is pleased to call 
Sublime, symbolic, grandiose, severe, 
There came into the hall an engineer. 


THE BRIDGE. 
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Him the committee had from competition 
Excluded, since no engineer can be 
An artist, nor as such claim recognition 
From the esthetic confraternity, 
More than a drum-stick can be a musician. 
“ Sire, all these monumental plans,” said he, 
** Altho’, no doubt, most thoughtfully design’d, 
Respond not to the image in your mind. 
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‘Man is inconstant. Oft his gods he changes: 
The shrines his faith illumes it also parches: 
Statues but serve to show how time estranges 
The real from the ideal: as for arches 
Triumphal, soon or late the foe arranges 
Fresh banners round their friezes, when he marches 
His own invading legions thro’ the land 
Whose pride such monumental mockeries plann’d. 
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*‘ But I have realised the royal thought 
In this design ; for which I claim the prize.” 

And when the scroll, that engineer had brought, 
The king spread open with astonisht eyes, 

“A bridge!” he cried. ‘“‘ Yes, Sire, a bridge. Is aught. 
On earth more fleeting than the wave that flies 

From its embrace? more stable than its view’d 

Reflexion, still by every wave renew’d ?” 
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“Rightly mine inmost thought hast thou divined,”’ 
The monarch said, ‘‘ and thine the prize shall be.”’ 
The bridge was builded. All were tax'd to find 
The fund demanded by the King’s decree. 
And, when the work was done, the royal mind 
Was set at rest. ‘‘ For I have found,” thought he, 
“The type of what is steadfast in the tide 
Of endless change.” In which belief he died. 
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THE BRIDGE, 


8. 


And, for a while, the people of that land 
Their pleasure took in walking up and down 

This bridge ; which, builded by their purse and hand, 
Was dedicated to their king’s renown. 

But, by and by, a more adventurous band 
Of young pedestrians were impell’d to own 

Such promenades their patience somewhat tried : 

So they pass’d over to the other side. 


9. 


And, having reach’d that other side at last, 
Pleased. with the prospects new their progress found, 
There they remain’d. The others follow’d fast, 
Until the emigration knew no bound. 
And, the whole population having pass’d 
Over the bridge, its poor old native ground 
Was quite deserted: and the land became 
A waste, with nothing left it but a name. 


10. 


Departing monarchs who would fain invest 

Their foresight in fit structures, like this king, 
Altho’ no bridge they build, yet (being in quest 

Of some contrivance that may serve to bring 
Together, underneath one symbol, Rest 

And Progress) do what comes to the same thing, 
Sign Constitutions. Over which, alas, 
Soon to the other side their kingdoms pass. 
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THE INCIDENCE AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF LOCAL TAXES. 


Ir has lately been explained to us that taxation should be based 
upon the excellent principle that, a certain amount of money being 
required in order to meet the cost of Government, those ought in 
the main to pay it who can best afford it. Applying this view 
to Local Taxation, we find it guiding Elizabethan statesmen in 
enacting, with respect to the poor rate, that it should be gathered 
according to the ability of the parish. 

It need hardly be said that no rates are now collected in strict 
compliance with this enactment, least of all the heaviest, that 
levied for the relief of the destitute. 

The fact that visible property, exposed to the gaze of the 
whole world, bore on its surface, in the abundance or the 
meagreness of its natural produce, the evidence of its inherent 
value, and the certainty that the staple wealth of the kingdom 
consisted at that time in its wool, grain, and cattle, justify 
the conjecture, that, for the most part, the question of a man’s 
ability to pay might, in Elizabeth’s reign and for a long time 
thereafter, be referred to the share he had in such possessions. 

The land was all powerful. In its ownership as well as in its 
cultivation it enlisted, if not actually, at least relatively, a larger 
number of the population, and employed more capital, than at 
present; while, as a source of income, nothing then presented 
better opportunities for acquiring wealth. In taxing a parish 
according to ability to pay, the principle was not seriously violated 
if, in practice, personal property occasionally escaped. 

Now, however, for the most glaring difference between prin- 
ciple and practice, we must look to local taxation as applied 
to income derived from the cultivation of the land. 

It is repeatedly urged, by those whose object it is to justify the 
present system, that it presses with greater severity on urban than 
on rural communities. Measured by the amounts raised, this, no 
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‘doubt, is true; measured by the ability to pay, it is quite the 
reverse. 

The net returns wrung from the soil to meet the interest on 
‘capital invested in its cultivation, and as aremuneration for mental 
and physical efforts, are no larger than those of a century ago, possibly 
not so large, and are miserably insignificant compared with those 
acquired in other industries. No argument is needed to support 
this proposition, the drain of population from the country to the 
town of the most active spirits and the choicest labourers being 
sufficient proof. This evidence is strengthened by the amazing 
register of remunerative enterprises, and the visible evidence of 
accumulated capital, growing wealth, and increased population 
within the limits of our towns. The following table will, how- 
ever, serve to illustrate the case with figures at three periods 
-of ten years apart :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Population in 
Millions. 


Annual Value in Millions of Gross Assessment to Income Tax. 


| | 
*Mines, 
Rural. | Urban | Lands. oa * Railways. — ites 
Wat 


Total 


Rated. other 


Property. 


1861 12°5 | |114°1 | 164°3 
1871; 80 14°7 | 48°9 | 75-4 6 | | 156°2 | 229°2 
1881, 8°7 |17°3 | 51°5 |102°4 18°4 | 197°3 | 296°3 


The relative pressure of taxation on these important interests 
affects owners and occupiers of agricultural land much more 
severely than it does other classes. An attempt has been made by 
Major Craigie, in an article written for the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, to estimate this; and his caleu- 
lations, which are most carefully made, go to show that while 
the incomes of the whole upper and middle classes bear an average 
burden of 6} per cent. of Imperial and 5 per cent. of local taxes, 
those of agriculturists pay 7} per cent. of the former and as much 
as 83 per cent. of the latter imposts. 

Major Craigie takes the case of an income of £399 per annum, 
which may be assumed to be that of a farmer occupying 600 acres 
at arent of £798 a year. The result of a most careful inquiry 
shows that his contribution to Imperial taxation comes to £26 1s. 
per annum, and that £23 is levied on him as his share of rates, 
the two sums together amounting to a percentage of 12} on his 


While the entire income of land and houses is rated, incomes from railways, mines, 
-and other rated properties are only partially assessed and brought in charge. 
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gross income. The possessor of an annual income of £399 derived 
from the ownership of land, contributes £31 9s. to Imperia} 
and £32 to local taxes, or together equal to a percentage of 16} on 
his income. 

The percentage, however, on the same income derived from 
ordinary personal estate, appropriated to Imperial taxation, is but 
8%, and absolutely nothing in respect of local taxation. 

For the purpose of this article the case of the rent-paying tenant 
may be omitted, and the question be treated in relation to those 
who occupy their own land, and where husbandry is carried on 
without the intervention of a tenant. With respect to such 
persons it may be said— 

1. That by taking rent as the basis of assessment and the: 
only eriterion of ability to pay, the principles on which local 
taxation was initiated in the time of Elizabeth have been lost 
sight of. 

2. That this radical innovation, though of slow growth, is in 
theory not yet admitted. 

3. That its effects are more severely felt in the country than in 
towns, and operate more to the disadvantage of agriculture than 
of manufactures and trade, and that its evil results are aggra- 
vated by bad administration and a complicated form of local 
government. 

It is difficult to trace the present method of assessing property 
to the poor rate to its origin. There is reason, to believe that, 
in the first instance, the sums to be raised were assessed by 
agreement of the parishioners within themselves, such a course 
being in certain instances prescribed in the Act of Elizabeth 

There is, however, historical evidence that in the course of time 
the methods adopted by the overseers of the poor for raising the 
funds for relief were arbitrary and capricious, and gradually 
legal provision was made for remedying this evil, which is not, 
however, at the present day wholly eradicated. In the process of 
settling some sound basis for the raising of the poor rate, the 
difficulties attending the assessment of personalty made themselves 
felt, and by degrees the practice adjusted itself to the incon- 
veniences by omitting this class of property—not as important 
then as now—from the rate book. It is probable, Sir Frederick 
Eden says, that, in the time of Anne, the Legislature were of 
opinion that the general law of Elizabeth meant to make the 
stock of tradesmen rateable to the poor, and in a Norwich Act 
rated all persons having and using stocks and personal estates. 
within the precincts of the city. In London, stock-in-trade was 
rated, in Westminster it was not. In Manchester some kinds of 
personal property were assessed up to 1796. 
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Finally, the question became one of expediency and _ possibility 
rather than of principle, Adam Smith declaring the interest of 
money to be a much less proper subject of direct taxation than 
interest of land, because the quantity and value of land can never 
be a secret, and can always be ascertained with great exactness, 
while the amount of capital he possesses is almost always a secret, 
and an inquisition into a man’s private circumstances would be 
a source of such continual and endless vexation as no people could 
support. 

As to the actual rating of personal property, we have a case, 
mentioned by Major Craigie in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, in the rate book of a Kentish parish 
for the year 1668, in which Sir John Tufton is rated 7s. 6d. upon 
his fifty-six acres, and £2 12s. 6d. for ability. A further instance 
of such an attempt occurred in 1706, and, curiously enough, the 
property here in question was the stock-in-trade of a farmer. On 
this point there was a great diversity of opinion .among the 
judges, but ultimately it was ruled that a farmer shall not be 
taxable to the poor rates for his stock-in-trade, and that a 
tradesman is taxable for his stock-in-trade. This decision was 
acquiesced in, and remained undisturbed till 1775, when Lord 
Mansfield decided against rating stock-in-trade ; but, subsequently, 
Lord Kenyon’s decision to the contrary was confirmed by Lord 
Ellenborough, and since then the Court of Queen’s Bench held 
constantly that stock-in-trade was rateable, though the practice 
certainly did not obtain through the country. The passing of the 
Parochial Assessment Act in 1836 was supposed to effect in- 
cidentally the rateability of stock-in-trade, and the question again 
came into courts of law, without, however, exonerating personal 
property from liability. 

Finally, to put an end to further litigation and uncertainty, a 
Bill was introduced in 1840 by the Government, suspending the 
rateability of inhabitants in respect of the ability of the parish, 
and that Act has been annually renewed ever since. 

The Legislature, however, still recognises the operation of the 
Elizabethan Act, and the abstract equity of its provisions. 
Attempts made in the sessions of 1871 and 1873 to permanently 
relieve personal property of the obligation to contribute to local 
burdens were resisted in the House of Commons, and it still obtains 
exemption only by an annual continuance of the Act. 

A statute of 18 Elizabeth provided that every person who should 
have £5 in goods, or 40s. in land, should find two able men to 
work on the highways; thus making the highways a_ public 
charge upon not only real but personal estate, and this Act 
was subsequently made perpetual. The liability of personal 
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estate to contribute to the rate was also expressly recognised 
in 1691 in the Statute 3rd of William and Mary, c. 12, which 
provides that lists are to be made out of inhabitants in a parish 
who have a certain estate in land, and hereditaments, or a per- 
sonal estate of a stated value, or are occupiers of land, houses, or 
hereditaments of a stated yearly value, out of whom the justices 
were to appoint surveyors of highways. There is the obligation 
to render public service, while the obligation to contribute is 
enacted in Section 17, which provides for an assessment or 
assessments upon all the inhabitants, owners, and occupiers of 
lands, houses, tenements, and hereditaments, or any personal 
estate usually rateable to the poor. The next section limits the 
rate to sixpence in the pound of the yearly value of real estate, and 
sixpence for twenty pounds in personal estate. It is worth while 
noticing that the legislature here contemplates the rating of owners 
of real estate, owners of personal estate, and occupiers of land 
and hereditaments; that the assessments were on the annual 
value of lands and houses in one case, but on the capital in the 
case of personalty. In 1767, however, the law was again altered by 
7 Geo. III. c. 42, which repealed the rating part of the Act of 
William and Mary, and limited the powers of the Justices to causing 
a rate for reimbursing the surveyor to be made only upon all 
occupiers of lands, tenements, and hereditaments within the parish, 
according to the rules and methods of the Poor Rate Act of 
Elizabeth. This exemption of owners from the rates has no doubt 
had its effect in perpetuating sorry roads throughout the kingdom. 

The general principle under which taxation is adjusted in the 
instance of the cultivator, is that of proportioning it to his rent, 
concerning which Mr. McCulloch has said that taxes proportioned 
to the rent, or the net or the gross produce of the land, are the 
bane of every country in which they exist; they hinder the spread 
of agricultural improvements, and exercise a most pernicious 
influence over the public prosperity. 

Yet this principles still prevails, and is, on the whole, that which 
is acted on in the imposition of new rates. Some few exceptions in 
its application have, it is true, been wrung from unwilling states- 
men in the instance of the Museum and Free Libraries, and the 
Sanitary Acts, in which a differential rate in favour of farm land, 
gardens, railways, and land covered with water have been allowed ; 
but, on the whole, the rent of the hereditament, not the ability to. 
pay, is that which determines the amount of contribution levied 
on the occupier. It is, by the way, to be noticed that certain 
politicians, while pointing out the injustice of raising a farmer’s 
rent on his improvements—the remedy for which, after all, in 
England is within the range of private arrangement—have not 
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made a point of insisting on the immorality of the legislation 
which augments his assessment, and thereby his charges, on the 
same grounds. The conscience of these gentlemen is soothed, 
possibly, by the feeling that the infliction of that “ bane to 
agricultural improvement” falls ultimately on the owner of the 
soil, in whose favour their sense of wrong does not here operate. 

Before proceeding further to consider the effects of this system 
of taxation on agriculture, some consideration may be given to the 
circumstances which have favoured its growth and confirmation. 
First among these is the multiplication of areas. Public indiffer- 
ence enables the administering authorities, so numerous and so. 
disconnected, silently, but surely, to add annually to the ratepayers’ 
burdens, and to accumulate a load of debt on his posterity. There 
is no chancellor of the local exchequer to protect his interests ; 
there is no general review made in Parliament, or before the 
country, of the income and expenditure of even the most important 
of these authorities, much less of the greater portion of them. Till 
quite recently, in many cases, no official audit even was required. 
With very rare exceptions, the educated classes, and the best men 
of business, take no part in their proceedings; and Boards, with 
enormous powers of taxing and spending, are made up of those 
whose economical instincts are feeble, and whose views are un- 
enlightened. With very few exceptions, those who have leisure, 
and whose real interest it is to attend to such matters, stand aside, 
and, at the most, content themselves with grumbling, instead of 
vigorously pressing on the Government of the day the paramount 
importance of attempting seriously the reduction of this complex 
system to one of simpler form and truer proportions. If this were 
done, the magnitude of the combined questions, and the extent of 
the area of government, would be such as to compel the co-operation 
of a higher class of representatives, whose action would be watched 
and reported with the same sort of interest as that shown in the 
proceedings of Parliament. 

Another cause of the unresisted growth of local taxation is to be 
found in the charge falling almost entirely on the tenant in the 
first instance, while it ultimately has to be met by the owner. 
The result is that the owner practically takes very little part in the 
administration of local affairs, which are of the utmost importance 
to his prosperity. He does not feel the first shock, which should 
warn him of what he will have to suffer. The tenant receiving it, 
acts as a buffer. The landlord does not smart—why should he ?— 
under the silent growth of petty charges on his estate, for they do 
not at once affect his income. The tenant, unwilling to shift, at 
first makes no remonstrance ; if times improve, he is submissive 
and mute. As an administrator, to save his purse he readily and 
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naturally resorts to loans, in reality secured on his landlord’s 
property, or he contrives petty shifts to meet the exigency of the 
day, instead of applying a radical remedy which, though more 
costly at the outset, would prove economical in the end. So things 
go on, till a succession of bad seasons, or bad times, displaces the 
old tenant, and a new arrangement has to be made in which, we 
may be sure, the full effect of the previous bad and careless 
administration, and of new rates, will be felt by the owner in the 
re-adjustment of rent. The accumulation of real property, in the 
hands of comparatively few owners, necessitates the existence of a 
numerous tenantry ; and the interests of the one being permanent, 
while that of the other class is temporary, is in reality the core 
of the difficulty. It is this which renders it difficult to place local 
government on a firm and sure footing. So long as this continues, 
so long will the problem of reform be difficult and uncertain, and 
the mainspring for economy and vigorous administration, which is 
to be found in identity of interests, be wanting. 

The most serious objection to the present method of assess- 
ment to local taxation is, however, that it paves the way to a 
tax upon raw material used by the cultivator in his trade, 
and which is levied on his improvements. In adjusting the rent, 
or annual value, of a farm, the question of the first importance 
is this—is the land rich, or is it poor? Now it is well to 
enquire for a moment into the meaning of these terms, and 
ascertain what constitutes the distinction between rich and poor 
land. Sir J. B. Lawes, in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, stated that “the first step of agricul- 
ture is exhaustion. Agriculture is exhaustion of the soil, and 
nothing else.” With due respect to so high an authority, it may 
be doubted whether agriculture has not other functions, and 
whether Sir J. B. Lawes axiom can be made to apply to any other 
agricultural operation beyond cropping. Cropping is clearly the 
exhaustion of the soil, and nothing else, where the crop is wholly 
removed ; and the land which best stands cropping, without 
artificial aid or an unremunerative course of husbandry, is good 
land; and that which out of its own resources makes only a lean 
and light return, is bad land. The cultivator pays more for the 
one than for the other, because he has at his disposal, in the one 
case, abundant elements in the soil which he can manipulate and 
remove at his pleasure, in the form of vegetable or animal products. 
That is his special business. In the shape of an annual payment, 
called rent, he buys of the landowner the right to “remove from 
the land certain valuable commodities,” which are the sources of 
vegetable life and production. He buys them and carries them off 
as literally as a customer buys salt, or phosphorous, or nitre, over 
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a counter, only he does it after a very primitive fashion, without 
the exactness of weight, measure, and analysis, and acting on 
estimates formed after close observation. It is asserted that the 
rent paid for a house is the sum paid for its consumption; that 
the durability of certain arranged building material being 
ascertained, such a sum is demanded annually as will, if collected 
during a defined period, repay the builder by the time at which age 
renders them valueless. In the same way farm rent is paid for 
the annual consumption of the elements of fertility, and we know 
that these elements are in the process of sure, though certain, 
consumption, and the land is becoming pari passu unfertile. 

In order to fertilise poor soils, or, indeed, to maintain or increase 
fertility on good soils, the cultivator brings on to it foreign 
substances, which are the raw material of his manufacture—lime, 
chalk, bone, earth, guano, gypsum, sulphates, nitrates, potash, 
corn cake. A fleet of ships is engaged in the passage of these 
commodities from all quarters of the globe; they are crushed, 
calcined, submitted to chemical as well as mechanical treatment, 
weighed, measured, and distributed. 

Now it makes all the difference in the world whether these agents 
are applied to and incorporated in land, or manipulated for trade 
purposes in a factory. In the former case, the application is said 
to improve the land; a rise in assessment follows, and with it 
increased local taxation. In the other case, unless there is any 
structural addition or improvement, there is no increased local 
taxation whatever. Raw material is taxed in one case, and not in 
the other. The manufacturer’s outlay is safe from the inquisition 
of the Assessment Committee; the farmer’s attracts its attention. 
It is perfectly marvellous that the English cultivator has submitted 
so quietly to be thus mulcted. In Scotland, where leases are 
universal, the improving tenant is protected by the provisions of 
the law as well as by the common sense of the people. The 
assessment of a Scotch leaseholder’s farm is not raised during the 
term of his tenancy, though by expenditure of capital he may hgve 
raised the value of the holding. His stock-in-trade escapes 
taxation for ten, fourteen, or twenty years; and if he withdraws it 
by ceasing to execute tenant improvements before the lease expires, 
this capital escapes local taxation altogether. Beyond this, a 
practice prevails of classifying property for the purposes of local 
taxation, under which farm lands are brought into contribution at 
a lower rate than other descriptions of property ; lands, in some 
cases, being charged as low as at a fourth the rate of other 
heritages for occupancy. The Scotch has here a clear advantage 
over the southern agriculturist. 

In the United States—or, at all events, in some of them—the 
VOL. I. 29 
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assessment is made on the capital value of the land on which 
the rate is levied; and, in addition, there is a rate on personalty 
which, when there is much house or manufacturing property, is 
of considerable aid to the cultivator by reducing the local call 
made on him. 

The prevalent practice of confining the charge and the admini- 
stration to the occupiers of farms, though in theory such is not 
the case, is productive of serious ill. It is in the nature of things 
that changes among tenants should occur more frequently than 
among owners; and therefore that the action of boards deficient in 
the element of permanency among their constituents, may be 
expected to exhibit the results of impulse and caprice rather than 
of settled principle and reason. The exchange of opinion is purely 
local; narrow views are adopted, and the struggle for present 
economy is the prelude to future heavy expenditure, which the 
forethought of owners would have avoided. 

So, again, in rural districts, the multiplicity of areas and 
authorities causes extravagance and waste. Several paid officers 
are engaged in duties for which none have received the proper 
training, and which, with uniformity or combination of areas, 
would be as well or better performed by one. The existence of 
large properties makes it impossible for the owner to be on the 
spot to discharge the duties and accept the responsibilities 
belonging to his position. As for local government, he participates 
in it as little as does the mortgagee. His name may appear on 
the roll of county magistrates in ten counties; he can act but in 
one: it is well if he does that. A destructive epidemic among our 
herds or flocks may bring him to the front, for he fears for his 
rent; but he is absent from the steady grind of local duties, of 
which public life is made up, when concentrated within the walls 
of a town. His representative may be a competent land agent, as 
competency is reckoned, in securing and retaining solvent tenants, 
upon whose ability and exertions the amount of the rent-roll 
depends. If the plough land is clean and well tilled, if the 
pastures are fully stocked, the hedges trim, the labouring popu- 
lation submissive and moderate in their demand of pay, the case is 
satisfied. It is impossible that the absentee should give that par- 
ticular attention to detail in local administration on which economy 
depends ; and so, captivated by the specious recommendations of 
the permanent officials of the central authority, he permits new 
areas to be formed, new authorities to be established, new local 
officers to be engaged, and new rates to be charged; and he then 
leaves the costly consequences to be met, in the first instance, by 
the tenantry. 


If this be not an exaggerated sketch of country life in general, 
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as it certainly is not in many instances, we must allow that 
the effects of local taxation on agriculture are due in a large 
degree to indifference among those whom it ultimately reaches ; 
and that while the equities of the case demand the remission, 
in part or in whole, of some of the local impositions, substantial 
relief is even now within the power of those who suffer, if they 
were in a position, and had the will, to carry out better adminis- 
tration. The recent division in the House of Commons on the 
Resolution concerning Local Taxation I had the honour to move, 
may lead us to hope that, in spite of the evident desire of the 
Government to postpone indefinitely, if not entirely to burke, 
the settlement of this pressing question, the day of relief for the 
oppressed owners and cultivators of the soil is not far off. 


ALBERT PELL. 


ON THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 


Tue study of the classical languages and literature, and of Greek 
and Roman history, has formed the basis of a liberal education in 
this country ever since the Reformation, and though our univer- 
sities cannot show so goodly an array of scholars in the past as 
Holland, France, or Germany, we have contributed a fair share of 
that co-operative labour by which the texts of ancient authors have 
been edited and annotated, and by which their subject matter has 
been rendered more generally accessible. But while up to the 
middle of the last century classical teaching in our universities 
proceeded, if not pari passu, yet on the same lines as were followed 
in the great universities abroad, the English academic system 
has had a narrower scope and range. While the tendency of 
classical teaching abroad has been more and more directed to 
the study of monuments of art, and other material remains in 
connection with the study of ancient literature, no such tendency 
has manifested itself among English scholars with sufficient force 
to claim a just share in the scheme of academic teaching till 
very recently. In other words, while we have invited generation 
after generation to form their minds by the study of Greek and Latin 
literature, those monumental remains which elucidate so much in that 
literature, which supply so much of the evidence on which ancient 
history rests, have, if perhaps not absolutely ignored at our univer- 
sities, been left to the casual enthusiasm of a few students who have 
appeared at rare intervals and formed no school. A better day has 
at length dawned. Cambridge has set the example by admitting 
classical archeology as a distinct branch of the remodelled Classical 
Tripos, and by providing a museum of casts of ancient sculpture 
arranged so as to be available for professorial teaching. Oxford, 
at length overcoming her ancient prejudice against the introduc- 
tion of such an innovation into her curriculum, is about to endow a 
chair for the teaching of archeology, and is endeavouring to raise 
a fund for a museum of casts, while the masters of our public schools 
are moving in the same direction, though longo intervallo. This 
tardy awakening from academic apathy has come at a moment 
when all Europe rings with such wonderful discoveries as those at 
Mycene, Olympia, and Pergamum, and when the contents of many 
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museums, too long left in a chaotic state, are being gradually 
classified and catalogued. 

If, then, we may assume that the study of classical archeology 
is no longer to be regarded as the amusement of a few eccentric 
Dilettanti, but is recognised in this country as an important branch 
of classical teaching, the question at once arises, how far is it 
capable of being scientifically taught. In dealing with this 
problem it may be well to explain how and when this study arose, 
and by what process the researches of many independent workers 
have been so combined and methodized as to entitle archeology to 
claim the rank of a science. 

The foundations of this study were laid at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, when Poggio Bracciolini first discovered in MS. 
the works of Vitruvius, Pliny, Philostratos, Lucian, and Pausanias, 
writers till then unknown, and who still form our primary sources 
for the history of classical art. But the scholars who had the 
privilege of being the first to peruse in MS. those precious works 
could appreciate but imperfectly their subject-matter. Of the 
magnificent Greek architecture of which Vitruvius treats, of the 
sculptures and other works of art which Pliny and Pausanias 
describe, scarcely a vestige was then known. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century Poggio Bracciolini could 
only find in all Rome six ancient statues still visible above ground, 
of which four—the colossal groups of the Monte Cavallo, the 
** Nile,” and the bronze “‘ Marcus Aurelius” of the Capitol—may 
still be identified. As in the course of the same century the 
building of churches and palaces caused various sites to be cleared 
of their ruins, many new sculptures were found, the best of which 
were saved from destruction by being used as decorations in the 
walls and courtyards of palaces. But it was not till near the close 
of the fifteenth century that we hear of the first attempt to form a 
museum. Pope Sixtus IV., about 1471, handed over to the Con- 
servatori of the Capitol various antiquities which were lying strewn 
about Rome. Some few more were added by Pius V. and Sixtus V. 
Julius II. adorned the Belvedere villa, now part of the Vatican, 
with the fine private collection formed by the Medici family. 

Early in the sixteenth century Rome had already acquired 
several of those statues which have since become world-famous. 
The ‘ Apollo Belvedere” was found at Antium at the close of 
the fifteenth century, the ‘‘ Laocoon” in 1506; the ‘ Belvedere 
Torso”? between 1508 and 1513; the Farnese group of ‘ Dirce and 
the Bull” in 1525 or 1527; the ‘“‘ Farnese Hercules” in the time of 
Paul III. (1534-49) ; the group of “ Niobe and her Children,” the 
so-called ‘‘ Dying Gladiator,” the ‘‘ Venus de Medicis,” later in the 
same century. 
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These precious works, some of which must have been seen and 
studied by Raffaelle, and all probably by Michael Angelo, remained 
dispersed in various villas and palaces till the end of the seven- 
teenth century. It was not till after 1700 that the first public 
museum in Rome was founded, on the Capitol, by Clement XI., 
who was assisted in this work by some of the learned men of his 
time. To this museum was added the first collection made by 
the Albani family. 

The “Capitoline Venus,” discovered in the time of Benedict 
XIV. (1740-58), was the last important acquisition made to this 
museum in the eighteenth century. The scheme for forming a 
great collection of ancient sculpture in the Vatican, which had been 
entertained by successive Popes ever since the time of Nicolas V. 
(1447-55), was at length carried out on an adequate scale by 
Clement XIV. (1769-70), and Pius VI. (1774-95), in the Museo 
Pio-Clementino, which was then united with the Belvedere. 

It was in the middle of the eighteenth century that a poor 
German student first arrived in Rome, drawn thither by his 
passionate desire to study the remains of ancient art. This 
pilgrim, as yet unknown to fame, was the celebrated Winckelmann, 
whose writings first inspired that true and earnest appreciation of 
antique art which has since, like a Promethean torch, been diffused 
through all civilised races. When Winckelmann first visited Rome, 
besides the sculpture galleries in the Capitol and the Vatican, there 
were collections in several palaces and villas, some of which have 
since entirely disappeared, while others have been stripped of their 
finest works. Of all the private collections, the one which 
Winckelmann studied most profoundly was that formed by Cardinal 
Albani in the Villa which still bears his name. 

A new field of archeological research was opened out at the 
same time by the discoveries at Pompeii and Herculaneum, which 
were visited by Winckelmann a few years after his coming to 
Rome, and which became generally known to the European publie 
through his writings, and through the publications of the Academy 
of Ercolanesi. How profoundly Winckelmann studied all remains 
of antiquity extant in his time is shown by his History of ancient 
Art, published in its final and mature form in 1764. : 

He long entertained the project of visiting Greece, and, above all, 
Olympia. This promised land, which it was not his destiny to 
see, was meanwhile being explored by Stuart and Revett, whose 
work on the antiquities of Athens first revealed to the English 
public the architecture of the Parthenon; and by Chandler, who, 
as the envoy of the Society of Dilletanti, conducted two expeditions 
to Greece and Asia Minor. 

At the close of the eighteenth century owr knowledge of Greek 
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architecture had been greatly extended by the researches of the 
travellers who examined in situ the temples of Southern Italy, 
Sicily, Greece, and Ionia, and published the results in splendid 
volumes, such as those of Stuart and of the Society of Dilettanti. 

The study of Greek coins (first methodised by Eckhel) and the 
discovery of fictile vases, first in Etruria and shortly afterwards in 
Southern Italy, Sicily, and Attica, proved how sustained was the 
excellency of Greek art in its minutest details, and even in such 
subordinate branches as the work of the potter. 

But a far greater revelation took place when the sculptures of 
the Athenian Parthenon were exhibited in London, about 1816. It 
was then that students of art first realised those qualities in the art 
of Pheidias, which, in the judgment of the ancients, entitled him to 
rank as incomparably their greatest sculptor. 

The transcendent merit of the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
though somewhat tardily admitted in the country by which they 
had been acquired, was at once recognised by Canova, Visconti, 
‘Goethe, and all the best Continental authorities. 

The discovery of the frieze of the temple of Apollo at Phigalia, of 
the groups of the Temple of Zeus at A®gina, and of the Venus of 
Milo in 1825, enriched the museums of London, Munich, and the 
Louvre with new examples of Greek sculpture. The exploration 
of Hellenic sites was further carried out by the expedition of 
the French to Olympia in 1829. In the next decade of this 
century the Athenian Acropolis was cleared of the ruins and 
modern buildings which encumbered it, and the restoration of the 
little temple of the ‘‘ Wingless Victory,” which was extracted, stone 
by stone, out of the masonry of a Turkish bastion, added one more 
specimen of Athenian architecture, and some exquisite fragments 
of the frieze of the balustrade. 

In the ten years between 1840 and 1850 the scene of exploration 
changes from Greece to Asia Minor. By the two expeditions of Sir 
C. Fellows to Lycia the British Museum acquired an important 
collection of sculptures, some of which are admirable examples of 
the archaic style, while in others Greek art appears under an aspect 
hitherto unknown and with strong local peculiarities. In 1846 a 
number of slabs of the frieze of the Mausoleum were obtained from 
Budrum by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and this first instalment 
was followed by the discovery of the site of the Mausoleum in the 
expedition of 1856-59, in the course of which the British Museum 
was enriched with many sculptures from the school of Scopas and 
his contemporaries. 

While the Budrum expedition was going on, Carthage was 
partially explored by Mr. Davis, and in 1864 some valuable sculp- 
tures were carried off from Cyrene by Messrs. Smith and Porcher. 
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The twelve years since 1870 have been marked by a succession of 
expeditions and discoveries, some of which were of transcendent 
interest. Soon after Mr. Wood had brought to light the remains of 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the sites of Hissarlik and Mycene 
were explored by Dr. Schliemann, and next followed the German 
expeditions to Olympia and Pergamum—two enterprises of which 
the results will be ever memorable in the annals of archeology. 
Nor is our list of discoveries in these later years exhausted. 

The Society of Dilettanti, faithful to their ancient traditions, 
sent a new mission to examine more fully the sites on the west 
coast of Asia Minor, which had formerly been visited by Chandler 
and Gell; an Austrian expedition, led by Professor Conze, ex- 
plored the almost unknown island of Samothrace. Meanwhile, 
through the energy and intelligence of the Ecole Francaise at 
Athens, a rich harvest of inscriptions and sculptures was gathered 
in at Delos, and the researches of M. Carapanos fixed the site of the 
ancient oracle at Dodona. Last, but not least, in the chronicle of 
archeological researches on the west coast of Asia Minor must be 
noticed the American mission to Assos, the interesting results of 
which have been lately published,* and the recent Austrian expedi- 
tion to Lycia, which has added to the museum at Vienna a long 
series of reliefs said to be of the best period of Greek art.t+ 

The examination of so many ancient sites has naturally stimu- 
lated the growth of public and private museums wherever archeology 
is recognised as a branch of culture, and the tombs of the Hellenic 
world have been the main source by which these museums have 
been fed. It is to these tombs that we owe the exquisite fictile 
vases of Nola and Vulci, the inestimable treasure of gold ornaments 
from the Crimea, now in the Ermitage at St. Petersburg, and the 
beautiful terracottas of Tanagra. 

As museums grew with the spread of discoveries, so too did the 
literature of classical archeology increase and multiply. The 
insatiable hunger of German research, devouring every new crumb 
of knowledge with an eager impatience which has sometimes impaired 
subsequent digestion, has enriched, and at the same time encum- 
bered the study of classical archeology with a mass of dissertations 
in many of which we may admire the critical acumen and profound 
learning of the writer, while in others we deplore the wasted power 
and super-subtle ingenuity leading to negative, or doubtful 
conclusions. 

Out of this vast miscellaneous mass of treatises, a history of 
ancient art has been gradually developed. Since Winckelmann’s 
time, if we except the very imperfect work of Meier, there had been 


* J. T. Clarke, Report on the investigation at Assos, 1881. Boston 1882. 
¢ Benndorf, Veber zwei archdol. Expeditionen nach Kleinasien. Wien, 1883 
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no attempt to present this history as a comprehensive whole till 
K. O. Muller published his Archidologie d. alten Kunst in 1885. 

A scholar and a man of genius, Muller adapted and assimilated 
the thoughts and researches of the archeologists of the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century. His clear powerful mind concentrated 
in one focus the scattered rays of light which had emanated from 
Heyne, Lessing, Goethe, and other German critics. But this work, so 
comprehensive in its scheme, so condensed in its treatment as to be 
contained in a single octavo volume, was necessarily a mere sketch, 
which, had it not been for his untimely death, the author might 
have filled in and completed in later years. 

In a second edition, published by Welcker in 1848, some valuable 
additions were made to the original text, but after that date the field 
of investigation was so enlarged by new discoveries, that the 
capacity of Muller’s compact handbook was altogether outgrown. 
The want of a new history of art on a much larger scale was felt 
more and more, but the tendency of archeologists in Germany was 
rather to concentrate their labour on the illusiration of special 
branches or periods than to deal with the subject as a whole. 

The classification of extant monuments of art which had been 
adopted by K. O. Muller in his Denkmiiler, now formed the 
basis and starting-point of further researches, to which Welcker, 
Otto Jahn, and Gerhard, largely contributed. While on the one 
hand efforts were made to fix more exactly than heretofore the 
dates of the many ancient artists whose names have been handed 
down by Pliny and others, a severe and searching criticism was 
applied to the sculptures extant in various museums, and their 
claims to be assigned to particular schools and periods carefully 
discussed. In many cases new explanations of the subject and 
motive of statues were proposed. Many have been recognised 
with more or less certainty to be replicas of works celebrated in 
antiquity, and it is believed that in some few instances we possess 
the originals of works mentioned by Pliny. While the study of 
monumental evidence was being carried on by a number of inde- 
pendent inquirers, all the passages in Greek or Latin literature 
which in any way illustrate the history of ancient art were 
diligently hunted out, and the combined ingenuity of scholarship 
and archeology was applied to elicit their latent meaning. 

In his history of the Greek artists, published in 1857, Professor 
H. Brunn, treating almost exclusively of the literary evidence of 
his subject, but bringing to its illustration a consummate knowledge 
of monuments, has produced a work which is without a rival for 
depth of learning and originality of views. The short retrospec- 
tive summaries in which he presents the characteristics of suc- 
cessive periods are masterpieces of criticism, in which he has. 
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sometimes by a kind of divination anticipated views which more 
recent discoveries have fully established. It is this depth and 
comprehensiveness of view which entitles Brunn’s work to be 
considered as something more than a history of ancient artists ; 
it is rather a history of ancient art so far as it can be constructed 
out of the direct or latent evidence to be found in Greek or Roman 
literature. 

In thus narrowing the scope of his work Brunn ensured its 
relative completeness. The passages which bear upon the history 
of art scattered through ancient authors are limited in number, 
and we can hardly expect any addition to them by the discovery of 
lost authors, though possibly obscure passages may here and there 
be explained by collation of MSS. But the amount of monumental 
evidence in store for future time is an unknown quantity, and 
must remain an unknown quantity so long as any portion of classical 
soil remains unexplored. 

We have already noted the number and importance of the 
discoveries made since the date of the second edition of Muller’s 
handbook, published in 1847, and the immense crop of mono- 
graphs on special points to which these discoveries gave rise. 
To grapple with this vast mass of materials, and to fuse it into 
an intelligible history of art was a task requiring methodical 
industry, sobriety of judgment, and that familiarity with ancient 
art which can only be obtained by long study in museums. It 
was the great merit of Overbeck to have so far accomplished this 
task, that his Geschichte der Griechischen Plastik was at once recog- 
nised as the standard work on the subject, on its first publication 
in 1857. 

The rapid growth of new material led to a second and enlarged 
edition in 1869, and a third, commenced in 1880, was completed 
last year. In preparing this work, Overbeck had many advantages 
unknown to K. O. Muller. The facilities of intercommunication 
which are now provided through railways, the book post, and 
photography, have given to archeologists a far greater range of 
observation and comparison than was possible thirty or even twenty 
years ago. Hence museums are much more accurately examined 
than heretofore, and known to a much larger number of trained 
students, and many private collections, formerly inaccessible, have 
been carefully described and catalogued. The ceaseless industry of 
Germany has thus given us excellent catalogues of most of the 
museums, public and private, not only of their own country, but of 
Italy, Spain, Athens ; and Professor Michaelis has just published 
in an English form an elaborate account of all the collections of 
ancient works of art in England, excepting those in the British 
Museum. How great the labour of providing this new archeological 
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evidence was, can only be known by those few who take the trouble 
to follow out the original sources referred to in Overbeck’s work, 
and we may at the same time appreciate more justly the difficulty 
of converting all this raw material into a methodical digest. For 
it is to be remembered that archeology is a science based for the 
most part on evidence varying widely in degrees of probability, 
and that the influx of new facts is constantly sweeping away or 
modifying old theories, so that the historian of ancient art has from 
time to time to readjust his views so as to reconcile them to the 
inexorable logic of new discoveries. 

These difficulties must be duly taken into account in criticising 
Overbeck’s book. He has no pretension to be a popular writer : his 
sentences are intricate and of portentous length, and his treatment 
of the subject is in more than one sense exhaustive. 

Readers who take up this work, even after long preparatory 
studies, find their attention constantly flagging and collapsing 
under the weight of such densely-packed matter. But if this book 
is not what would generally be considered readable, if it is not one 
‘to be tasted,” but rather one to be “‘ chewn and digested,” it is of 
infinite value to those who have the courage to accomplish its due 
mastication. As a pioneer who has cut a path through the trackless 
wilderness of a subject overgrown with dissertations and encum- 
bered with unarranged materials, Overbeck has done incalculable 
service to archeology, and we must not complain if on the path he 
has prepared for us we encounter from time to time rough jolts or 
*‘ wait-a-bit thorns.” The conversion of such a path into a road on 
which all can travel pleasantly is an after-labour, the special 
function of those who have the gift of popular writing. 

Mr. Perry’s Greek and Roman Seulpture, which, as he states in 
his preface, is largely based on the works of Overbeck, Brunn, and 
other German authorities; and Mr. A. 8. Murray’s History of 
Greek Sculpture, wp to the time of Phidias, are two timely con- 
tributions to English archeology which it may be hoped will 
stimulate the study of ancient art in this country, and lead to the 
better appreciation of the treasures which have been so long 
accumulating in our national museum. 

In the foregoing brief sketch | have shown how the history of 
ancient art has been slowly developed since the beginning of the 
Renaissance by the exploration of ancient sites, by the classifica- 
tion of the antiquities thus acquired in museums, and by the 
combined study of monumental remains, and Greek and Latin 
literature. Here it may be fairly asked, How much has been 
really ascertained after this vast labour of research and specula- 
tion extending over nearly five centuries—how much of archeology, 
as we now teach it, is really based on sound foundations ; how much 
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we must be content to leave as altogether unknowable, or as only to: 
be revealed by some future discovery? I shall now endeavour to 
present the main outlines of this subject so far as they are at 
present ascertained, and if, in such a tentative map a large space 
is marked as terra incognita, we must bear in mind that the 
amount of that unknown area has been greatly diminished by 
the progress of research in each succeeding half century since 
the revival of learning. 

The poems of Homer and Hesiod are our earliest source of in- 
formation for the history of Greek art. From the description of 
the shield of Achilles and from other passages scattered through 
the Iliad and Odyssey, we learn that the poet was acquainted with 
works in metal of an elaborate character. Compositions in relief 
of many figures, representing scenes of war and the chase, such as 
decorated the shield of Achilles, imply a certain skill in metallurgy, 
however rude the execution may have been. We find also mention 
of the inlaying of metals so as to vary the colour of the surface. 
From the description of the brooch of Odysseus and the belt of 
Herakles, we may infer that the goldsmith’s art had attained a 
delicacy of execution sufficient to be accounted a marvel in so rude 
an age. It should be here noted that of the masterpieces of 
metallic art described by Homer, the most important is said to be 
the handiwork of the god Hephestos himself, while others are 
described as the product of Cyprus or Sidon, two early centres of 
Pheenician trade. While there is abundant evidence of metallur- 
gical skill in Homer, as applied to decoration in relief, there is but 
scant or doubtful allusion to statues ; nor have we any information 
as to their material. 

We must now turn from Homer to Pausanias, who, though 
perhaps he had not much surer evidence for determining the 
age of very early statues than we have now, may be relied on 
as a witness of what he actually saw, and as to what were reputed 
in his time to be the most ancient works of art in Greece. The 
statements of Pausanias, taken in combination with certain 
passages in other authors, lead us to suppose that the earliest 
statues had their limbs clinging together—the hands of these 
statues, says Diodoros, were glued to the sides; the eyes, from the 
imperfect modelling of the lids, appeared closed. Dedalus is said 
to have first put life into statues, separating the feet and opening 
the eyes. We may therefore assume the existence of pre-Dedalian 
sculpture which, as Dedalus is mentioned by Homer, may also be 
called pre-Homeric. These pre-Dedalian and Dedalian statues 
were for the most part of wood. Bretas or xoanon are the names 
by which such figures are usually designated by Greek writers; the 
term agalma, which in Homer simply means an ornament, was 
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in after times applied almost exclusively to statues of gods and 
heroes. 

When we turn from this scanty and meagre literary evidence to 
the extant monumental remains, we find that within the last thirty 
years a great harvest of antiquities has been gathered in, by which 
the passages in Homer and other ancient writers, relating to 
Dedalian and pre-Dedalian art are corroborated and illustrated in 
a remarkable manner., By a comparison of what has been dis- 
covered in Assyria, Mycenz, Rhodes, Crete, Cyprus, and in certain 
Etruscan and Greek sites in Italy, it has been shown that through 
all these countries there must have existed at a period at least as 
early as the Homeric age specimens of an art which in its main 
features and conditions, corresponds with the works of which 
Homer has given us such vivid descriptions. If we want to realise 
his description of the shield of Achilles, we must study it in con- 
nection with the reliefs on those silver and bronze bowls found in 
Nimrud, Cyprus, Rhodes, Palestrina, and Cervetri, which we 
believe to be products of Pheenician artists, and of which Mr. 
Murray has made such ingenious use in his restoration of the 
Homeric shield.* 

The skill in beating out and inlaying gold and other metals 
to which Homer so often alludes, is attested by the remains found 
in the tombs at Mycene, of which perhaps the most Homeric are 
the designs on the scabbards of swords which at the time when 
Dr. Schliemann’s book appeared, were too much encrusted with 
rust to be made out, but which have been recently engraved and 
described by Mr. Koumanoudes.t The subjects represented on 
these scabbards are a lion-hunt, a lion attacking a herd of deer, 
winged monsters, fish, and plants. 

The manes of the lions are of red gold, their bodies of paler gold, 
probably electrum. So with the flowers—the stalk, leaves, and 
branches are of gold, the calyxes of electrum. The same distine- 
tion of colour is observed between the sea and the fish swimming 
in it, and also in representing the birds—in which the colour of the 
blood flowing from their wounds is discriminated from the colour 
of their feathers. Further variety is obtained by the use of enamel 
in portions of the background. In the description of the ploughing 
on the shield of Achilles, the poet says that the furrow behind 
the ploughman was black, as ploughed land is, although being of 
gold. Probably to produce a change of colour, a dark enamel, 
such as that found in the scabbards, was combined with the gold. 
Homer, therefore, so far from inventing the shield of Achilles out 


* Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, p. 48, Pl. 1. 
+ Koumanoudes in the ‘A@jvaiov, 1880, p. 162, and 1881, p. 309. Kohler in Mitthet- 
lungen d. Deutsch. Archiiol, Inst. in Athen, 1882, p. 241. 
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of his imagination, as was formerly contended, derived many 
details both of subject and technical execution from works of art 
which he had actually seen, and which inspired him with the 
conception of what a work by the god Hephestos himself might 
have been. So, again, in regard to the choice of subjects on these 
scabbards, and throughout the Mycenean antiquities, they prove 
that when Hesiod describes the crown of Pandora as ornamented 
with “‘ all manner of creatures such as the sea and the land breed,” 
he borrowed these ornaments from the art of his own time. 

An examination of the extant specimens of Homeric and pre- 
Homeric art points to the conclusion that its original motive, as 
well as its technical processes, were mainly derived from the older 
and more mature art of Assyria and Pheenicia. The archeologist of 
the last century supposed Egypt to have been the primary source 
of Hellenic art. This theory cannot now be admitted in its original 
extent, though we must acknowledge that there are distinct traces 
of Egyptian influence in a few of the Mycenzan antiquities, and 
these traces furnish a singular illustration of the statement which 
Herodotus makes, on Persian authority, that at a very early period 
Pheenician ships brought the wares of Assyria and Egypt to Argos 
and other Greek ports, where they sold them, kidnapping at their 
departure the women who had been their customers. Again, among 
the statues found at Cyprus are some which are unmistakably 
Egyptian in character ; but most of these probably belong to the 
post-Homeric period, when that island was conquered by Amasis. 

If in Homer’s description of the shield of Achilles we can recog- 
nise the main features of the art of the poet’s period, equally pre- 
cious is what Pausanias tells us of the chest of Cypselus. This must 
be considered as the earliest product of Greek art within the his- 
toric period, and I here follow Mr. Murray in assigning its date to 
the beginning of the seventh century. 

According to the story still current at-Olympia in the time of 
Pausanias, it was in this chest that Cypselus, afterwards ruler of 
Corinth, was concealed as an infant by his mother to save him 
from the hostile family of Bacchiade. This would make the date 
of the chest considerably earlier than B.c. 658 or 655, when Cyp- 
selus began his rule at Corinth. 

When, many centuries afterwards, Dio Chrysostom and Pausa- 
nias visited Olympia, this precious relic was still preserved in the 
Heraion. Its material was cedar wood, and it was covered with 
reliefs partly carved out of the wood, partly inlaid in gold and ivory. 
The reliefs were arranged in parallel strips of frieze containing a 
series of figures in groups. 

The subjects were all borrowed from popular myths, many of 
which we know to have been commemorated by Arctinus and other 
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poets of the epic cycle. The work of the artist was made intelli- 
gible to the uninitiated by explanatory hexameter verses, written in 
archaic Greek characters, which Pausanias is disposed to attribute 
to the Corinthian poet Eumelus. The chest of Cypselus has long 
since perished, like all the other chryselephantine works of the 
ancient world; but we can form some idea of the composition and 
treatment of its varied and rich decorations by the study of the 
Greek fictile vases of the sixth century B.c. In the pictures on 
vases we recognise many of the mythical subjects which Pausanias 
saw on the chest of Cypselus ; and on the celebrated Francois yase 
in the Museum at Florence, may be seen the same arrangement 
of the figures in parallel bands of frieze which he describes. In 
these vases, too, the names of the figures are inscribed over or near 
them, so as to give a key to the subject represented. On a com- 
parison of these later vases with the remains of fictile art of the 
antecedent Homeric and pre-Homeric periods, we tind that they 
present marked differences. The subjects of the pictures are no 
longer mere instinctive reflections of the natural scenes most 
familiar to the Greeks; we no longer find the whole field of the 
design occupied by zones of animals, floral‘ patterns, and rude 
indications of mountains, dr of water peopled with fish and other 
aquatic creatures. Such subjects, when not absolutely excluded 
from the picture, are for the most part introduced in a subordinate 
place, and the principal feature in the design is human action, and 
this not merely a general representation, such as we find in the 
scenes of war and the chase of the earlier period, but a specific 
human action, embodying some mythical incident in which the 
several actors are indicated with more or less distinctness by their 
names written over them, or by attributes or variety of costume. 
This more dramatic character of design came in, as far as we 
know, with the more general use of writing—an invention which 
would, of course, be of great assistance to the artist in his first 
rude attempts to make myths, already orally current, intelligible 
and familiar to the eye also. . 

As we emerge from the legendary period, and gain a footing on 
the terra firma of history, the task of tracing the progress of art 
becomes easier ; the evidence, both literary and monumental, with 
which we have to deal is much fuller, and, in spite of some chro- 
nological difficulties as yet unsolved, rests in the main on sure 
foundations. The earliest examples we possess of Greek sculpture 
in the round may be assigned to a period commencing at least as 
early as B.c. 660, and from this date onwards we may trace the 
progress of statuary through a series of specimens in marble, 
calcareous stone, or bronze, down to the end of the Persian war 
(B.c. 478). 
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It is not till the middle of the seventh century B.c. that we 
find any certain record of Greek artists; the works of the earlier 
time are either attributed to legendary authors, such as Dedalus, 
or are anonymous, like the chest of Cypselus. But from about 
B.c. 660 onwards we have record of successive artists whose names 
are associated with some marked technical improvement of which 
they are the traditional inventors, and who handed down the 
mysteries of their craft from father to son in hereditary guilds. 
Thus, according to Pliny, Dipeenus and Scyllis in Crete, and Melas 
of Chios were the first to attain eminence as sculptors in marble, 
and the descendants of Melas formed a school which in the third 
generation attained celebrity in the persons of Bupalus and Athenis, 
contemporaries of the poet Hipponax (B.c. 540). 

Fictile art must have been of very remote antiquity among the 
Greeks, for Hesiod tells us that Hephestos made Pandora of clay, 
and the use of this material by the potter may be traced back to the 
pre-Homeric age. But the modelling of a human likeness in clay 
belongs to a much later period, and the first who successfully 
attempted this, according to Pliny, was Butades of Corinth, who, 
after his daughter had drawn the face of her lover in outline 
on a wall, filled in this silhouette with clay, thus converting it 
into a portrait in relief. According to Pliny, the fictile art of 
Etruria was derived from Corinthian artists, who settled there with 
Demaratus about B.c. 660, and would therefore be contemporaries, 
and probably scholars, of Butades. The marked likeness between 
the vases of Corinth and those of Cervetri confirms this statement. 

The art of casting in metal is so dependent on the clay model 
from which the mould is obtained that it might almost be assumed 
a priori that improvement in plastic art would necessarily lead to a 
great development of metallurgical skill, and accordingly we find 
two celebrated Samian artists, Theodorus and Rheecus, credited with 
the invention of casting in bronze at a date probably not many years 
distant from that of Butades. When ancient writers speak of casting 
in metal as the invention of the two Samian artists, we must under- 
stand by this statement that improved kind of casting in which the 
metal is poured between the mould and a central core, and which is 
called hollow casting, in contradistinction to the more primitive pro- 
cess in which the molten metal entirely fills the mould, and which 
is therefore called solid casting. We know that this clumsier solid 
casting was familiar to the Egyptians, the Pheenicians, and the 
Assyrians, centuries before the time of Theodorus, and we find it 
used for the handles of large bronze kraters in Mycenzan tombs, and 
in small figures such as are found in the lowest stratum of the soil 
at Olympia. It was, however, unsuitable for statues on a large 
scale, on account of its great weight and cost ; therefore it was that 
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most Greek statues in bronze were originally made of separate 
pieces of metal hammered out on a mould, and then nailed together 
on a wooden core. Such figures, called sphyrelata, or hammered 
work, were still extant in Greek temples in the time of Pausanias. 
The invention attributed to Theodorus and his brother substituted 
for this primitive kind of metallurgy an easier and surer process 
which, after having been brought to an extreme perfection by the 
Greeks, has been handed down to modern times with little (if any) 
improvement in its technical processes. 

The statements and hints as to the progress of art from the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c. onwards are made much clearer when 
we confront them with the monuments which can be assigned, with 
more or less of certainty, to the same period. Of these the most 
important are the archaic sculptures in marble or stone, which, 
with very few exceptions, have been discovered since the beginning 
of this century. This style is well represented at the British 
Museum, in the sculptures obtained in three expeditions to Asia 
Minor. The date of the seated figures and lions, which once formed 
an avenue leading up to the temple of Apollo at Branchide, may be 
fixed approximately to a period ranging from B.c. 580 to B.c. 540, 
by the evidence of the dedications and artists’ names inscribed on 
them. Again, there can hardly be a doubt that the fragments of 
archaic sculpture found in the lowest stratum of ruins on the site 
of the Artemision at Ephesus belong to that earlier temple of Diana 
which was in course of construction in the time of Croesus (B.c. 560- 
540). 

If we pass from the west coast of Asia Minor to Sicily we find, in 
the metopes of three temples at Selinus, sculptures of which the 
date must range between the founding of that Greek colony, which 
took place B.c. 651, or at the latest b.c. 628, and its destruction by’ 
the Carthaginians, B.c. 409. The earliest of the temples of Selinus 
was probably erected about s.c. 600. Its sculptures are singularly 
rude and quaint. One of the three metopes represents Heracles 
carrying off two robbers, who are suspended from his shoulders 
head downwards ; on a second metope we have Perseus slaying the 
Gorgon. These figures are in very high relief; the background has 
been coloured red, and green; blue and yellow may still be traced 
in the draperies and accessories. 

In connexion with the seated figures from Branchide and with 
the archaic remains from Ephesus should be studied the interesting 
figure inscribed with a dedication to Heré, recently discovered near 
the site of the celebrated temple of that goddess in Samos, and now 
in the Louvre.* In this statue the drapery falls straight down from 


* Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique, 1880, p. 481. 
VOL. I. 30 
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the hips, widening at the feet like the base of a column, and its 
composition is almost identical with that of certain small terra- 
cotta figures found at Camirus in Rhodes, and also in Syria. From 
the character of the writing in the dedication, it is probable that this 
Samian statue was executed about the end of the sixth or beginning 
of the fifth century, s.c. It is, unfortunately, headless, but we may 
suppose the features and hair to have been treated in the same style 
as we find in the female head from the Ephesian Artemision.* 

In the greater part of the archaic sculptures now extant the figure 
is more or less in relief, and draped. To represent a nude figure 
not attached to a pilaster or other support behind, but standing 
quite free, or what is technically called “in the round,” was a more 
difficult task. The first attempts were very rude, as we see in two 
torsoes,t from Orchomenos and Santorin respectively, with which 
may be compared one in the British Museum.{ The statue from 
Tenea, now at Munich,§ shows a considerable advance in knowledge 
of anatomy and power of execution. In the notice of sculptures of the 
sixth and early part of the fifth century the many figures and reliefs 
in calcareous stone which have been discovered in Cyprus by Messrs. 
Lang and Cesnola, and the curious groups in relief from Laconia\| 
must not be omitted. In all these examples we see the struggle 
between a conventional treatment and that fresh and lively observa- 
tion of nature which gradually shook off the trammels of prescrip- 
tion and tradition instead of acquiescing, as did Egyptian art, in a 
style which through many centuries underwent so little change that 
it is usually spoken of as absolutely fixed and stereotyped. 

But in this first stage of Greek sculpture the shortcomings of 
execution were very great. The features are grotesquely ugly ; the 
eyelids and the lips are scarcely indicated ; the mouth has a forced 
and unnatural smile ; the eyes, of which the outer corner is gene- 
rally too high, have a fixed stare; the nose stands out at a sharp 
angle ; the whole expression of the face is, as it were, congealed 
and lifeless. The limbs seem welded to the body, and the body to 
the chair in which the figure is seated, or to the background from 
which it is relieved, and we are reminded throughout of the 
passage in Diodorus which has already been quoted. But in the 
markings of the anatomy, and especially in the articulations of 
the extremities, there is evidence of awakening intelligence and of 
laborious striving after truth. If early products of Greek sculpture 
deserve to be studied as containing the germ of future development, 
they have a further claim on our attention, in so far as they are in 
many cases evident copies of more ancient originals in wood or 
other perishable material. 


* Murray, p. 111. t Overbeck, 3rd ed., pp. 88, 89. t Murray, p. 108. 
§ Overbeck, p. 91. |; Overbeck, p. 85; Murray, p. 94; Perry, p. 73. 
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The two Laconian reliefs, already referred to, though executed 
in marble, remind us in their treatment of wood carving. The 
curious female figure with an archaic inscription, found in the 
recent excavations at Delos, is manifestly derived from a much 
more ancient type, when the human figure was fashioned like a 
plank, or like a pillar, surmounted by a rude head and covered with 
drapery.* 

I have now noticed the principal extant monuments of the period 
from B.c. 600 to B.c. 520. In a subsequent article I hope to deal 
with the later phases of Greek art. 


C. T. Newton. 


* Bulletin de Correspondence Hellén., 1879, p. 1. 
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Tae Nemesis which in the fulness of time was certain to over- 
take a Government constructed, and politicians co-operating, 
without unity of principle or fixity of purpose, has, during the 
month just drawing to a close, accelerated its pace with a rapidity 
that must satisfy even the most exacting of moralists. The seeds 
of retribution that were sown for themselves by Mr. Gladstone and 
the Marquis of Hartington, by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Chamberlain, by Whigs and Radicals, by politicians nourished at 
the breast of tradition, and politicians reared on the milk-and-water 
diet of modern sentimentalism, when they all pretended to be 
members of one and the same Family, have for three years been 
passing, slowly but surely, through the various stages of preliminary 
growth. But the maturing of the penalty at length has arrived, 
and in the political, just as in the natural order, the harvest has 
ripened more rapidly and more visibly in the last few weeks than 
during all the previous seasons of preparation. As one of the 
prominent followers of the Prime Minister put it in the House of 
Commons on the 19th of April: ‘‘It seems almost like a dream 
now that three years ago we were marching with pride and pleasure 
under the banner of the Prime Minister in Midlothian, pledged to 
Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.” Who can wonder that, with 
the daily growing demonstration of the insincerity of the coalition 
by aid of which the Government was carried into power, it should 
be losing its hold, not only upon the nation at large, but upon 
those of its own followers who but imperfectly understood at the 
time the hollowness of the compact they were induced to sign. 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, and the Duke of Argyll, have striven to 
purge themselves of responsibility for the deception then practised 
upon the constituencies, some of them by breaking loose from the 
Cabinet, others by exposing its tergiversations. But neither the 
speeches delivered by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster upon the igno- 
miny brought on us by the Government in South Africa, nor the 
indignant protests of the Duke of Argyll against ‘‘the compromise 
with truth and justice’ which he taxes his late colleagues with 
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practising in order to keep the Liberal party together, suffice wholly 
to exonerate those politicians from the share they had in producing 
the situation whose results they now so eloquently deplore. No doubt 
they shine by contrast with the less scrupulous statesmen who have 
long shared their opinions, but still refuse to incur their ostracism. 
Had Lord Hartington a spark of spirit, he would, on the morrow of 
the notorious utterance of Mr. Chamberlain concerning the territo- 
rial aristocracy, have said plainly to the Prime Minister: ‘‘ Choose. 
Kither Mr. Chamberlain must quit your Cabinet, or I will. Ido 
not care which it is, but one of us must go.” A stroke of straight- 
forward indignation like that would have invigorated the public 
conscience, and in some degree redeemed the errors and mischief 
of the past. But it seems idle to hope for any such cheering 
ebullitions of the moral sense; and in one way, perhaps, it is just 
as well that no more of the offenders of 1880 should, by a tardy 
repentance, evade the doom that will infallibly overtake them when 
the verdict of the nation is again invoked. 

The tremendous pace at which popularity is ebbing away from 
the Government, and the extent to which, since conscious of 
growing discredit, it has lost, we will not say courage, but even 
ordinary nerve, has been shown during the past month by incidents 
and events so many and so various, as to render it difficult to 
determine in what order to present them. It has been for them a 
month of embarrassmeuts, contradictions, surrenders, apologies, 
discords, and practical avowals of impotence. To mention minor 
matters first, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to abandon one 
item in his Budget, with the excuse that he had brought it forward — 
without duly enquiring how it would be received by those it would 
effect ; and he had to surrender one item of revenue which the 
Treasury had struggled hard to retain, but without convincing the 
House of Commons that it was indispensable to financial equili- 
brium. A more important and damaging change of front, however 
inevitable, was the cancelling of the preliminary contract with the 
London and North Western Railway Company for the carriage of 
the Irish Mails; since it serves to show how little conception of 
Irish feeling is possessed by a Government that professes to have 
made Irish feeling and Irish ideas its peculiar study. Immeasure- | 
ably more damaging, however, than any of these smaller vacilla- 
tions, is the attitude of the Cabinet upon the momentous question 
of the Channel Tunnel. Refusing to commit itself to any opinion 
on the subject, it has referred the question to a Committee of the 
two Houses! Well may a member of Parliament, writing to the 
Standard upon this amazing dereliction of responsibility, enquire, 
‘** Have we a Government?” We have, of a sort; but such a sort, that 

ever there was a house divided against itself, the Cabinet tho- 
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roughly answers the description. Upon the disagreeable but impor- 


tant question raised by Mr. Stansfeld respecting the Contagious 


Diseases Acts, a question that not only concerns the health and 
efficiency of our army and navy, but affords almost a crucial test 
of a man’s opinion respecting the proper limits of State inter- 
ference with individual liberty, half the members of the Govern- 
ment went into one lobby, and half into the other, after a piteous 
confession from the Marquis of Hartington that, like an Irish jury, 
empanelled to try the murderers of a landlord, they could not 
arrive at any agreement. Thus, if the Government is to take 
any notice of a decision of the House of Commons—for the motion 
of Mr. Stansfeld was unfortunately carried by 182 votes against 
110—it will have to propose to repeal an Act of primary import- 
ance, which some of its leading members consider indispensable to 
our social welfare, or secretly to give orders that one of the prin- 
cipal provisions in it is to be allowed to fall into desuetude. 

In the debate and division upon the Bills for conferring pensions 
upon Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley, the Government experienced 
an analogous fate. It had to listen to its own supporters protesting 
that the peerages and money grants bestowed upon these gallant 
servants of the Crown were conferred in order to bolster up its own 
apostasy to Jingoism; and its chief supporter in ‘the daily metro- 
politan press has pointed out that if “‘ the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives connected with official life” are subtracted from the divi- 
sion list, it would show that, on the Alcester Pension Bill, there 
would remain ‘86 independent Liberals who voted for the Bill, 
against 85 who opposed it.” We shall not be supposed to be citing 
these figures for the purpose of challenging the propriety of the 
rewards conferred on Lord Wolseley and Lord Alcester. But they 
affords one more proof of the glaring contrasts of colour in the 
polychrome combination called the Liberal Party, and of the steady 
growth of even internal disgust at the manner in which the Prime 
Minister has abandoned the professions—it would be an anachron- 
ism now to call them principles—with which he harassed a 
patriotic Statesman and interrupted a safe and sagacious policy. 

How to postpone the day when the country will have to be asked 
what it thinks of the imposture practised upon it three years ago, 
an mposture denounced by Whigs like the Duke of Argyll at one 
end of the scale, and by Radicals like Sir Wilfred Lawson and Mr. 
Rylands at the other end, doubtless occupies the Ministerial 
mind when council is held as to the inventing of new pledges to 
take the place of pledges that have been discarded. A more 
pressing consideration, however, is how to prevent Parliament from 
adequately discussing, at the present moment, the failures in 
policy, domestic, foreign, and colonial, whose features are too 
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prominent and too painful to be altogether ignored. The shifts, 
the evasions, the sophistries, with which the Leader of the House 
of Commons has striven, during the past month, on the flimsiest 
pretences, to prevent a frank and continuous debate on the ignomi- 
nious collapse of his Convention with the Boers, of the shame in 
which he has involved his Sovereign, and of the confusion in 
which he has plunged the Empire, in South Africa, constitute a 
chapter of Parliamentary strategy upon which, if dexterity were 
always identical with skill, he might justly pique himself. All his 
cleverness, however, has not succeeded in concealing from the country 
the appalling humiliation that has overtaken the English people 
in consequence of their having permitted him to make the British 
army swallow a galling defeat on the pretence that to transmute it 
into a victory would be bloodguiltiness. ‘‘ What are we to 
do?” exclaims the new Secretary of State for the Colonies, with 
characteristic trepidation and bewilderment. ‘‘ Are we to go to 
war again with the Boers?” ask the pacific supporters of the 
the Government. ‘‘ Yes, you are,” answers Mr. Goschen, and, as 
we understand him, answers Mr. Forster likewise, “‘if only by war 
you can compel the Boers to respect the Convention of Pretoria, 
and only by war you can protect the native population, your allies, 
for whose immunity from attack you distinctly stipulated.”” And we 
too answer ‘‘ Yes, you are to go to war under such circumstances and 
such provocation;” and the assault by the Opposition upon the 
Government has, in our opinion, lost much of its effect by hesitation 
to give this plain and courageous answer to a crooked and cowardly 
interrogatory. But, in saying this, wé likewise feel that the country 
should not and must not lose sight of the fact that, if common regard 
for the honour of England ordains that an English force be again 
sent out against the Boers, the necessity has arisen from the want 
of common regard for that honour exhibited by the present Govern- 
ment, when they withdrew 15,000 troops, collected at great expense 
to avenge Majuba Hill, without avenging it. Whose fault will it be 
if we are obliged to incur the expense, the labour, and the difticulty 
all over again, but theirs who, for a sanctimonious whim—if indeed 
they had any reason at all, however absurd—threw away the 
opportunity of a lasting settlement—a settlement by the sword— 
with which the English taxpayer, at their own invitation, had 
amply provided them? Is there, then, to be no penalty for such 
an exhibition of incompetency and collapse? Surely, even should 
it be decided that we cannot send out another army to take the 
place of the one recalled by these Convention-makers and Conven- 
tion-breakers, just when the smart of defeat might have been 
obliterated by the sweets of victory—surely at least the nation might 
have the satisfaction of seeing the authors of its humiliation 
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descend from their pedestals as ministers and rulers. The scape- 
goat sent into the wilderness by the Jewish High-priest was 
regarded as expiating the transgressions of the people. But to 
dismiss the Government for what has happened and is happening 
in the Transvaal, would only be to make it expiate its own. ‘I can 
never forget,” said Mr. Goschen, “that the British Resident at 
Pretoria is the representative of a defeated Power.” The whole 
source of the mischief and misery is there. It was our rulers that 
brewed this bitter draught. The question now is: Shall the 
English people drink it? Would it not be more fitting that Mr. 
Gladstone himself should drink it, and he and his Ministry, like 
Alexander Borgia, perish of their own poisonous potion ? 

But it is not only for the accelerating decline in credit of the 
Government that the month of April has been distinguished. Quite 
apart from the deepening disfavour into which the Government and 
its followers have fallen in consequence of the ripening evidence of 
their want of political principle and party cohesion, the Opposition 
have, during the last few weeks, greatly advanced their popularity 
and repute by a series of gatherings and speeches that could not 
well fail to impress the public mind. The malicious innuendos of 
personal discord that were intended to produce an explosion in the 
Conservative ranks have, like inferior dynamite, buried themselves 
in the ground ; and even the Times, after doing its utmost to enable 
others to propagate the idea that Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote are jealous rivals rather than faithful colleagues, has had 
to confess that no two men could well think more alike, and no two men 
could by any possibility act more loyally towards each other. 
Together, at the important dinner held at the Pall Mall Restau- 
rant by the representatives of the Borough Conservative Associa- 
tions, together again at the base of Lord Beaconsfield’s statue, 
and asserting on each occasion the absolute confidence and identity 
of opinion that subsists between them, they have not only dis- 
credited, once for all, the insinnuations of mischief-makers, but they 
have, by their attitude and their language, infused fresh animation 
into a party which, had it really desponded, would have shown 
itself unworthy to have ever been led by one to whom despondency 
was unknown. ‘The second anniversary of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death was celebrated by the unveiling of his statue in Parliament 
Square. But the real tribute paid to the deceased statesman on 
that day was one heard on almost every lip—‘‘ Would that he 
were here!” here to rescue us from our perplexities, here to redeem 
us from our shame. But as the nation comes more plainly to 
perceive that the eulogies now pronounced so lavishly by Liberals 
upon Lord Beaconsfield are only a cunning party expedient for 
depreciating his successors, and as it comes more clearly to 
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apprehend that Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, and their 
followers are thoroughly imbued with Lord Beaconsfield’s political 
principles, and are determined to carry on the traditions of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy, the natural but bootless lament that he is 
no longer with us will subside. No programme could be more 
honourable or more sagacious than the one propounded by Lord 
Salisbury on the 18th of April, when he adjured Conservatives 
“‘not to palter with the purity of their faith for the chance of any 
passing or temporary success.” These words should be inscribed 
in the inner sanctum of every Conservative Club, should be placed 
at the head of the rules of every Conservative Association, and 
should ever be present to the mind of every Conservative 
politician. For there is such a thing as office without power, and 
there is such a thing as power without office; and it is adherence 
to principle by the Conservative Party that enabled Lord Salisbury 
to say, on the same occasion, with obvious truth, “I think our 
adversaries are far less powerful for evil than they were two years 
ago.” That they are not yet, however, totally divested of power 
for evil, is manifested by the inconceivable fatuousness of their 
policy in India, which, early in the month, was analysed with 
masterly lucidity, and deprecated with terse'vigour, by the late 
Viceroy of India, from his place in the House of Lords, and equally 
by their vacillating pusillanimity in the Transvaal on which we have 
already commented. It is a hopeful sign, however, even though 
it be a fresh proof of their grotesque inconsistency and utter want 
of a fixed and intelligible policy, that while professing to abandon 
responsibility for the welfare of the natives of South Africa, they 
have annexed a fresh slice of the western coast of the same 
Continent, and are apparently not prepared to resist the whole- 
some pressure upon them by Queensland to annex New Guinea. 

It is probable that not even by the close of the month will a 
division be taken on the Second Reading of the Affirmation Bill, 
which was moved by the Attorney-General on the 23rd. The task 
ought properly to have fallen to the Prime Minister. But the 
theory of “ greater freedom and less responsibility ” is still resorted 
to by the right honourable gentleman, despite his official position, 
whenever the expedient suits his convenience; and he once more 
evaded his duty as Leader of the House when he devolved upon 
Sir Henry James a disagreeable office that should have been per- 
formed by himself. The Opposition will vote, to a man, against 
the Bill, and as many members on the other side of the House 
will go into the same lobby with them, and several others will 
abstain from voting, there is every reason to hope that it will be 
thrown out. The attempt is of course being made to represent the 
strenuous opposition offered to the Measure, as a violation of the 
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principle of “‘ religious liberty.” It is nothing of the kind. Had 
some man of honourable character and unbending principle, like 
the late John Stuart Mill for instance, reverently petitioned to be 
relieved from the obligation of using a form of words that troubled 
his conscience, we believe the Conservative Party, however much 
they might have regretted and failed to understand his scruples, 
would not have resisted the introduction of an Affirmation Bill 
designed to relieve one honest man without offending other honest 
men. But this Bill is, at one and the same time, a Bill for the 
Relief of Mr. Bradlaugh, and a Bill to relieve the Government 
from Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Bradlaugh, by his conduct and his 
tactics, has made the issue one between himself and the most 
sacred convictions and sentiments of practically the entire nation ; 
and to vote for an Affirmation Bill introduced under such circum- 
stances—and we are sure this would be the feeling of Mr. Brad- 
laugh himself—is to vote for the triumph of Mr. Bradlaugh and 
the opinions he parades over Christianity and Christians. The 
Attorney-General threw up in advance the case he was put up to 
defend when he declared that anyone can take the oath as it 
stands, and that men who could not honestly be called Deists do 
so. Where then is the hardship? And why should Parliament go 
out of its way to relieve a scruple which Mill did not feel, yet which 
we are told Mr. Bradlaugh does, though Mr. Bradlaugh himself 
has told the House of Commons that he feels nothing of the kind. 
Our domestic concerns are at this moment so full of public 
interest, and so fruitful in public anxiety, that we have left ourselves 
but little space for the consideration of the affairs of our principal 
neighbours. The chief topic of political moment on the Continent 
has been the so-called Triple League between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. Reduced to its true proportions, this alliance, in so 
far as it is one, mainly signifies that the Italian Government has 
resolved to suppress revolutionary manifestations in the peninsula, 
whether aimed at itself or directed against Austria under the 
preposterous plea of ‘‘ Italia Irredenta,” and that Italy, as a reward 
for this exhibition of returning good faith and growing good sense, 
has been admitted to the friendship and confidence of the two great 
military Empires of Central Europe. That the three States have 
formally engaged to guarantee each other’s territories, whether: 
against France or against any other Power, we gravely doubt. 
At the same time the ostentatious announcement of their in- 
creased intimacy is a distinct admonition to Powers which, like 
France and Russia, cherish the hope of upsetting the present 
territorial arrangement of Europe to their own advantage. What 
is called la haute politique invariably interests the public more than 
politics of a humbler and more circumscribed character. But, in. 
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the long run, it is probable that the Constitutional questions still 
being fought out in Germany between Prince Bismarck and the 
Reichstag, and the redemption by Italy of its paper currency, will 
prove of more moment to those two countries than alliances that 
are necessarily of a precarious, and invariably prove of a transient 
character. 

In the home politics of France there has been a striking lull 
since the death of Gambetta. But the French Government, 
apparently with the approval of the French people, is bent upon 
finding compensation for caution at home by venturesome enter- 
prises abroad. Madagascar, Congo, and Tonquin, are being assailed 
at one and the same time; in each instance, under questionable 
pretexts, but with unquestionable decision. We share the general 
doubt whether these distant annexations of territory, or vague acqui- 
sitions of influence, will add to the strength or augment the security 
of France. But we do not see why this country should be very 
solicitous as to the result. French colonies would always be at our 
mercy in the event of a war between England and France, and 
may, therefore, be regarded as hostages to reasonable behaviour on 
the part of our neighbours. Such, at least will be the case, so long 
as faith in our own Imperial mission is combined with the resolve 
to uphold our Imperial ascendency, and accompanied by a vigilant 
solicitude for the strength and efficiency of the Imperial Navy. 
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ROB" ROBERTS & C°* TEA CIRCULAR 


(APRIL 1883). 


Liverpool, April 6th. 
(Established 1840.) 


We are glad to find that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in making his arrange- 
ments for the coming financial year, has not interfered with the Duty upon Tea. 


Such a course must commend itself to those who have practical acquaintance with 
the trade. 


Although prima facie, it would seem the reverse, still, Consumers are benefited to 


a degree, perhaps, far beyond their immediate comprehension; as the only safeguard 
against a further increased importation of adulterated, and inferior qualities, is the 
existence of a moderate Duty, such as the present. The agitation for the abolition of 
this Duty, in order to bring about what has been euphemistically described as a “Free 
Breakfast table” would not even have acquired the slender support which has been given 
to it, had its advocates duty considered what experience has taught us, that a remission 
of Duties on articles of essentially Foreign manufacture is always followed by an 
increased importation of low-class and spurious kinds; and which must be forced into 
consumption, necessarily to the great detriment of the health of the Publie at large. 
which depends, to so considerable an extent. upon the excellence and purity of articles 
of food, 

The quantity of low descriptions imported, even subject to the present Duty, is far 
in excess of the requirements of a sound and healthy trade, and the abolition of that 
Duty would, most assuredly, give fresh impetus to that unwholesome competition 
which, in many instances, has resulted in the trade leaving its proper channels; for 
many now profess to supply the public better than those who have applied’ the 
energies of years exclusively to a business which requires. more than any other, a 
long and assiduous servitude. 


SPECIAL QUOTATIONS: 


2/- 2/6 3/= and 83/6 per lb. 


Samples jree by Post upon application. 
ALL PARCELS CARRIAGE PAID. 


On the 13th Oct. 1875, we announced to our Customers our intention of forwarding 
all Parcels of Tea 12lbs. and upwards Carriage Paid; to this system we have con- 
sistently adhered, with the result, which we then anticipated, of a fully two-fold 
development of our Country Business. 

We are now enabled to make a still further concession, on account of the very = 
reduction which has been made in the Rates of Carriage on SMALL PARCELS, 
forwarding ALL ORDERS FOR TEA (or COFFEE together with TEA) FREE OF Cost. 


TERMS—Net Cash on receipt and approval of Goods. 


BANKERS. 


For the special convenience of Customers—Payments may be made at the following Banks 
to the credit of our accounts, advising us of the same by letter :-— 


The LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK (Lothbury) London. 
NATIONAL BANK or SCOTLAND Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dumfries, 
» BANK or IRELAND. . Dublin. 


. GLOUCESTERSHIRE BANKING co. 


Cheltenham. 
.. NORTH anp SOUTH WALES BANK 


Liverpool,andallits Country 
Branches. 
Manchester and Southport. 


MANCHESTER axnp SALFORD BANK 


Remittances can also be made poe ‘t to us by Bankers’ Cheques. Post Office Orders 
to be made payable at the General Office, Liverpool. 


ROBT. ROBERTS & COMPY.. 


Tea and Coffee Dealers, 


LIVERPOOL. 


